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I. 

EA-STEALING, though they did not 
call it by so harsh a name, was a lead- 
ing industry with the thrifty dwellers in 
this town two hundred years ago. That 
was a good time for sturdy adventure 
afloat; and our well-mettled New-York- 
ers were not the kind then, any more 
than they are now, to let money-making 
chances slip away by default. Even in 
referring to what is styled (but very er- 
roneously) the drowsy period of the Dutch 
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domination the most romantic of our his- 
torians have not ventured the suggestion 
that anybody ever went to sleep when 
there was a bargain to be made; and in 
the period to which I now refer, when the 
English fairly were settled in possession 
of New York by twenty years of occu- 
pancy, exceeding wide-awakeness was the 
rule. Nor was anybody troubled with 
squeamishness. Therefore it was that our 
townsfolk, paltering no more with for- 
tune than they did with moral scruples, 
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set themselves briskly to collecting the 
revenues of the sea. 

These revenues were raised by two dif- 
ferent systems: which may be likened, 
for convenience’ sake, to direct and to in- 
direct taxation. In the first case, our 
robust towns- people put out to sea in 
private armed vessels ostentatiously car- 
rying letters of marque entitling them to 
war against the King’s enemies—which 
empowering documents they construed, 
as soon as they had made an offing from 
Sandy Hook, as entitling them to lay 
hands upon all desirable property that 
they found afloat under any flag. 

The indirect method of taxation had in 
it less heroic quality than was involved 
in the direct levy; yet was it, being safer 
in a business way and almost as profit- 
able, very extensively carried on. Eu- 
phemism was well thought of even then 
in New York: wherefore this more con- 
servative class of sea-robbers posed square- 
ly as honest merchants engaged in what 
they termed the Red Sea Trade. At the 
foot of the letter, as our French cousins 
say, their position was well taken. Their 
so-called merchant ships dropped down 
the harbor into the bay and thence out 
to the seaward, carrying, for merchant- 
men, oddly mixed ladings, whereof the 
main quantities were arms and gunpow- 
der and cannon-balls and lead, and strong 
spirits, and provisions, and general sea- 
stores. Making a course to the southeast- 
ward, they would slide around the Cape 
to some convenient meeting-place in the 
Indian Ocean, usually Madagascar, where 
they would fall in with other ships— 
whereof the lading was Eastern stuffs, 
and spices, and precious stones, and a 
good deal of deep-toned yellow-red Ara- 
bian gold. No information was volun- 
teered by their possessors,a rough-and- 
tumble dare-devil bushy-bearded set of 
men, as to where these pleasing commod- 
ities came from; nor did the New-Yorkers 
manifest an indiscreet curiosity — being 
content that they could exchange their 
New York lading for the Oriental lading 
on terms which made the transaction 
profitable (in Johnsonian phrase) beyond 
the dreams of avarice. When the ex- 
change had been effected the parties to it 
separated amicably: the late venders of 
the Oriental goods betaking themselves, 
most gloriously drunk on their prodigal 
purchases of West India rum, to parts 
unknown, and the New- Yorkers deco- 
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rously returning with their rich freight- 
age to their home port. 

Neither of these methods of acquiring 
wealth on the high seas, the direct or the 
indirect, seems to have received the un- 
qualified endorsement of public opinion 
in New York in those davs which came 
and went again two hundred years ago; 
yet both of them were more than toler- 
ated, and the Red Sea Trade unquestion- 
ably was regarded as a business rather 
than as a crime. Because of which lib- 
eral views in regard to what might prop- 
erly enough be done off soundings, or at 
out-of-the-way islands in the ocean sea, 
it is a fact that at the fag-end of the sev- 
enteenth century our enterprising towns- 
folk were sufficiently prominent in both 
lines of marine industry—as pirates pure 
and simple, and as keen traders driving 
hard bargains with pirates in the purchase 
of their stolen goods—to fix upon them- 
selves the ill-tempered attention of pretty 
much the whole of the civilized world. 


II. 


That the New York of that period was 
as pluckily criminal a little town as there 
was to be encountered upon any coast of 
Christendom (‘tis but fair to say that sev- 
eral worse were to be found on the coasts 
of heathen countries) was due as much to 
outward constraining circumstances as to 
inward natural disposition. Indeed, the 
coming of the pirates hither was less the 
result of their own volition than of acruel 
necessity; and the hearty welcome here 
given them is to be credited as one of the 
earliest exhibitions of that heterogeneous 
hospitality for which our city still con- 
tinues justly to be famed. 

As everybody at all familiar with pi- 
ratical matters knows, the pirates doing 
business in American waters in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century had a 
hard time of it. What with the increased 
vigilance of French and English war- 
ships in the Caribbean and off the West 
India Islands; the defection to the French 
service of many of their own number, 
and to the English service of Morgan— 
who was knighted for: his misdeeds, and 
in the year 1680 was made Governor of 
Jamaica; and finally (this was the death- 
blow), after that infamous coalition of all 
Christendom against them, brought about 
by the Peace of Ryswick—it is not too much 
to say that even the most capable men in 
the profession were at their wits’ end. 
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The prime necessity of these harried 
and bedeviled seafarers was a friendly 
port in which they could fit out their 
ships, and to which they could return 
with their stolen goods. Without these 
facilities for carrying on their work and 
for realizing upon their investment of 
courageous labor, they might as well— 
save for the fun of it—not be pirates at 
all; and such of them as were hanged by 
Sir Henry Morgan, their old comrade, or 
were turned over by him—as was a whole 
ship's company—to be racked and fagot- 
ed by the Spaniards of Hispaniola, did 
not even have any fun. Most fortu- 
nate, therefore, was it that at the very 
time that this dismal state of affairs was 
forward in Caribbean latitudes the possi- 
bility of relief for oppressed pirates was 
discovered here in our own hospitable 
and generous city of New York. 

Like many other important discoveries, 
the revelation of the piratical possibilities 
of New York came about almost by acci- 
dent: when one William Mason stumbled 
upon the simple plan of fitting out at this 
port a pirate ship in the guise of a patriot 
privateer. It was in the year 1689—dur- 
ing Leisler’s short administration—that 


Mason was authorized to sail for Quebec 


and ‘‘to war as in his wisdom should 
seem meet” against the French. Several 
other ships similarly were commissioned 
at the same time, and as these engaged 
only in genuine privateering there is no 
reason for supposing that Mason’s let- 
ter of marque was taken out in bad 
faith, What swung him from legal to 
illegal piracy appears to have been pure 
bad luck. He seems honestly to have 
tried to capture French ships off the 
Canadian coast; and then, worried and 
vexed beyond endurance by his ill for- 
tune in not finding any French ships to 
capture, to have taken to piracy as a last 
resource. His shift turned out admirably 
well. In the course of his run across to 
the Indian Ocean all his bad luck was left 
behind; as a pirate he was as conspicu- 
ously successful as he had been unsuc- 
cessful as a privateer; and during the 
ensuing three years he mowed so wide a 
swath through East Indian commerce 
that at the end of that period the division 
of his spoils gave of the value of 1800 
pieces-of-eight to every man before the 
mast. 

Mason seems to have left his ship on 
the other side. Possibly his men mur- 
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dered him. Pirates used to do that to 
their captains now and then—not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as an evidence 
of bad faith. At any rate, his ship came 
back to America in charge of one Edward 
Coats, and made the eastern end of Long 
Island in April, 1693. By this time Gov- 
ernor Fletcher—a weak brother morally 
—was in power; and with him negotia- 
tions presently were concluded by which, 
in consideration of the sum of £1800 to 
be divided between the Governor and his 
Council, Captain Coats and his men were 
assured against any harm coming to 
them, in New York at least, as the re- 
sult of their piratical escapade. In the 
Governor's share was the pirate ship, on 
which—selling it to the respectable Caleb 
Heathcote—he realized £800. 


IIT. 


It was the deal between Coats and 
Fletcher which gave to piracy, under the 
genteel guise of privateering, its practical 
start in New York: as is made evident 
by the fact that as soon as the facili- 
ties offered for the transaction of pirati- 
cal business by the obliging Governor 
were noised abroad there was a notable 
gathering in this town of well-seasoned 
adventurers under the black flag. 

Quite the most prominent of these ear- 
ly arrivals was Captain Thomas Tew, a 
well-known practising pirate of that time; 
and an odd flavor of kindliness is given 
to this section of the chronicle by the fact 
that between him and the Governor— 
quite aside from the question of mutual 
interest— there was developed a friend- 
ship based upon mutual esteem. There 
was not the least doubt as to Tew’s char- 
acter, and his record was known. On the 
Indian Ocean he had cut and slashed into 
the East Indian Company’s ships so bra- 
zenly, and so successfully, that his name 
was a terror in all that part of the world. 
To take a fresh start in his old business 
he had come to America, and before pre- 
senting himself in New York he had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to procure a so- 
called privateering outfit in Rhode Island. 
That he had failed in this attempt is an 
emphatic testimonial to his disreputabili- 
ty—for the man who was too bad for the 
Bristol of that period must have been very 
bad indeed. 

Yet when Tew came down to New York, 
getting here in November, 1694, he and 
the Governor seem to have struck up a 
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friendship at the very start. Later, when 
Fletcher was hauled over the coals offi- 
cially for his misdoings, he admitted his 
knowledge of the fact that Tew had been 
a pirate, but explained that the captain 
had promised to abandon piracy and to 
become an honest privateer. He added 
that he had found the captain ‘‘agreea- 
ble and companionable,” and ‘* possessed 
of good sense and a great memory”; for 
which reasons of good fellowship, and also 
to reclaim him toa better life, he had nade 
the captain welcome to his home. The 
only serious defect in the captain’s moral 
character, Fletcher declared, was his ‘‘ vile 
habit of swearing”; which habit he, the 
Governor, seriously had set himself to 
cure, both by earnest counsel and by “‘lend- 
ing him a book upon the subject ’—and 
to these reformatory measures, he protest- 
ed, the captain had been encouragingly 
responsive. Tew, on his side, had mani- 


fested his good-will toward the Governor 
by presenting him with a handsome watch 
(which presumably had come into the 
captain’s possession as the result of a 
chance encounter with its lawful owner 
afloat); and also, according to rumor, had 
presented the Governor's lady and her 


daughter with some pleasing knickknacks 
in the way of jewels. 

As I have said, Fletcher was but a 
weak-kneed brother morally; and no 
doubt—coming from a life in London 
to a life in this dull, coarse, raw little 
town—he must have been so insufferably 
bored that the arrival of the ‘‘ agreeable 
aud companionable” pirate must have 
seemed to him a veritable godsend. And 
so, partly from self-interest, partly from 
good-will, Fletcher gave Tew the priva- 
teering commission against the French for 
which he asked: whereafter the captain 
made sail to the eastward and resumed 
with great success his piracies on the Ind- 
ian seas. 

In the case of Tew—who came here 
with plenty of stolen money left over 
from his previous pickings afloat—New- 
Yorkers had no more interest than was 
involved in supplying him with stores 
and, probably, furnishing him with a 
crew. But this was not a typical case. 
I have cited it more because of its odd- 
ness, and because the name of Tew has a 
most dashing notoriety in pirate annals, 
than because it is exemplary. 

A case truly typical is that of Captain 
John Hoar: who came up to New York 
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from the s’uth’ard — where he had been 
engaged in buccaneering until driven 
out of that business by the stringency of 
the times—about the year 1695. 

Captain Hoar was an Irishman, and he 
had an Irishman’s handsome contempt for 
all petty subterfuge, as well as a birthright 
joy in the breaking of heads. He obtained 
from Fletcher letters of marque against 
the French—because that was the official 
way of transacting the business that he 
had in hand—but he scorned (he would 
have said ‘‘scarrn’d”’) to make a real 
secret of his intentions, and openly re- 
cruited his men for the Red Sea and on 
the account. His financial backing, as 
was proved later, came from an unosten- 
tatious syndicate of twenty-two merchants 
of New York: the members of which qui- 
etly directed the management of the ven- 
ture in accordance with sound business 
principles, and left to their captain the 
congenial task of exploiting the joys and 
profits of a cruise with the jolly Roger 
at the fore. So well did the captain suc- 
ceed with his part of the work that when 
he dropped down through the Narrows 
he carried with him as fine a crew of 
privateering pirates as ever sailed out of 
this port. 

Something more than a year later the 
same syndicate quietly fitted out anoth- 
er ship—the Fortune, Captain Thomas 
Mostons — not as a privateer but as an 
ordinary slaver, and cleared her for Mad- 
agascar. Although professedly a slaver, 
the lading of the Fortune is described 
naively as consisting of ‘‘ goods suitable 
for pirates.” She made a good run to 
Madagascar, and there—by appointment, 
presumably — fell in with Hoar’s ship, 
well laden with Oriental goods; wheére- 
upon an exchange of cargoes was effect- 
ed; and the Fortune, bringing home also 
some of Hoar’s crew, came safely back 
again to New York in the summer of 
1698. 

IV. 

In this affair of Hoar’s our enterpris- 
ing merchants managed both ends of the 
business: they did their own piracy in 
one ship, and in another ship — as Red 
Sea traders—they brought home their 
piratical loot. It was an arrangement 
which obviously increased the profits; 
but it so greatly increased the risks that 
the odds were against it as a whole. Be- 
cause of which prudent considerations the 
more steady-going of the merchants of 
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New York gave the go-by to direct piracy, 
and were content with the lesser profits 
arising from the more conservative meth- 
ods of the Red Sea trade. 

To be sure, these were not inconsider- 
able. For instance, in the record pre- 
served of the venture made in the year 
1698 by Mr. Stephen De Lancey and oth- 
ers in the ship Nassau, Captain Giles 
Shelley, the fact is noted that ‘‘rum which 
cost but two shillings a gallon was sold 
for fifty shillings and three pounds a gal- 
lon,” and ‘‘ pipes of Madeira wine which 
cost here about £19 for £300.” With 
modest profits of this sort the mass of 
New York merchants was content; and 
it was only the dare-devi] younger men 
who went in for the big returns to be 
won by piracy pure. These last, indeed, 
sometimes gave a taste of their quality to 
their own fellow-townsmen—as when the 
slaver Prophet Daniel, out of this port, 
was seized in Madagascar, and the super- 
eargo (young Mr. John Cruger) noted 
among the captors ‘‘ Thomas Collins and 
Robin Hunt from West Chester, New 
York.” That was a case of dog eating dog. 

As I have stated above, the Red Sea 
trade was not at first openly counte- 
nanced in New York, yet the fact remains 
that when the trade became too notorious 
to be ignored, it squarely was defended by 
those who were engaged in it; that is to 
say, by the most prominent merchants of 
this rascally little town. The matter be- 
ing come to an open issue, the merchants 
‘“were high in their maintenance of the 
legitimacy of their trade....contending 
that they were right in purchasing goods 
wherever found, and were not put upon 
inquiry as to the source from which they 
were derived.’ In farther vindication of 
their methods they asserted that the ves- 
sels sent out by them to Madagascar ‘‘ were 
engaged in the pursuit of regular com- 
merece [{7.e., the slave trade] and that they 
accidentally came upon the ships in that 
region with which they trafficked for the 
East India goods brought into this port.” 

Certainly the profits arising from the 
trade were sufficiently great to dull the 
conscience of a better class of humanity 
than was found in the New York of that 
period. What these profits amounted to, 
and the conditions under which they were 
accumulated, may be shown by a more 
detailed statemert of Mr. De Lancey’s 
venture in the Nassau, to which refer- 
ence has been made above. 


The Nassau cleared hence for Mada 
gascar in July, 1698, with a loading of 
‘strong liquors and gunpowder,” and in 
due course arrived at the port of St. 
Mary’s. Here she disposed of her out 
ward cargo at the handsome rates above 
given; took on board for the return voy 
age a cargo of ‘‘ East Indian goods and 
slaves”; and received as passengers twen 
ty-nine pirates homeward bound for New 
York. Off the coast of America she fe]| 
in with some vessel that gave news of the 
sea-change that had taken place in the 
New York government—with the arrival 
of Lord Bellomont as Fletcher's succes 
sor-—and therefore ‘‘ landed fourteen of 
her passengers at Cape May,” while “‘ the 
others were put aboard of a sloop from 
which they were put ashore on the east 
end of Long Island ’—a region where pi 
rates were most kindly entreated in those 
days. These latter, apparently, came 
well out of their scrape; but the luckless 
fourteen landed in New Jersey were har 
ried and hounded across country by the 
authorities, and six of them were captured 
with their lading of stolen goods aboard 
Probably they were hanged. Precedent 
to this dismal ending to their venture, 
under stress of some sort, they made a 
fairly full confession of their piracies 
in East Indian waters, and mentioned the 
interesting fact that the twenty - nine 
of them had paid for their homeward 
passage in the Nassau ‘‘almost £4000.” 
With this item added to the sum of the 
returns, it is not surprising that the 
record of Mr. De Lancey’s venture ends 
with the statement: ‘‘ The voyage of the 
Nassau was an exceedingly prosperous 
one, netting her owners about £30,000.” 

Such great profits were had, of course, 
at the price of great risks. At the very 
time that the Nassau made her prosper 
ous voyage three other ventures out of 
New York came to calamitous endings. 
Two of the vessels were captured by pi 
rates, and the third, belonging to Freder 
ick Phillipse, ‘‘ was seized by an East 
India Company’s frigate *—presumably 
for taking to piracy at first hand. This 
was before any effort was made by the 
New York government to check the Red 
Sea trade. After the institution of what 
was regarded as a policy of oppression, 
the New-Yorkers still more sharply were 
put to it to make their ventures come to 
a good end. Yet New York enterprise 
for a time was equal to the emergency, 
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and in one way or another the trade 
went on. 

As atypical instance of its spirited and 
intelligent conduct, Mr. Valentine makes 
the following statement: ‘‘ About this 
time [1698] Frederick Phillipse, one of the 
Council of the Province, the richest man 
of that day in New York, expected a ship 
fro. Madagascar, and with a view to pre- 
vent her arrival in the port with contra- 
band goods, subjecting her to forfeiture, 
he despatched his son Adolphus in a ves- 
sel ostensibly bound to Virginia. This 
vessel, however, cruised in the offing un- 
til the appearance of the expected ship, 
when she approached and discharged her 
of great quantities of East India goods, 
with which she sailed to the Delaware, 
leaving the Madagascar ship to enter 
New York with only negroes on board.” 
Well conceived though this plan was, it 
ended badly. Mr. Valentine adds: ‘‘ The 
East India goods were afterward sent to 
Hamburg, where the vessel in which they 
were carried was seized and the men 
brought to trial.” 


¥s 


It stood to reason that this sort of 


thing could not be permitted to continue. 


The New-Yorkers were too greedy. Had 
they been satisfied with their honest gains 
from the then legitimate slave trade, and 
with their winnings from the legitimated 
form of piracy then carried on in the 
guise of privateering, no fault would have 
been found with them, and they would 
have been left to their own money-mak- 
ing devices in peace. But the Red Sea 
trade, by which these impudent colonists 
preyed directly upon the commerce of the 
mother -country—to say nothing of the 
strokes of business done by New York 
pirates in the capture of English ships in 
West-Indian waters—was so flagrant an 
impropriety that the home government 
could not do otherwise than take strong 
measures for bringing them up with a 
round turn. 

The obvious way to accomplish this 
necessary reform in New York business 
methods was to appoint in Fletcher's 
place a Governor who would have—what 
Fletcher certainly had not—a fair allow- 
ance of moral backbone. Such a person 
was found in Richard Coote, Ear] of Bello- 
mont, who, although he was appointed 
Governor in 1695, did not receive his com- 
mission until 1697, and he did not arrive 
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in New York and assume the duties of his 
office until April 2, 1698—during which 
period, as will be observed by reference to 
the dates of the events above mentioned, 
the Red Sea traders were getting in their 
very best work. 

But Lord Bellomont, during the time 
that he was hanging in the wind waiting 
for his commission to be made out, endea- 
vored—under the tutelage of Robert Liv- 
ingston, then temporarily resident in Lon- 
don—to make himself familiar with the 
affairs of the colony over which he eventu- 
ally was to rule. What was more to the 
purpose —or less to the purpose, as the 
event proved—he even essayed to begin the 
reformation wherewith he was charged: a 
laudable effort that led directly, by one of 
those oddly perverse twists of misfortune 
to which this city ever unhappily has been 
subject, to setting afloat the most notable 
pirate who ever sailed from New York, 
and one of the most notorious pirates who 
ever sailed the seas—William Kidd. 

According to Dunlop, ‘‘the English 
ministry were so deeply impressed with 
the necessity of suppressing piracy that 
Lord Bellomont was encouraged to solicit 
that a frigate might be fitted out for that 
purpose; but the war with France requir- 
ing all the naval force of Great Britain, 
the request was declined: however, a prop- 
osition to purchase and arm a private $hip 
for this service met encouragement so far 
that the Duke of Shrewsbury, Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, the Earls of Romney and 
Oxford, with others, became sharers in 
the enterprise with Livingston and Bel- 
lomont—the latter taking upon himself 
the equipment of the vessel.” In other 
records of the transaction the King is 
credited with having suggested it, and 
with offering to contribute towards it 
from his private purse the sum of £3000; 
and his Majesty also is represented as 
having failed to pay up his promised sub- 
scription when it fell due. However the 
project may have started, its prime mov- 
ers certainly were Livingston and Bello- 
mont; of whom the former undoubtedly 
was responsible for the selection of Cap- 
tain Kidd to command the armed vessel 
which presently went to sea. 

Mr. Livingston’s action was more than 
justified by the facts. Kidd’s record was 
excellent. In New York, where he made 
his home, he was well known as the re- 
spectable commander of an honest mer- 
chantman, the Antigua, trading to Eng- 
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land; while socially, as a well-to-do mas- 
ter-mariner, his position was good. He 
married in this city, in the year 1692, Sa- 
rah, widow of another ship-master, Jan 
Oort; and with the widow took over the 
late Captain Oort’s establishment on Han- 
over Square. Shortly before his departure 
on the unlucky cruise that landed him 
eventually at Execution Dock, the captain 
had purchased a building site on the Da- 
men farm, just then being sold off in lots, 
and had built for himself a comfortable 
house on what then was Teinhoven and 
now is Liberty Street, near Nassau: where, 
no doubt, the reorganized widow gave a 
handsome house- warming which drew 
heavily upon their store of ‘‘one pipe 
and one half-pipe of Madeira wine.” 
Livingston not only could, and pre- 
sumably did, testify to the captain’s good 
repute in their common home, but he 
also could testify—having but a little 
while previously made the eastward pas- 
sage in the Antigua—to the captain’s 
good seamanship. Another point in 
Kidd’s favor was his knowledge of the 
Red Sea methods, picked up in friendly 
talk with the Red Sea men, his famil- 
iar acquaintances, in New York; which 
knowledge, it was supposed, would ena- 
ble him to run them down promptly in 
their piratical haunts. And, finally, the 
captain’s bravery had been proved, and 
his loyalty tested, by the gallant fashion 
in which, but a year or so earlier, while 
in command of a privateer, he had come 
to the rescue of a King’s ship almost over- 
mastered in a bout with the French. 
Kidd received from the English author- 
ities at first the regular privateer’s com- 
mission of the period, giving him the right 
to war against the French; but this be- 
ing judged insufficient, a special commis- 
sion subsequently was made out for him, 
under date of January 26, 1696, which 
gave him ‘‘full authority to apprehend 
all pirates wherever he should encounter 
them, and to bring them to trial.” The 
money side of the transaction provided 
that all the property wrested from the 
pirates should vest in the stockholders in 
this queer enterprise, save that one-tenth 
of the piratical profits should be reserved 
to the King: to clinch which arrange- 
ment Livingston joined with Kidd in 
giving a bond to Lord Bellomont to ac- 
count for all prizes secured. These pre- 
liminaries being attended to, Kidd sailed 
on the Adventure, galley, in April, 1696, 


for New York; lay at this port for a while 
perfecting his arrangements and strength- 
ening his crew; and at last, in July, got 
fairly away to sea. 

VI. 

It is rather dreadful—looking at the 
matter from the romantic stand-point— 
to think what a picturesque figure would 
have failed to take its place in history 
had Captain Kidd remained an honest 
man. And a touch of melancholy is in 
fused into the situation even as it stands 
by the painful certainty that Kidd was 
not nearly so desperate a character as the 
popular legends and ballads which chron 
icle his doings would lead one to suppose 
Indeed, I am more than half inclined to 
believe—very much against my will 
that he was a pirate in spite of himself: 
and that he was very sorry for it; and 
that he probably could have excused him- 
self and got away scot-free had not his 
case become entangled with politics, and 
had not the need been urgent to make an 
example of some one pirate in the hand- 
for the good of those still in the bush—at 
that particular time. I feel that I owe 
an apology to the captain’s memory for 
making these admissions, inasmuch as he 
paid fairly with a stretched neck for the 
glamour which ever since has loomed 
about his name. 

What seems to have made him a pirate 
was the ill-advised contract under which 
he shipped his rapscallion crew. When 
he and Livingston were planning this 
pirate-hunting expedition together (as | 
believe that they did plan it) in the course 
of the long voyage over—talking it over 
night after night in the little cabin of the 
Antigua in the sanguine mood begotten 
of good-fellowship and stiff-mixed grog— 
there could have been no end to the for- 
tune looming large before them in the 
bright future of their confident hopes. 
When their project actually materialized 
in London, with the fitting out of the ship 
to make it effective, their anticipations of 
a rich recovery of stolen goods must have 
put on a still more* golden coloring—so 
that we almost can hear the captain (as 
the second bow] is getting low) vaporing 
away to Livingston and to the noble 
lords their partners in this enterprise 
about the prodigious profits certain to 
result from his cruise. Indeed, the terms 
of their joint agreement prove that they 
confidently expected to get out of it a 
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relatively enormous return. The actual 
investment of capital was about £5000. 
The prizes taken, after deducting the 
King’s tenth, were to be divided into four 
shares; of these, one share was to go to 
the crew, and the remaining three shares 
were to be divided again into five shares: 
of which Bellomont and his associates 
were to receive three, and Kidd and Liv- 
ingston one; but these last were to re- 
ceive the ship also in case Kidd delivered 
to Bellomont prize-goods to the value of 
or over £100,000. No doubt it was to 
emphasize his own confidence that the 
high hopes which this suggestion of 
£100,000 in prize-money held out to his 
partners would be fulfilled that induced 
the captain to ship his crew on the fatally 
unlucky basis of ‘‘ no prize, no pay.” 
Kidd does not seem to have gone into 
his work with much energy. Reaching 
New York in the spring of 1696, he made 
several short cruises hence with the in- 
tent to head off and capture suspicious 
vessels returning from the African coast; 
but,in point of fact, he did not encoun- 
ter any such vessels. His one small piece 
of luck was the capture of a French pri- 
vateer—in recognition of which useful 


service the Provincial Assembly ‘‘ voted 
him their thanks and a compliment of 


£250.” Naturally, his no - prize - no - pay 
crew became impatient. A large pro- 
portion of his men had been recruited in 
New York, and the New-Yorkers of those 
days were not in the habit of going to sea 
merely for their health. Under Kidd’s 
inert management they chafed until they 
were getting dangerously ripe for mutiny. 
It was in this strait—in order to retain his 
authority over his men; and also in order 
to justify himself to his backers, to whom 
he had been talking so glibly about prizes 
to the value of £100,000—that Kidd de- 
cided upon, and immediately put into ex- 
ecution, the dangerous plan of returning 
to New York and increasing his crew, and 
then making a course direct for the Mada- 
gascar region, and hunting for the pirates 
on what might be termed their native 
heath. 

What actually happened, according to 
Kidd’s own account of the matter, was 
precisely what the long-headed New- 
Yorkers prophesied would happen: the 
Adventure failed to find any pirate craft, 
or any merchantmen in obvious trade 
with pirates,and so made no prizes; the 
crew grew more and more clamorous for 
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the promised booty; and Kidd had not 
what nowadays would be termed the 
‘‘sand” to keep his men in order: out 
of which conditions came a mutiny that 
swung the Adventure into downright 
piracy, and replaced her ensign with the 
black flag. Of course Kidd’s lack of 
backbone ceased to be weakness and be- 
came crime when he consented to act as 
commander to these new-made pirates; 
yet even here there is a little of saving 
grace in his assertion that he did not com- 
mand them when they made their cap- 
tures, and in his plea that he consented 
to be their commander between whiles in 
the hope that he might swing them back 
again into the path of seafaring propri- 
ety. 

After all, the actual amount of piracy 
committed by this half-hearted pirate is 
absurdly out of proportion to his piratical 
celebrity. Assuming him to be respon- 
sible for what was done by his crew, this 
is his record: he stole some provisions on 
the Malabar Coast; he captured three, 
possibly four, ships; and—here his bad 
luck came in again—he personally killed 
one mutinous seaman at whom, it would 
seem quite justifiably, he happened to 
shy a corrective bucket. Absolutely, this 
is the sum of Captain Kidd's piratical 
career. Presumably, his great notoriety 
at this late day — when pirates like Tew 
and Hoar, who really amounted to some- 
thing, are almost forgotten—is due in part 
to the interesting fashion in which he 
fell from grace, and in part to the melo- 
dramatic legends which have arisen be- 
cause of the burial of a portion of his 
pirate spoils. 

VII. 

News travelled slowly from Madagascar 
to England in those days. For more than 
a year the Adventure continued her mild- 
ly criminal career before any hint of her 
misdoings came westward from the Indian 
seas. But when the news did come, there 
was nothing slow in the action taken by 
the Admiralty for the abatement of this 
marine nuisance. Word of Kidd’s pira- 
cies reached London in the autumn of 
1698; and by the 23d of November of that 
same year a squadron of King’s ships had 
started on their wallowing way to the 
Indian Ocean—charged particularly with 
the apprehension of Kidd and his fellows, 
and, generally, with the suppression of 
piracy in that sea. Farther notice of the 
doings of this squadron is unnecessary, in- 
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asmuch as Kidd was more than half-way 
across the Atlantic on his homeward voy- 
age before the first of the pursuing tubby 
war-ships had her snub-nose fairly around 
the Cape. 

In his thick-witted, luckless way the 
captain was at the pains to provide a 
part of the evidence which subsequently 
helped to hang him by coming home in 
his principal capture. This was the Yui- 
dah Merchant, a Moorish ship—but com- 
manded by an Englishman—well laden 
with East India goods and treasure. Only 
a small part of his crew returned with 
him. Soon after his arrival on the Afri- 
can coast ninety of his men had revolted 
and had gone off with the Mocha, frigate ; 
and when he shifted from the Adventure 
to the Quidah Merchant he was followed 
by only a portion of his crew. 

Being aware,as Mr. Valentine gently 
puts it, ‘‘ that under the best explanations 
he could give of his conduct he would be 
greatly censured,” the captain had the 
prudence to lay his landfall upon the 
West Indies—to the end that he might 
investigate from a safe distance his 
chances for making his peace with the 
Governor of New York. Early in the 
spring of 1699 he made the island of St. 
Thomas; but the protection which he 
there sought was denied to him, and he 
was forced to put to sea again without 
victualling. Bearing northward until he 
was off Hispaniola, he fell in with a sloop 
commanded by one Henry Bolton; which 
vessel he first hired to run down to Cu- 
racoa and purchase for him needed sup- 
plies, and then bought out and out in 
order that he might go in her upon a 
spying expedition to the northward be- 
fore venturing openly to return to New 
York. Bolton—who seems to have been 
one of the most obliging souls in the 
world, ready to do anything for a con- 
sideration—agreed to remain in charge 
of the Quidah Merchant, out of which 
much of the treasure was transferred to 
the sloop, until the captain’s return. 

Kidd's first landing in the English col- 
onies, in June, 1699, was made on the 
Jersey side of Delaware Bay—which fact 
probably lies at the root of the mani- 
fold legends of buried treasure all along 
shore from Salem Creek downward to 
Cape May. For a while he lay off the 


Horekills, picking up information in re- 
gard to Lord Bellomont’s vigorous policy, 
which was so disheartening that several 


of his men then and there deserted—yet 
for the most part were retaken again 
presently, some of them in the near-by 
town of Burlington, and others in Penn- 
sylvania, and even in Maryland — and 
then sailed around to the eastern end of 
Long Island Sound, and from Gardiner’s 
Island opened communication with Lord 
Bellomont, then in Boston, through the 
medium of their common friends. 

Kidd’s presentment of his case took the 
somewhat contradictory form of a denial 
of the charge that he had been a robber, 
coupled with what virtually was an offer 
to divide with the Governor stolen goods 
to the value of upwards of £40,000. He 
explicitly declared that, so far from shar- 
ing in the piracies of his crew, he had been 
locked fast in his cabin on each occasion 
when the Adventure had made a capture ; 
and that in continuing in command of 
the galley in the intermediate peaceful 
periods —though swayed by the high 
moral motives already cited—he had but 
yielded to a constraining superior force. 
Under these conditions, he explained, 
he had come into possession of the Moor- 
ish ship Quidah Merchant, having on 
board goods to the value of £30,000; and 
he also had acquired, by purchase, the 
sloop in which he was come to make his 
terms, bringing with him “‘ several bales 
of East India goods; 60 pounds weight 
of gold, in dust and ingots; about 100 
pounds weight of silver, besides other 
things of the value of about £10,000 ”- 
all of which, seemingly, he intimated 
might be considered as a part of the 
profits of the voyage; and thérefore di 
visible among its promoters, of whom 
Lord Bellomont was one. 

In Kidd’s favor, the fact is to be noted 
that his plea of superior force as the cause 
of his connivance at the piratical deeds 
of his crew carried on while he was fast 
under hatches was supported by various 
rumors which had drifted across seas to 
both England and America long in ad- 
vance of his return, and in New York 
had been accepted as the fulfilment of 
the prophecies of his’ misfortunes which 
had been made before he sailed away. 
This strong point is proved by a letter of 
Lord Bellomont’s, written in May, 1699, 
in which he refers to ‘the reports we 
have here of Captain Kidd’s being forced 
by his men to plunder two Moorish ships,” 
and to another report to the effect that 
‘*near one hundred of his men revolted 
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from him at Madagascar, and were about 
to kill him because he absolutely refused 
to turn pirate.” 

VIll. 

With this much to excuse him, and 
with the further mitigating circumstance 
that he had come home with full hands, 
the captain almost certainly would have 
been suffered to go free had there not 
been involved in his misdeeds far larger 
interests than his own. The manners 
and morals of the times were such that, 
when news came to England of the Ad- 
venture’s piracies, the charge was made 
openly that Lord Bellomont and the other 
dignitaries who had promoted the under- 
taking were party to this perversion of 
its purpose; and there was more than a 
hint that the King himself was involved 
with them, and was to have a share of 
the piratical profits of the cruise. It 
was the bruiting of this scandal which 
sent the King’s ships to sea for Kidd’s 
arrest in such a tearing hurry; and be- 
cause of this scandal—far more than be- 
cause of his own crimes and misdemean- 
ors—the unlucky captain eventually was 
hanged. 

Lord Bellomont’s Kidd's 


answer to 


message—possibly because he wanted to 
make sure of clapping hands upon this 
seafaring person whose misconduct had 
got his Lordship into such a pickle—was 


kindly and encouraging. He bade Kidd 
come to Boston, and promised him safety 
in case he made good his claim that he 
had been driven into piracy against his 
will. That the captain had his doubts 
as to the outcome of the matter was 
shown by his despatch of a part of his 
treasure to Stamford for safe-keeping, and 
by his burial of another part on Gardiner’s 
Island; by his sending secretly to Lady 
Bellomont a rich present of jewelry—the 
receipt of which she immediately dis- 
closed to her husband and to the Massa- 
chusetts Council; and, most of all, by 
his hesitant delay in going to Boston to 
plead his cause. Yet that he did go I 
take to be proof sufficient that he consid- 
ered himself to be an innocent man. 

The poor captain's misgivings were 
abundantly justified by the event. When 
at last in July, 1699, he presented him- 
self to the Governor and Council for ex- 
amination, hisexaminers made short work 
of him. On the ground that his explana- 
tions were trifling and frivolous, and be- 
cause of his refusal to reveal the where- 
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abouts of the Quidah Merchant unless 
Livingston’s bond in his favor were dis- 
charged (which refusal was an evidence 
of very sturdy loyalty to his friend), a 
case was found against him, and he for- 
mally was committed to prison on the 6th 
of July. 

Really, though, it was the Whig party 
that was under fire. So much political 
capital had been made in England out of 
the association of eminent Whigs with 
Kidd’s so-called piracies that nothing 
short of hanging the captain could be 
counted upon to clear the Whig skirts. 
But while in America it was easy enough 
to make out a case against him upon 
which he could be committed, in England 
—when at last, in the summer of 1700, 
Admiral Benbow had fetched him over 
there—it was not found easy to make out 
a case against him upon which he could 
be tried. Actually, in the end, he was 
put upon trial for the murder of the mu- 
tinous sailor whom he had killed by 
whacking him with a bucket, one William 
Moore; and for this so-called murder a 
jury that evidently knew its business 
brought him in guilty. At the time, the 
theory was advanced noisily that the 
prosecution was afraid to press the piracy 
charge for fear of revelations of collusion 
with very eminent Whig noblemen, pos- 
sibly even with the King, which certainly 
would ensue. Undoubtedly, the Whigs 
did want to get him out of the way: 
which effectually was accomplished by 
hanging him, in company with nine gen- 
uine pirates, on Execution Dock, in the 
city of London, May 12, 1701. 

Before the unfortunate captain was 
carried away to England by Admiral 
Benbow he saw his wife and daughter in 
Boston for the last time; and was per- 
mitted to give his wife some trifling part 
of his fatal winnings for her support. It 
is known that for several years after he 
was hanged they continued to live mod- 
estly in their house in Teinhoven Street; 
and then—the mother probably dying, 
and the daughter probably marrying—all 
trace of them is lost. But, obviously, 
it is more than a possibility that lineal 
descendants of the ill-fated pirate-in-spite- 
of-himself, who in a way was a political 
martyr, are alive in America to-day. 

As to the buried treasure that has had 
so much to do with keeping alive the 
captain’s memory, it seems to be reason- 
ably certain that the whole of his work 
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in this line was performed at Gardiner’s 
Island in June, 1699; and that the trea- 
sure then buried was dug up again and 
taken possession of by the colonial au- 
thorities within much less than a year. 
In Dunlop’s time the Gardiner family 
preserved—and probably do still preserve 
—the receipt given by the commissioners 
appointed to remove the treasure from 
their premises; which treasure consisted, 
as Dunlop summarizes it, of ‘‘a box con- 
taining 738 ounces of gold, and 847 ounces 
of silver, besides jewels.” 
IX. 

Long before Captain Kidd's execution, 
before even his return to America from 
his African voyage, the Red Sea trade 
from New York, and New York sea-rob- 
bing of all sorts, had been pretty much 
brought to an end. Lord Bellomont did 
the work that he had been sent to do, but 
at such a cost of strength wasted in over- 
coming needless obstacles, and with such 
travail due to unnecessary worry, that 
the victory won by this honest and gal- 
lant gentleman may be said fairly to have 
landed him in his grave. To make a 
modern (but most improbable) parallel, 
should a New York Mayor of our present 
enlightened period squarely set himself 
to breaking down the City Hall ring, he 
would be fighting practically the same 
fight that Lord Bellomont made against 
his own rasea!ly Council, and against the 
rascally provincial officers generally, two 
hundred years ago; and Lord Bellomont’s 
hands were tied by those whose sworn 
duty it was to aid him precisely as would 
be done in the case of this very imaginary 
reforming Mayor of the present day. 

When his Lordship—who was turned 
of sixty, and who seems to have been a 
peppery gentleman—proclaimed his com- 
mission and assumed the duties of his 
office, the members of the Council re- 
ceived him with a commendable cordial- 
ity; and when he stated in set terms that 
he had been sent to New York to break 
up piracy and the Red Sea trade, and that 
he meant to do it, the affable Councillors 
—almost all of whom were engaged in 
these branches of marine industry—gave 
him at once to understand that in the ac- 
complishment of his good work they were 
the very people who could be counted 
upon to uphold his hands. Actually, 
however, the members of the Council— 
being leading merchants of the city, and 


directly representing the very interest 
that Bellomont was to attack — uttered 
these fine words not with the intention 
of buttering parsnips, but to the end that 
they might retain their offices, and so 
weaken the effect of, perhaps even pre 
vent wholly, the Governor’s attempted 
reform. 

The inevitable break in this factitious 
era of good feeling came before his Lord 
ship had been two days Governor—upon 
his summary suspension from the Council 
of Colonel William Nicoll on the charee 
of being the go-between through whom 
Governor Fletcher had carried on: busi 
ness with the pirates,and who also had 
shared with Fletcher the pirate bribes. 
This was more than the Councillors had 
bargained for, and therefore—especiall 
as there was no telling where the light 
ning would strike next—they resisted as 
far as they dared, and so forced a compro 
mise. On the 8th of May the Governor 
wrote to the Lords of Trade: ‘‘ Col 
Nicoll ought to be sent with Col. Fletch 
er a criminal prisoner to England for 
trial; but the gentlemen of the Council 
are tender of him, as he is connected b 
marriage with several of them, and I am 
prevailed upon to accept £2000 for his 
appearance when demanded.” Yet the 
cease against Nicoll was admitted even by 
himself. According to Dunlop he “ac 
knowledged the receipt of monies, but 
not”’—this touch is quite inimitable— 
‘*from pirates known”! 

As in the administrative so also in the 
executive department of his rotten little 
government, the Governor found at first 
covert and then violently overt opposi 
tion instead of support. The Earl's own 
kinsman, Chidley Brooke, Collector of 
Customs and Receiver-General of the 
Province, took the lead in traversing his 
Lordship’s authority; and the example 
thus set naturally was followed, in the 
then state of public opinion, all down 
the executive line. In very bitterness of 
spirit this harried and tormented gentle 
man wrote to the King: ‘‘I am obliged 
to stand entirely upon my own legs: my 
assistants hinder me, the people oppose 
me, and the merchants threaten me. It 
is indeed uphill work”—and so most cer- 
tainly it was. 

The first clash came over the seizure of 
the ship Fortune; which vessel, as al- 
ready has been stated, brought back from 
the African coast to the projectors of the 
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expedition the stealings of Captain John 
Hoar. As the object of the Fortune's 
voyage was a matter of common notori- 
ety, the Governor ordered his Collector 
to seize her instantly in the King’s name. 
Brooke's personal friends no doubt had 
money invested in this venture; very pos- 
sibly he had money invested in it him- 
self; certainly, as things then were going, 
he was to receive his share of the stolen 
goods as a return for permitting them 
to be landed by the thieves. Therefore 
Brooke at first objected that he had no 
boat at his command; then that it was 
not his business to make the seizure any 
way, and ended by interpreting the Gov- 
ernor’s ‘‘instantly” as meaning the next 
morning—and in the night thus left avail- 
able almost the whole of the Fortune's 
cargo was brought ashore. 

Being, as I have said, a peppery gentle- 
man, Lord Bellomont was in a fine tem- 
per over this evasion of his orders. He 
gave Brooke a practical lesson in the 
meaning of the word “instantly” by 
whisking him out of the Collectorship 
neck and heels; and in the same turn of 
the hand appointed in his place Stepha- 
nus Van Cortlandt, with one Mousay as 
Searcher, and sent the latter flying off to 
seize the pirate plunder of the Fortune 
in the house of Van Sweeten, a merchant, 
where, as word came to him, it had been 
stored. A constable was ordered to ac- 
company Mousay; but each of three con- 
stables sent for, in turn, managed to be 
missing at the moment when his services 
were required. Finally, when Mousay, 
with one Everts, did at last go to make 
the seizure, a regular mutiny broke out 
among the merchants—who flocked to 
Van Sweeten’s house and hustled the of- 
ficers into an extemporized Black Hole, 
a close hot loft in which the goods to be 
seized had been concealed, and there 
locked them fast. For three hours they 
were thus imprisoned, and they ‘‘ had 
like to died of it.” Fortunately, before 
they were quite stifled, the Governor got 
wind of what had happened, and de- 
spatched the Lieutenant-Governor, back- 
ed by a file of soldiers, to relieve them 
and to enforce the seizure of the goods. 

What seems to be another version of 
this same story gives the house of ‘‘ the 
Sheriff” as the hiding-place to which the 
eargo of the Fortune was carried, and in 
which these racy liberties were taken 
with the persons of the officers of the 


law. Color is given to this even stronge: 
presentment of the impudent iniquity o! 
the period by the fact that the then Sherif! 
was Ebenezer Wilson, a merchant (and 
therefore likely to have piratical inter 
ests), and that he was suspended from 
office during a part of histerm. That he 
was thought none the worse of by his 
fellow-New-Yorkers because of his Red 
Sea dealings is shown by the facts that 
he was elected Mayor of this city in the 
years 1707-10, and that in the years 1709 
10 he was a member of the Provincial 
Council. But fancy the height of the 
high-tempered Governor's rage at finding 
in one single morning the Collector of 
the Port, the Sheriff of the city, three con 
stables, and a mutinous body of the prin 
cipal merchants—that is, of the leading 
citizens—all joined in opposition to his 
authority and afloat together in the same 
piratical boat! 
X. 

In the nature of things an open issue 
between the Governor and his Council 
could not long be avoided. It came in 
the demand for clearances for the Prophet 
Daniel, the Nassau, and two other ships 
which sailed from New York in July 
1698 for Madagascar. The Governor or- 
dered that before receiving clearances 
these ships must be put under bonds not 
to trade with pirates. The Council— 
members of which had money up on the 
several ventures—decided that such bonds 
should not be required. The merchants 
of the city backed the Council, of course, 
and raised such a hubbub that the Gov- 
ernor—at that time but a little while in 
office—yielded to the general clamor, and 
suffered the ships to go unbonded to sea. 

By this time the bitter feeling here was 
very strong against his Lordship; and it 
grew stronger as news came up from va- 
rious points along the coast of more than 
half a dozen vessels, laden with piratical 
cargoes, which had turned about and put 
to sea again upon getting news of the 
hard times respectable traders were hav- 
ing under this devil of a Governor in 
New York. It was angrily—yet proba- 
bly truly—declared that he had ‘‘ hinder- 
ed £100,000 from being brought into the 
city”; and to this was added the assertion 
that his continuance in office meant no- 
thing less than the ruin of the commerce 
of the town. Wherefore a regular organi- 
zation against him was effected among the 
merchants, and by these injured colonists 
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an attorney was sent to England to 
sent the record of his misdoings to, 
to pray for his removal by, the King. 

It was all the better for the Governor, 
probably, that the case against him was 
pressed with such brazen impudence. He 
was in a better position to defend himself 
than if he had been attacked in the dark. 
In short order he got rid of the most pi- 
ratical of the members of his Council. 
Pinhorne was dismissed; Bayard, Willet, 
Mienville, and Lawrence were suspended ; 
Phillipse resigned—and, in place of these 
frail brothers, Abraham Depeyster, Rob- 
ert Livingston, Thomas Weaver, Samuel 
Staats, and Robert Walters were called to 
the board. With these honest allies it 
was possible for the Governor to do some- 
thing at home; while over in England— 
where necessarily was to be had the final 
settlement of the whole matter—he gain- 
ed his first point by securing the condem- 
nation of Fletcher; and thereafter, in 
every point raised against him by the 
representative of the New York mer- 
chants, the charges made by his enemies 
were refuted and his own position was 
sustained. 

It was in the very midst of Lord Bello- 
mont’s triumphal progress toward reform- 
ing the morals of this town that the news 
came from Africa that Kidd had turned pi- 
rate: which fact instantly was seized upon 
eagerly, both here and in England, as a 
proof that the Earl himself was as much 
a promoter of piracy as anybody, and 
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that his efforts to uproot the piratical 
commerce of New York were solely that 
he might himself secure the monopoly.of 
its illicit gains. But the Governor, who 
was game all the way through, was only 
the more encouraged by this vilely slan- 
derous outcry to hang on to his purpose 
with the more intense tenacity; and be- 
cause he did so hang on—like the delight- 
ful old bull-dog that he was—he came out 
victorious in the end. 

He was a trifle over-old for such rough- 
and-tumble fighting, and he was of a gouty 
habit and choleric to a degree; where- 
fore, after being kept for near three years 
in a righteous rage, it is not surprising 
that his Lordship’s overheated flesh could 
not longer contain his broiling spirit, and 
that, a martyr to his own high-tempered 
virtue, he incontinently died. His death 
occurred on March 5, 1701; and his body 

after resting for some years in the 
chapel in the Fort—was laid at rest in 
St. Paul's churech-yard: where still is his 
unmarked grave. 

Very likely this sturdy old boy died 
not unwillingly, for his life here—save 
for the knowledge of the good that he 
was doing —most certainly could not have 
been a pleasant one. Moreover, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
accomplished his purpose; that through 
his exertions New York piracy and sea- 
stealing at second-hand, rampant at the 
time of his coming, was as dead as he 
was about to be himself. 


The End. 
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THE LINE-MAN’S WEDDING. 
W ITH my good friend George Fletch- 


er, of whom there may be more to 
say in another account of the ‘* People 
We Pass,” I enjoyed the adventure here 
set forth. It was the witnessing of an 
East Side wedding, which was in itself re- 
markable, and which afforded a chance 
for a close-range study of a phase of 
tenement life which was yet more inter- 
esting. Joe, my friend’s apprentice, had 
obtained his promise that he would some 
day call upon the lad’s mother, who was 
grateful for something Fletcher had done 
for the boy quite in the way of business. 
The promise had been long standing 
when, one night recently, Joe told his 
employer that two friends of his sister 
were to be married at his home, and that 
it would be a great honor to the family 
if he were present. 

‘** Don’t be the least afraid,” said Fletch- 
er. We were pursuing our way between 
tall frowning walls of tenements. We 
noticed that the orderliness of their fire- 
escapes and windows was the basis of a 
grand disorder of pots, pans, quilts, rugs, 
rags,and human heads. As for the peo- 
ple, few were on the pavements. ‘‘ Don't 
be the least afraid,” said he; ‘* there’s no- 
thing except contagious diseases to fear 
in these streets. They are the safest in 
town to walk in; the only ones where the 
front doors are left unlocked at night. As 
for the people, they are what we all 
sprang from; they are what America is 
made of.” 

The next time you are in the neigh- 
borhood of Grand Street and the Bowery 
you may see the region. Turn to the 
east a block or two, and looking along 
Forsyth Street, to which you will quick- 
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ly come, you will see little Joe’s home. 
It is a gigantic five-story double tene- 
ment. It has the words ‘‘ Big Barracks” 
painted in black letters on a white ground 
on one side near the top. They are start- 
ling words to see and to think about, for 
whether the landlord had them painted 
there to show his defiance of decency, or 
whether it was a depraved sense of humor 
which prompted that rich barbarian’s act, 
no libel was practised. Only the truth, or 
a merciful hint of the truth, was expressed 
in the words. Barracks they are within 
those walls, and for miles and miles to the 
northward of them rise blocks after blocks 
of other barracks. They are worse than 
the soldiers’ dwellings to which the word 
is usually applied. They are more like 
those subterranean dormitories under- 
neath Paris where the dead were stored, 
for though there is swarming, teeming 
life in the tenements of New York, they 
are veritable catacombs. They are the 
tombs of manly and womanly dignity, of 
thrift, of cleanliness, of modesty, and of 
self-respect. Man’s first requirement is 
elbow-room, and these barracks deprive 
him of it. Where there is not elbow- 
room ambition stifles, energy tires, high 
resolve is still-born. Childhood must be 
kept as it comes—fresh and pure, inno- 
cent, unsuspecting, hallowed. On this 
the world depends. But childhood in 
these barracks is a hideous thing. In- 
stead of a host of simple joys that should 
brighten life’s threshold, the little ones 
get age in babylhood, wisdom in forbidden 
things, and ignorance of what is sweetest 
and best. 

Little Joe was at the doorway, and led 
us up and in. He introduced us to his 


mother, a jolly big German widow, who 
laughed incessantly, and with such chan- 





THE LINE-MAN'S 


ging tone and fashion that in a five-min- 
ute conversation she did not utter above 
half a dozen words, yet took her part sat- 
isfactorily by laughing. Where almost 
any other woman would have said ** Yes,” 
and ‘‘You’re very kind,” and ** Do you 
think so?” she smiled, giggled, chuckled, 
and laughed. As one of us remarked. 
‘*she had a mind that would never ache 
from straining—one like a mill-pond in 
quiet weather.” Joe's sister was flitting 
in and out in such a way as to be partly 
in that room and more considerably in 
other rooms, whence issued alternate 
sounds of feminine merriment and femi- 
nine bickering. Joe captured and pre- 
sented her. She was an ideal daughter 
of the tenements—a stunted, black-eyed, 
well-rounded little thing, with her coarse 
black hair ‘* banged” on a line with her 
She wore a bit of lace at her 
throat, and two large red bands at the 
lower ends of the very tight sleeves of a 
which tilted backwards and for 


eyebrows. 


dress 


wards and sideways, regardless of her 

movement, as if it had a will as well as 

ways of its own. 
‘**This is my sister,” 
She bowed stiffly. 


said Joe 


‘She ain’t going to get married.” 

‘* You jest shut up,” said she. 

‘** Because her feller’s so google-eyed ” 
—here the boy’s ears were spitefully box- 
ed—‘‘that if they went to get spliced *— 
here his face was slapped—"* tle minister 
would marry him to the wrong gir], ‘less 
he was blindfolded.” 

‘*T don’t care, now,” said the girl, very 
much mortified and angry. ‘‘ You're a 
sassy thing. Mother, can’t he stop?” 

The old woman laughed immoderately 
as the girl flounced out of the room, 
which then began to fill with young peo- 
ple, mainly with girls, who looked and 
dressed so like Joe’s sister that they 
might easily be mistaken for members of 
the same family. The young men who 
had been invited came in a body. They 
first met together, as was their nightly 
custom, in a large room over a corner 
groggery, where they maintained what 
they called ‘‘ The Pinochle Club.” Tens of 
thousands of men meet in the same way 
in the liquor and beer saloons of the city 
every night and every Sunday, and when- 
ever they are not at work. If the votes 
of the members of what we call the clubs 
of the town could be contrasted, in bulk, 
with the votes of these little social clubs 
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and corner-saloon coteries, the reader 
would understand why Tammany Hall 
respects the saloon coteries and treats 
the great clubs of Fifth Avenue with con- 
tempt. These young men who came to 
the wedding were honest enough young 
fellows. They were working-men. Some 
wore blue shirts under outer clothes of 
locally fashionable patterns, but one or 
two displayed high colored collars and 
cuffs that matched them. Each carried a 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and each took 
his turn in darting across the room with 
a peculiar slide, and spitting noisily more 
or less in the direction of the stove. 

The bride, a tiny, pert little blond Ger- 
man, with eyes that shone with mischiev- 
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ous expression, was surrounded by the 
other girls. To their surprise she would 
not take off her hat and cloak, she would 
not sit down, she would not say why. 
She would only laugh silently with her 
tiny beadlike eyes. It was evident that 
between excitement and self -conscious- 
ness she was undergoing an intense strain. 
Presently there came a stalwart young 
fellow, blond also and a German, who, 
from a physical stand-point, was certainly 
handsome. And he was more than com- 
monly intelligent-looking as well. His 
dress, under the circumstances, was very 
peculiar. He wore a cardigan jacket, and 
shabby trousers tucked in cowhide boots, 
to which were affixed the heavy spurred 
irons with which telegraph-line-repairers 
climb the poles on which the wires are 
strung. In one hand he swung a cap 
and a stout new hempen rope. The young 
men gathered around him and loudly 
voiced their astonishment, for this, it ap- 
peared, was the bridegroom. They asked 
him if he had just quit work, and how 
long it would take him to dress, and 
‘*‘ what it all meant, anyhow.” 

‘Ts the kag of beer here?” he asked the 
jolly widow, in German. She replied 
with an affirmative series of chuckles 
and indications of pent-up merriment, 
and a great bustle ensued. As a result 
there was brought into the room a table 
spread with cold meats, German cheeses, 
pickles, strange cakes with the fruits out- 
side, and other cakes covered with icing 
and rubbed with red sugar. Then fol- 
lowed the inevitable beer—mainstay and 
chief delight of the masses—in a keg on 
a wooden horse, and accompanied by 
more than a score of heavy beer-saloon 
glasses with handles. This was the bride- 
groom’s answer to the questions of his 
friends, and, being practical in its way, 
was received with better grace than the 
girls had accorded to the bride’s responses 
in mysterious and mischievous glances. 

The next important personage to arrive 
was the clergyman, a shrivelled little 
German, in a battered beaver hat and suit 
of black, illumined by one of those high 
white collars that show no break, but 
seem to have been made and laundered 
on the necks of those who wear them, 
He rubbed his hands before the stove, 
and after consuming a palmful of snuff, 
put to violent use a handkerchief of so 
pronounced a red that it made him seem 
to suffer from an extraordinary hemor- 


rhage at the nose. When he was, as it 
seemed to the others, ‘‘ very good and 
ready,” he took from a tail pocket of his 
coat something very like a woman's 
striped stocking, and fitted its open end 
over his skull. Then the stocking took 
the guise of a liberty cap. During all 
this time he spoke to no one, but carried 
the air of a man of business bent upon a 
perfunctory performance, and determined 
to execute it properly and with despatch. 
His stocking adjusted, he might have 
spoken—indeed, he did clear his throat as 
if to do so—but the arrival of the tardiest 
of the guests prevented his doing so. This 
new arrival was, next to the bride and 
groom, the person of most distinction in 
the company, Mr. Barney Kelly, the re 
porter. 

‘* Ah, there, Barney,” all the men called 
out. 

‘**Ah, there; put it there,” said the 
genial journalist, making a pantomimic 
offer of a shake of his hand to all at once. 

In presenting him to the reader there 
is no intention to have it understood that 
he represents more than a very small 
fraction of those who follow the impor- 
tant profession to which he is allied. 
And yet his kind exists and even pros- 
pers, in isolated instances, especially upon 
such newspapers of the period as pride 
themselves upon a feverish degree of in- 
cessant originality in the pursuit and 
treatment of exciting topics. In the jour 
nals to which I refer the daily and nu- 
merous *‘sensations” are uniformly spread 
out under long and very black head-lines 
upon sheets no edition of which goes to 
the public as anything less extraordinary 
than an ‘‘ Extra”—that word being in- 
variably printed in larger and blacker 
type than the titles of the newspapers 
themselves. The popular journal which 
employs Mr. B. Kelly upon its staff is 
the well-known Daily Camera, possessor 
of uncountable circulation, giver of end- 
less chromos, albums, and prizes— the 
same which comes out green as its readers 
on St. Patrick’s day,and red (as if with 
the blushes of journalism) on the Fourth 
of July. In facet, and in short, the Cam- 
era is the identical journal which “ beat ” 
all its contemporaries by three minutes 
with the news of one electrocution, and 
followed up that triumph with an aecount 
of a subsequent electrocution in no less 
time than half an hour before the Govern- 
or granted a reprieve to the condemned 
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THE PREACHER 


man. To the office of the Camera young 
Barney Kelly came as an office-boy from 
the tenements. Allowed to make extra 
money by writing for the sporting page 
(developer of most of such odd fish in 
the newspaper swim), lhe exhibited such 
talent as a tireless and ingenious news- 
getter that he was soon installed as a 
reporter. His lack of modesty did not 
trouble him. The defects in his education 
he was repairing by good use of a shrewd 
mind and an imitative nature; and mean- 
time the office men were ‘licking into 
shape” or rewriting all the copy he 
turned in. We shall see traces of a queer 
lingo in Mr. Kelly’s speech. He knows 
better English than he speaks, just as 
many New-Yorkers who bold themselves 





his superiors know better 
than to talk like affected 
Englishmen, as they do 
In their cases, as in Bar 
ney’s, these peculiarities 
of speech are mere hom 
ages to fashion, for as the 
proper thing in the mid 
dle of town is to talk 
broad English, so the 
proper thing in the tene 
ment regions is to talk 
‘* Bowery.” 

‘** Vell,” said the par 
son, facing the company, 
‘**do ve been all retty?” 

‘* Min,” said the bride 
groom, turning to the 
bride, ‘‘ have you told 

any one?” 

** Well, I just guess 
not,” said the bride. 

‘* Very well, then,” said 
the bridegroom. ‘Gents 
and ladies all. The first 
time I seen Minnie Bech 
man I was at work on a 
pole just in front of this 
window, where she was 
sitting, once, on a visit to 
these old friends of hers. 
She took to me, and—you 
know how it is yourselves 

I took to her, and we 
agreed to get married. 
Well, then, the thing was 
how we was to get mar- 
ried so as to make a sen- 
sation in thecity. Well, 
then, Barney Kelly here, 
he put the scheme into 

my head that we was to get married on a 
po—” 

‘*Hully gee, Chris!” exclaimed the 
great journalist, ‘‘don’t give the snap 
away so quick.” 

‘*Go on, Chris!” ‘‘Go on, Dutch!” 
cried the others. 

‘*‘ No; you go ‘head and tell it, Barney,” 
said the bridegroom. “Tell it just the 
way you'll write it up.” 

‘I've written it up a’ready,” said the 
journalist. ‘‘It’s a corker, boys—ladies 
and gentlemen—a corker; a hull collum 
in the Camera!” 

‘Say, fellers, that’s great, hain’t it?” 
one visitor exclaimed. ‘‘Is our names 
dere in de Camera, Barney?” 

‘‘Every son of a gun’s name that got 
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invited is in there, you kin bet,” said Mr. 
Kelly. ‘‘Now I'll give you the whole 
snap. You see, this is the age of sensa- 
tions, and nothing but sensations goes. 
Understand? You know how it is in the 
noozepaper business, you can’t git the 
coin unless you git sensations. I was 
a-chasin’ meself up an’ down the side- 
walks one day when I run acrost Dutch, 
our friend here. You know the first 
time I seen Dutch was at the Pinochle 
Club, and I worked him fer a sensation 
on the ‘Romance of a Line-man.’ Him 
and I faked a dandy story. “Iwas about 
a feller bein’ on a pole, an’ he got to 
thinkin’ *bout his poor old mother that 
was a-dyin’ round the corner—see? An’ 
he took off his rubber glove to wipe the 
tears from his eyes, and he touched a live 
wire, an’ he curled up like an autumn 
leaf an’ died on the pole—see? An? Dutch 
was on the pole an’ took him down, an’ 
we faked up how, ever since that night— 
see?—he don’t dream of nothing but live 
wires. Everything that he dreams of 
turns inter snakes, and the snakes turns 
out to be live wires—see?—and chases 
him to the roof, an’ off inter the street, 
where he wakes up dead an’ mangled. 


Gents, that’s how I got acquainted with 
Dutch, an’ made him famous, an’ got eight 
dollars in hard stuff for me trouble. 

‘* Well, now, we're gettin’ to the mar- 


riage. I was a-chasin’ meself over the 
sidewalks, and I met Dutch, and he told 
me he was goire to marry his girl. I 
seen the chance for a sensation the min- 
ute he told me. ‘ We can make a sensa- 
tion,’ says I; ‘ one that ‘ll make the boys 
on the News and Dial crazy and sick— 
People have got married in Trinity 
steeple, in a row-boat on the river, in a 
cab in Central Park, in a balloon, on 
skates, by telephone and telegraph, and 
on horseback—in fact, more ways than 
you can shake a stick at—but Dutch an’ 
me agreed we never heard of no one 
gittin’ married on a telegraph pole. He’s 
a line-man, an’ climbing them sticks is 
his business, ladies; so the only thing 
was whether Minnie wouldn’t be a-scared 
—see? Her mother wouldn't have it; but 
there wasn’t no poles around her house, 
anyhow; and besides, Dutch wanted the 
pole where he was when he first seen 
Minnie. He told her all about it, an’ she 
was dead game, and she says, ‘We might 
as well be romantic wunst in our life '— 
see?” 
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‘** So,” said the bridegroom, vastly im- 
patient to play his part, ‘‘ we didn’t tell 
Min’s mother she was a-goin’ to get 
married at all; and as for Minnie being 
a-scared, why, here goes for the first wed- 
ding alongside the wires.” 

‘*Stop! Hold on!” the little clergy 
man said, imperatively, arresting the 
bride and groom as they were about to 
leave the room. ‘‘ Toes anypody here op- 
ject to dis wetting, or to der manner of it?” 

Anxiety shone in every young face, 
and each person looked at the other to 
see who should raise a question about the 
propriety of what they all regarded as 
novel and exciting sport. 

‘*Do you think it all right yourself?” 
one of the young men asked of the cler- 
gyman. 

‘* Oh, vell,” he said, with a laugh and 
a shrug of the shoulders that seemed to 
indicate a desire to shake off all responsi- 
bility and gravity, ‘‘I ton’d know apout 
dot. A man gits porn in vunny blaces, 
and a man dies in vunny blaces. It 
makes not much deeferenz if he shood 
git marrit by such blaces vot he likes. 
Laties and shendlemen, so long vot effery- 
pody peen bleased, vy shood not I git 
bleased? It is mit me only choost a mad- 
der of gitting my pay for der chob.” 

‘* He’s all right, lads; don’t go to guy- 
ing him,” said the journalist. Then, in 
an ‘‘aside,” he whispered, ‘‘That’s His 
Whiskers that married the skeleton and 
the fat woman in the Bowery museum 
last week, an’ got a collum in every 
morning paper—see?” 

‘*But, my vriends,” the parson con- 
tinued, producing a tiny black book, and 
speaking in a graver and less business- 
like tone than before, ‘‘in der chapel 
vare I been aggustomed to do dese sort of 
dings I alvays gif a vord of adwice. See 
to it you got a goot vooman—a vooman 
mitout bride and voolishness. See to it 
you haf got a goot man, von vich got 
shteady vork, und vich dreats his farder 
und mudder bropper. See to it, bote of 
you, vot you got luf by your hearts. Not 
vot I eall shicken luf, not vot I shall call 
dot luf vich purns der body vile der 
heart und soul are shiffering mit cold, 
but dot kind of luf vich is more as 
twenty-one years old, und looks ewd for 
der future; vich says, ‘I haf got a young 
yvooman vich vill got blendy shildren, 
und vill pring ‘em up goot, und vill dake 
care uf me ven I got sick, und vill also 
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vork for her liffing, choost like myself’; 
und, ‘I haf got a.man sdrong und held- 
ty like a lion, und he has got a gopt 
trade, und if he trinks lager-peer a leedle 
he vill not git trunk too much und make 
a fool by his family, und he vill dreat me 
like I ought to peen dreated, so nice as I 
could vish.’ Now, den, I am all retty.” 

The bridegroom, a picture of impa- 
tience, held out one powerful arm, crook- 
ed at the elbow, and the diminutive bride 
leaped into it and was carried as lightly 
out of the room as if she weighed no more 
than a shawl. All the young men and 
many of the girls trooped down stairs 
behind the happy man and his freight, 
the clanking of the irons on his boots 
drowning the noises of all their feet. The 
clergyman went to one of the front win- 
dows, and throwing it open, leaned out, 
book in hand; all who remained in the 
room crowded behind him and at the 
other window. Within a few feet—say 
twice an easy-reaching distance—rose the 
great mastlike pole,and even with the next 
floor above were the cross-bars on which 
the lowest wires were fastened. Five min- 
utes before, not many persons had been 
seen on the street, but now the sidewalk 
was thronged, and men, women, and chil- 
dren, some shouting, some laughing, and 
some calling loudly to others at a dis- 
tance, were hurrying to the scene. Per- 
ceptible above the other sounds was the 
thud, thud, thud of the line-man’s spikes, 
or ‘‘irons,” as he drove them into the 
pole. He mounted steadily upward, cir- 
cling the pole with one arm, while his 
bride rested partly on the other and partly 
on a hempen rope which was arranged 
so as to form a loop under her body and 
over his farther shoulder. 

‘*Don’t spill me, Chris,” she said, in a 
tone betraying at least a little nervousness. 

** Don’t—wiggle—an’—I—won't,” said 
he, punctuating each word with a thud 
and a step upward. 

At first the villageful of people who 
lived on that one block had been aroused 
by the rumor that a girl was climbing a 
telegraph pole, but the spectacle of the 
man and the girl working their way tow- 
ards heights that thousands inhabit, but 
reach exclusively by stairs or elevators, 
gave rise to the report that the man was 
a maniac. The invention waxed more 
ingenious as it flew, until it got about 
that the maniac was going to hang him- 
self and the girl from the cross-bars. In 


a minute and a half the block, from stoop- 
line to stoop-line, was crowded. If any 
policeman was in the neighborhood, he 
did not interfere. The Pinochle Club was 
never interfered with. 

‘*Ready! Be quick about it,” said the 
bridegroom; and at the words the little 
German parson, leaning so far out of the 
window that the end of his stockinglike 
cap fell in front of his nose, began to read 
the marriage service, in German, at break 
neck speed. In the wild flight of words 
there were perceptible haltings, marked 
with a ‘‘ Yah” by one or the other of the 
couple on the pole. Before it seemed pos- 
sible that the ceremony could have reach- 
ed its conclusion, the minister stopped, 
slapped his book shut, and said, in what 
he intended for the Queen’s English, *‘ | 
now bronounce you man und vife. May 
Gott in heffun pless you bote!” 

A roar of applause marked their suc- 
cessful descent to the street, and present 
ly the bride and groom, the former glow- 
ing from excitement, and the latter nursing 
his arm with rude pantomime, reappeared 
in the room, preceded by some and follow- 
ed by the others of those who had gone 
down to the street with them. Then 
there was great excitement. The young 
men seized the proud and grinning bride- 
groom’s hands and jerked him violent] 
about the room in the excess of their ad 
miration. The young women crowded 
the bride into a corner and intended to 
give vent to their surprise and delight, 
but their excitement greatly exaggerated 
their natural lack of conversational gifts. 
When they did recover their powers of 
speech the results were not such as one 
is accustomed to in feminine gatherings 
in the heart of the town. But these girls 
have standards of their own, and were 
conscious of no defects in manners. Be 
sides, they were excited, and had put 
aside all the affectation they display when 
they call out ‘‘Carsh! heah, carsh!” in 
the great shopping stores in which some 
were employed; and they did not mince 
their words, as is their fashion at the first 
meeting with a prepossessing young man. 
Here are some sentences of their talk: 

‘*It was great, Minnie.” 

“Tt was out of sight.” 

‘* For Gord's sakes! I don’t see how you 
could ever do it.” 

‘*T didn’t care.” This by the bride. 

‘* She hit me for a silk dress for doing 
it, just the same,” said her husband. 
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‘Ts tha-a-t so, Minnie? 
silk dress?” 

‘*T did so, Ma-a-a-ggie.” 

‘*My Gord, girls! ain’t Chris good to 
her?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Ma-a-a-ggie (this name is 
never otherwise pronounced six blocks 
from Fifth Avenue in our Celtic metrop- 
I'd marry anny man for a silk 


Did yer get a 


olis), ** 
dress.” 

‘* And who wouldn't, I'd like to know?” 
asked little Elsa Muller, the youngest girl 
in the room. 

The people of the tenements manage 
with fewer words than Shakespeare used. 
Their frequent use of the most sublime 
name should not shock the reader. No 
harm is meant by it, nor does its use 
damage any character among the most of 
It is but the Englishing of an inno- 
cent exclamation common to all the peo- 
ples of continental Europe. It is by long 
odds the commonest exclamation of the 
majority of the women on the island we 
inhabit. My dear madam, your soft- 
voiced maid says it fifty times a day to 
the others in your kitchen, and if your 
modiste does not say it, it is because she 
prefers Mon Dieu or Ach Gott. 

These girls at the wedding ate and 
drank and sang and romped as merrily as 
so many children. The young men talked 
of present and absent friends, or teased 
the young women in ways good-natured 
and not meant to be disrespectful, though 
perhaps they were not always gentle. 
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Suddenly, when the fun was waxing 
lively and general, about half an hour 
after the wedding, an unexpected but 
characteristic occurrence took place. The 
hall door flew open and banged against 
the wall, and in the doorway was seen a 
portly Irish woman of most savage mien. 
She glared at the company, and scan- 
ning each member of it fiercely, finally 
fixed her angry frown upon one of the 
young girls. 

‘** Cordelia Angeline Mahoney,” said she, 
‘‘come right down to your own home— 
d’ye hear me?—and doan’t be dishgracing 
yersel’ wid spakin’ to thim Dootch oma- 
dhauns. It’s none o’ my business, sure” 
(this to the company generally), ‘* but if 
I wanted to get marrit I'd be marrit loike 
a Christian, and not like a couple of floies 
in the air.” 

Miss Mahoney replied that she'd be 
‘right down,” and the stout [rish woman 
turned to go away. She wheeled about 
almost directly, however, and singled out 
another of the girls. 

‘*Mary Maud Estelle Gilligan,” said 
she, ‘‘ what wud your poor mother, dead 
an’ gone—God bless her !—think if she 
cud see ye skaylarrukin’ wid a couple of 
pole-climbing monkeys an’ a mob av 
sour-crout-atin’ hathen? Shame be to ye, 
Mary Maud Estelle! Yer frinds have a 
roight to be sick and sorry for ye.” 

I followed close upon her heels, for I 
found that the merriment was to last all 
night. 


A PAINTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF RAJPOOTANA. 


BY EDWIN 
I, 

‘\N some maps of India the territory 
which is entirely under British rule 

is tinted red, while those states still under 
the sway of native potentates are indi- 
cated by a wash of yellow, and it is at 
first something of a surprise to find this 
tract relatively so large. In the western 
part of the empire there is a great tri- 
angular space, having its base along the 
valley of the Indus, and its apex reaching 
southward to the tropic; within this space 
are situated the contiguous dominions of 
several of these rulers, and they are the 
states which show fewest results of Eu- 
ropean influence. Bikanir lies in the 
northern part of this tract, separated from 
the English strip along the Indus by the 
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Bikanir Desert; southward lie Jodhpore 
and Jessulmeer, and then Oudeypore; 
while to the eastward are Jeypore, Alwar, 
Gwalior, Patiala, and many others; the 
important state of Cashmir lies far to the 
north; southward, and well within the 
tropic, Baroda; and in the Deccan the 


great state of Hyderabad. These scat- 
tered principalities, and many smaller 
ones, comprise all that is left of the ‘‘ India 
of the Rajahs,” where the feudal age and 
its customs still survive to a greater or 
lesser extent, and they acknowledge to- 
day the suzerainty of the Queen-Empress 
as they once did that of the Mogul em- 
perors. The prince, whatever his title 
may be—Maharajah, Guicowar, Nizam, or 
Rao—governs his kingdom and adminis- 
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ters justice much as his fathers did before 
the advent of the English; the representa- 
tive of the viceregal government, or in- 
directly of the crown, is styled the Polit- 
ical Agent or Resident, and while his offi- 
cial position might be compared to that 
of a foreign minister at a small European 
court, it is relatively more important and 
complicated. He is in effect the polit- 
ical adviser of the governing prince, and 
through him are transmitted the wishes 
or commands of the imperial government, 
which, although they may reach the prince 
in the shape of polite suggestions, are not 
to be disregarded. In many states the 
position of this official personage, this 
power behind the throne, may appear to 
be a sinecure, but it may become, with- 
out a moment’s warning, a position of 
grave responsibility. 

It is here in these remote states that 
the ancient prestige of kingship has most 
completely escaped the levelling tenden- 
cies of the age, while at the same time the 
princes of the rising generation are more 
or less under the influence of Western 
ideas. The Indian Rajah of to-day, while 
politically a vassal of the central govern- 
ment, which guarantees to him the autono- 
my of his state and the continuance of his 
dynasty, seems actually to enjoy more per- 
sonal independence than any European 
sovereign. A prominent Rajah has just 
received the degree of LL.D. at Cam- 
bridge, and has donated a large sum to the 
university for the purpose of founding a 
scholarship. When he returns to hisown 
country and becomes the chief of the 
state, he may resume at once the mode of 
life of his predecessors, and remain con- 
servative in the matter of religious ob- 
servances, immure himself in the impene- 
trable privacy of his vast and many-win- 
dowed stronghold, overlooking the desert 
from the summit of a rock, or he may 
build himself a new Italian villa furnish- 
ed in whatever happens to be the spirit of 
the latest London art craze, and cultivate 
a wider social world. There is the horsy 
Rajah, who imports English jockeys and 
grooms; and there is the polo-playing Ra- 
jah,and the one who has translated Shake- 
speare into Hindostanee, as well as the 
other whose greatest literary feat was the 
translation of the Queen’s Journal. There 
is also the fine old conservative who has 
but one wife, and slays his tigers with his 
own hand. The modern Rajah has be- 
come a prominent figure everywhere. 


One meets him gazing abstractedly at the 
passing crowd of rastaquouéres and tour 
ists from the steps of the Grand Hotel. 
wearing usually a pair of patent-leather 
shoes with side elastics, which mar the 
effect of his otherwise correct attire, or 
sitting in front of a café at the absinthe 
hour when he is out of business, or giy 
ing a dinner at,an open-air restaurant 
on the Champs Elysées. We meet him 
at Aix-les-Bains or at Homburg, and we 
hear of him in London or Long Branch. 
He has the privilege, denied to European 
sovereigns, of leading at will a double 
existence, and when he leaves his work in 
India he has all Europe for a play-ground. 


II. 


How to get to Jodhpore, and in the 
event of our getting there should we find 
any shelter more hospitable than the cold 
ground, were questions which we tried in 
vain to solve, until we chanced upon a 
copy of the Rajpootana-Malwa Railway 
Guide, in the book- stall at Ahmedabad 
station. According to that largely cir 
culated but not always reliable authority, 
it was merely a matter of rupees—six and 
two annas, first class—and the interven 
tion of the Rajah would be quite unneces 
sary, as the Jodhpore State Railway, start- 
ing from Marwar Junction on the main 
line, had just been opened. 

In the dry chill of a December morn- 
ing, and in the dim blue twilight between 
the waning of the moon and the first 
flush of dawn, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by our baggage on the platform 
confronting the clustered white domes of 
the station at Marwar Junction, which 
rose up pale and ghostly in the wan 
light, looking more like the sanctuary of 
a Moslem saint than a railway junction. 
Following our ‘‘ boy” and the baggage 
coolies, we crossed the tracks to the oppo- 
site platform, where we could just make 
out another train. This train was not 
yet made up, and the temperature being 
uncomfortably low outside, we settled our- 
selves in the station-master's office, where 
we beguiled the time with hot tea,and with 
watching the Babu ticket-seller doling out 
third-class tickets to natives at his little 
window, a function accompanied by much 
bullying and browbeating on his part, 
and vexation of spirit on theirs. At last 
the station-master, tall and spectacled, in 
a flat black velvet cap and an English 
sack-coat, from which a quantity of white 
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cotton drapery escaped and floated loose- 
ly about his thin bare legs, came out to 
unlock the door of the compartment we 
were to occupy, and after installing our- 
selves as the train crawled slowly out at 
sunrise, we began the day with a substan- 
tial ‘‘chota hazri” from the store put up 
at the Ahmedabad bungalow. For the 
greater part of the way the line seemed 
to have no embankment, and to consist 
of a single track laid down in the desert, 
with the merest sketch of a road - bed. 
The country was not a desert of the sandy 
sort, but only a waste of gravel, for the 
most part treeless, except for rare and 
scattered thickets of gray thorny bushes, 
or distant clumps of trees indicating the 
position of a village. Where the plain 
did not merge into the sky the horizon 
was a range of low hills, varied by occa- 
sional isolated peaks, with sharp volcanic 
outlines, which dwindled as we approach- 
ed them into brown moundlike eminences 
of no great height. On the top of every 


telegraph pole was perched a hawk, a 
kite, or a buzzard, always motionless; and, 
in truth, the rate of speed at which the 
Rajah’s train crept slowly over the sixty- 
four miles of gravel was not likely to in- 


terfere with their digestive meditations. 
When we reached a village, or even a 
flag-house, with a collection of mud huts 
in the background, we made a lengthy 
halt, and when the engineer met an ac- 
quaintance we came to a standstill: and 
on all these occasions the gaunt, jackal- 
faced village dogs trotted alongside, 
looking wistfully up for the chance bone 
or crust of bread, or they ran on ahead 
and barked at the engine. These capri- 
cious halts did not, as might be sup- 
posed, subject us to the risk of collision, 
since our train comprised the company’s 
entire rolling-stock. A dapper little 
Thakor or princeling of some sort enter- 
ed the other compartment of our carriage 
at one of the way stations, and his crowd 
of retainers got into third-class carriages 
some distance off. As he stepped out at 
every station to issue orders to his people, 
we had several opportunities of observing 
him. He wasa fair type of the Jodhpore 
swell, young, with a budding mustache, 
and hair brought down in a large glisten- 
ing curl over each cheek. His small pink 
turban, dainty as a lady's breakfast cap, 
was cocked jauntily on one side, and he 
wore a caftan of striped and rainbow- 
tinted silk; he kindled a fresh cigarette 
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at each station, and his little air of in- 
solent swagger was quite in harmony with 
the rakish set of his turban and his ag- 
gressive side-locks. At one of these 
stations, where he had sent a servant to 
look for a clean handkerchief among his 
luggage, the train had to wait until it 
was forth-coming. Toward noon we 
sighted a long steep ridge of rocks, with 
scattered white buildings on the top, 
and others gleaming among gardens on 
the plain; and as we drew nearer we saw 
that the white spots on the ridge were part 
of the vast pile of architecture erected 
centuries ago by the Rajahs of Jodhpore, 
and placed like an eagle’s nest on the 
very summit of this inaccessible crag. 
When we reached the station, which re- 
sembled a saint’s tomb with white domes, 
it was at once evident that the arrival 
of the train was still the event of the 
day in this hitherto isolated capital, for 
a large part of the population had as- 
sembled outside, and was looking eagerly 
over the fence—a long line of brown faces, 
with well-oiled black locks curling over 
their ears, with mustaches and beards, all 
having the piratical upward tilt affected 
by the Rajpoot order. Nearly all were in 
white, with dashes of red and gold; wo- 
men and children filled up the interstices, 
and behind them stretched a plain of glar- 
ing red sand, back to the gray line of bat- 
tlemented walls which hid the town. In 
the faint shadow cast by a few young aca- 
cia-trees which had been recently planted 
in the sand groups of fiery little horses 
were tethered, and slender camels with the 
double saddles in vogue here, all decked 
out with yellow and scarlet harnesses and 
saddle-cloths, with strings of blue beads, 
charms, and gaudy housings; there were 
also bullock-gharries with tented domes 
of faded red, and a large barouche, super- 
annuated and dusty. Two low square 
buildings of dark stone like the station, 
and likewise painfully new, stood a little 
further down the sandy track leading to 
the town. One of them was the bunga 
low; and having gathered our belong- 
ings, and intrusted the various packages 
to baggage-coolies, we hurried across to 
our quarters; for the glare of noon here, 
even in December, makes any shelter seem 
inviting. The little prince was driven 
away in the barouche, surrounded by a 
compact mob of men, some running in 
front and some behind, all carrying 
swords and guns. The tall camels, each 
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with a pair of swaying riders, and the pro- 
cession of slower- moving bullock -carts, 
followed in the rear. We were met on 
the veranda by a smirking khansamah of 
a debased Rajpoot type, who announced, 
as he lifted the cane mat which hung over 
the door, that tiffin was ready. 

The bungalow, being brand-new and 
clean, was not uninviting, but, as usual, 
our quarters were not overburdened with 
furniture—two “‘ charpies ” or native bed- 
steads, guiltless of any covering whatever 
to conceal the nakedness of the net-work 
of stout tape on which the traveller is ex- 
pected to lay his weary frame; for he is 
still supposed to carry his bedding when- 
ever he goes far afield into ‘* Mofussil ” 
districts—to use the current phrase for 
whatever is beyond Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. In the middle of the room stood a 
square table holding the ‘‘ tiffin,” and two 
or three chairs. A door at one corner 
opened into the bath-room, furnished with 
a decrepit wash-stand, a brass basin, and a 
wooden tub which had seen service long 
before the existence of this bungalow: all 
bath-rooms which I have seen in India, 
whether in private houses (with few excep- 
tions) or in hotels, are of one uniform pat- 
tern. There is a chunar or cement floor, 
and the space where the tub stands is 
fenced off by a low parapet of cement, on 
which a row of round and unwieldy pots 
of red clay stand in depressions. They 
are too bulky to lift, and exhibit an un- 
pleasant tendency when molested to slop 
over on the wrong side and pour their 
contents over one’s shoes, so that it is 
safer not to go near them. From the 
front veranda (for there was another ve- 
randa, on to which a door opened at the 
opposite end) a landscape of red sand lay 
before us, bounded by the line of gray 
walls; one or two massive and sombre- 
hued trees rose above the wall, and over 
all the distant castle built upon the rock. 


III. 


Having ascertained that there were no 
carriages to be had for mere lucre, no 
Parsee livery-stable, and not a vehicle of 
any sort, I left the ‘‘mem sahib” on the 
veranda, and proceeded on foot to hunt 
up the Political Agent, and to take in the 
town on the way. It was nota long tramp 
through the sand to the nearest gate, and 
the mystery of the silent gray walls and 
what might lay behind them would have 
stimulated one to far greater exertion. 


Within the gateway there were deeper 
sand, a few large trees, some ruinous 
shells of masonry, and rough stone wails 
masking the gardens behind. Taking the 
most promising of two or three narrow 
streets which began at this point, we kept 
on in the shadow of fortresslike houses. 
often of red stone, and sometimes white- 
washed. The rare baleconied windows usu- 
ally projected over tall pointed gateways, 
and through many of them we entered, 
first asking of the gatekeeper, or whoever 
we happened to encounter inside, permis 
sion to look about the court-yard, and we 
invariably met with courtesy. 

The facades fronting on this outer court 
are decorated with the usual wealth of 
delicate stone tracery, and often the story 
above, resting on plain and massive ar- 
cades, is one continuous latticed gallery, 
projecting well outward, relieved by or- 
nate little windows at intervals. In one 
quarter a few groups of palaces surround- 
ed a large tank. One of them, built of 
red sandstone of exactly the same color 
and value as the sand in front, seemed to 
me then—and will always seem, for I have 
kept a study of it—a marvellous combina 
tion of massive simplicity and graceful 
but not excessive decoration. The walls, 
which rose directly from the sand of the 
road, save for a species of ramp in front, 
leading up to the high Persian arch of the 
entrance, were unrelieved below by a sin- 
gle ornamental detail, while all the dec- 
oration was lavished on the projecting 
windows above. The great central win 
dow over the gate had the curved cornice 
or window-cap characteristic of the later 
Mogul style, the panels were filled in with 
beautiful stone lace-work, while on either 
side were slender bay-windows of varied 
forms. Through the open gate below, the 
green foliage of the garden made a pleas- 
ing note in the expanse of red. The beauty 
of this facade was greatly enhanced by 
the fantastic shadows thrown on the flat 
walls by these various projections. Be- 
yond this building the road passes under 
a sulphur-tinted arch, forming part of a 
house lavishly sculptured and frescoed. 
We had ascertained by inquiry that there 
was as yet no ‘‘ Residency,” and that this 
road led to the camp where the Political 
Agent was living in tents. Presently it 


led us into what looked like the outskirts 
of a country fair or a colossal travelling 
show. Booths and tents became thicker 
on both sides; there were itinerant mer- 
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chants, sweetmeat-sellers, grooms leading 
blanketed horses, an elephant or two di- 
vested of their gaudy overcoats and busi- 
ly tucking away vast quantities of forage; 
a number of riding-camels were tethered 
in one place, and pompous chamberlains 
in searlet and gold liveries strutted about 
with tall silver maces. Over the tops of 
the tents a showily decorated and galler- 
jed wooden structure, like the grand stand 
at a race-course, rose in the background. 
We were directed to the tent of the Polit 
ical Agent, where I sent in my card by 
the bearer. Should one’s first initiation 
into tent life have been in Palestine, he 
may remember that it was fairly comfort- 
able; in Persia, both comfortable and dec- 
orative; but not until he reaches India 
will he find its highest development, and 
it is within the limits of possibility that 
he may come to regard a house, which has 
always the same outlook from the win- 
dows, and which cannot be folded up and 
set down again in a new landscape, as 
vastly inferior to a tent. A canvas corri- 
dor led into the grateful obscurity of the 
inner sanctum, where a double roof kept 
out the glare and the heat of the sun. 

I found the Agent sitting at a table 
littered with books and papers, and al- 
though in this instance an introductiou 
of some sort would have facilitated mat 
ters, our mission was soon explained. 
He rode over on the following morning 
to my quarters, while I was sketching in 
the town, and in the afternoon one of the 
Rajah’s carriages came to take us to the 
castle. The two syces who ran in front 
to clear the way had work to do, for 
Jodhpore streets were not intended for 
wheeled vehicles; and, fortunately for the 
Jodhpore world, visitors do not often in- 
vade its narrow bazars, for all business 
seemed to be suspended during our transit, 
and we felt like apologizing to the citi- 
zens for disturbing the placid current of 
their daily life. As there was no pave- 
ment, even of the most rudimentary sort, 
the wheels sank noiselessly in the deep 
sand, and much shouting and brandish- 
ing of sticks were necessary to warn the 
people of our approach. The crowds dis- 
solved noiselessly in front, and the vari- 
ous units of which they were constituted 
backed up in rows against walls and 
doorways or the parapets of water-tanks, 
forgetting for a moment their Rajpoot 
dignity, their traffic and gossiping, but 
placing themselves so as to have a good 
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view of us; the little milk-white bullocks. 
humpbacked and sacred as they were, 
had to be ignominiously hustled off on 
one side, often at great risk to their slen- 
der hind legs; droves of donkeys, loaded 
with sand or stone or firewood, were 
driven down side alleys or up on door- 
steps; and sometimes a_ philanthropic 
Brahmin would swoop down in front of 
the horses, regardless of peril, to rescue 
some heedless puppy from the wheels. 
Through the dust in front we could dis- 
cern frightened camels rearing and buck- 
ing, and finally bolting off with their 
riders, while nothing could induce the 
buffaloes to stand their ground and face 
the onset of the running syces shouting 
the sahib comes—he comes! he comes! 
We halted in a small open square near 
a water-tank surrounded by temples. 
Here we had to get down, as the cause- 
way which led up to the castle was too 
steep for the carriage. At the beginning 
of the ascent we passed under an outer 
tower guarded by soldiers, between heavy 
gates thickly covered with long spikes, 
and closed by an enormous bolt fully two 
feet in length. The road, becoming steep- 
er as we mounted, was paved with slip- 
pery slabs of stone, and in many places 
the sloping ledges had been smoothed 
over, leaving a natural pavement. Par- 
ties of dashing cavaliers, arrayed in bro- 
sade or fine muslin, each with his little 
turban so placed as not to hide the handi- 
work of the Rajpoot barber, galloped or 
trotted past us, keeping their seats with 
jaunty ease in spite of the treacherous 
stones. At the top of the first rise a tall 
yellow gateway spanned the road, show- 
ing a patch of deep blue sky under the 
arch, and overhung by the jutting red 
windows of the palace. A sharp turn to 
the right brought us to the inner barbican 
of the citadel and the entrance of the 
palace itself; a few old palanquins and 
dilapidated elephant-howdahs were piled 
up on the ramp in front. Within the 
shadow of the arch we found a museum 
of antiquated fire-arms: matchlocks and 
shields were hung on the guard-house 
walls, and there were curious swivel-guns 
and mountain-batteries, formerly carried 
on the backs of elephants and camels— 
rows of musket-barrels, six or eight in 
number, strapped down on a thick plank, 
so that they might be fired at once, but it 
must have taken patience to load them in 
the face of acharging enemy. From the 
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group of soldiers and retainers lounging 
within the recess of the gate-tower, or 
lying stretched at ease on charpies, a 
carelessly dressed fellow, who seemed 
nevertheless superior in rank to the others, 
came out and offered to do the honors 
of the palace. But there was a lurking 
drollery in his manner, which seemed to 
say that he was playing the part of guide 
mainly for his own inward entertain- 
ment. When we saw him the next day, 
blazing with scarlet and gold, riding at 
the head of the Rajah’s cavalry escort, 
we congratulated ourselves on not having 
offered him ‘‘ bucksheesh,” which, how- 
ever, he would probably have pocketed as 
part of the farce. Beyond the gate we 
came to a battery defended by a row of 
extraordinary pieces of ordnance, which 
must have been as old as the Spanish 
Armada at least; these guns were fash- 
ioned in the likeness of crocodiles, marine 
monsters, or crouching tigers, and mount- 
ed on dilapidated and decaying carriages. 
One or two of them, more conventional 
in form, were of enormous size. 

From the edge of the terrace, which was 
simply a platform of the natural rock, and 
without rail or parapet, we looked down 
full four hundred feet, past the white 
backs of the wheeling vultures, on the flat 
roofs of Jodhpore, and far abroad over the 
barren plains. Directly below us were the 
tanks, two squares of intense blue, reflect- 
ing the sky overhead; and as we turned 
back, the great red palace, a vast collec- 
tion of grated stone windows, seemed to 
hang above us like a pile of ornamental 
bird-cages. A few steps led up to an 
open court, or rather terrace, overlooked 
on three sides by the latticed cages. Ac- 
cording to report, some hundred ladies of 
the late Rajah’s household are still shel- 
tered behind these perforated prison walls, 
but they gave no sign of their presence. 
The pavement was partly covered by a 
faded but beautiful old carpet; and cross- 
ing an elevated marble platform, we enter- 
ed by a low door of repoussé silver-work 
the wilderness of courts and cloisters, of 
narrow corridors and pillared halls and 
little boudoirs, where the delicate stone 
tracery of the windows softened like a 
filmy veil the light of the vast canopy of 
sky and the far-reaching desert landscape. 
One long dim chamber, with two richly 
furnished beds, was hung, walls and pil 
lars alike, with old portraits of the em- 
perors and the kings of Delhi, by native 


artists. We came out at last in a smal] 
marble court at the top of the palace. 
which was partly open to the sky, and 
which had been a favorite sleeping-room 
of the old Rajah. Mirrors, more or less 
tarnished, were fixed in the walls on ey 
ery side, and suspended from the roof by 
chains hung a swinging bed of heavy 
silver, on which were piled the embroid- 
ered cushions as they were left by the 
last occupant, but now frayed and dusty 
with time and neglect. When we had 
returned to the city, through the many 
gates, down the slippery causeway, stop 
ping again and again to enjoy the chan- 
ging panorama, and found the carriage 
waiting in the square among the temples, 
the sun was already sinking; and as we 
drove back through the red sand of the 
city the passing figures of people and the 
tall camels, each with a pair of riders 
sociably swaying in unison, one behind 
the other, with the same rhythmic and reg 
ular movement, loomed up through a haze 
of golden dust, which shone like an au 
reole behind their heads: the silhouettes 
of those in the track of the sun were quite 
enveloped in the glory of light, while 
those nearest us and in the shadow re- 
flected the pale violet and lilac hues of 
the eastern sky. The streets were as free 
from the noise of traffic which one is 
accustomed to associate with a crowded 
quarter as the waterways of Venice: our 
wheels made no noise as they sank in the 
sand, there was no sound of footfalls, so 
that the voices of the people chaffering, 
laughing, or disputing were preternatu- 
rally clear and distinet; and when for a 
moment these sounds died away, the si- 
lent hurrying figures seen through the 
haze, mingled with the pungent aromatic 
smoke of the brush fires, seemed like 
dream-people, intangible and unreal. 

The market-place, a vast parallelogram 
of sand in the centre of the town, is en- 
closed by low white arcades, entered by 
four gates, and swarming with life on two 
or three days in the week. From this 
point one has the most impressive view 
of the castle. Just beyond the arcades 
rises the steep bare precipice, defended in 
places by castellated forts; the precipice 
merges into a white wall of colossal height, 
partly of masonry and partly the rock it- 
self; and above the wall rises the castle, 
like a compact walled city, with pointed 
spires of temples, tall battlemented towers, 
and its multitude of red latticed windows. 
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PALACE WINDOWS, JODHPORE. 
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BIKANIR IN 


1893. 


At the Colonial Exhibition in London 
some years ago there was a collection of 
large photographs which looked as if they 
might have been taken in the days of Sal- 
adin. One of them represented a group 
of warriors in shirts of chain mail and 
steel bascinets, mounted on camels, and 
armed with lances, drawn up in line in 
front of a vast palace standing alone in 
a plain of sand. They proved upon in- 
quiry to have been taken at Bikanir, a 
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place which no one seemed to know any- 
thing about, except that it was the capital 
of an ancient Rajpoot state, in the midst 
of a waterless desert, very far from any- 


thing else, and difficult of access. Just 
before my arrival in India last year the 
Jodhpore State Railway had been extend- 
ed to Bikanir, and through trains had 
been put on, running from Marwar June- 
tion to Bikanir in twenty-seven hours, 
more or less. Having ascertained that 
the necessary bungalow existed,and could 
be occupied ‘‘ by order of the Regency 
Council,” I decided to avail myself of an 
opportunity which might not come twice. 











WATCHING 


At night, Marwar Junction, January 
15, 1893.—A crowd of squatting figures, 
most of them in dirty white raiment, are 
grouped around the flaring torches of 
sweetmeat- venders and others who sell 
‘‘chupatties,”’ hot and greasy, or ladle out 
a thick white paste from iron pots. An oc- 
casional sharpery of anguish escapes from 
an inquisitive pariah dog who has pushed 
his investigations too far. Near by there 
is a covered waiting-place for third-class 
passengers, where they all squat or re- 
cline, closely huddled together, men, wo- 
men, and babies, behind the stone arclies 
of the open areade, lighted by two dim 
lanterns. Just before the arrival of the 
mail-train a short portly Babu, with pen 
behind his ear, stations himself at the 
gate, ticket- punch in hand. The gate- 
posts are iron rails stuck in the ground, 
and the barrier is constructed of two tele- 
graph wires strung from post to post. A 
fierce rush takes place when the gate is 
But the entrance is only wide 
enough for one to pass at a time, and the 
Babu, like brave Horatius, holds his own 
against the tide until the arrival of two 
black-bearded policemen armed with rat- 
tans. On comes the struggling horde of 
third-class passengers, those behind push- 
ing the foremost into the breach where 
only one may pass, a sea of swarthy faces 
with glittering eyes which stand out in 
the circle of light from the lantern in 
startling relief against the blackness of 
the night. Many of these faces have an 
almost tragic intensity of expression— 
there are momentary gleams of rage, de- 


opened, 


THE TRAIN. 


spair, anxiety, fatalistic resignation. All 
of these people are loaded down with bur- 
dens; some carry huge bundles of bed- 
ding, guns, and sabres, others brandish 
umbrellas; rounded arms sheathed to the 
shoulder in lacquer bracelets protrude 
here and there from the seething mass; 
babies are tightly held and shrouded be 
hind embroidered shawls. But the Babu 
spares neither age, sex, nor caste, neither 
the orange-clothed fakir with painted face 
nor the women weighed down with bun- 
dles, babies, and brazen pots, and while 
they fumble for their tickets the police- 
men rain blows with their canes on the 
shoulders of the pushing mob behind. 
Many faces express positive fear, and one 
patient old man,who has been thrust back 
again and again, is pushed forward into 
the opening by the pressure from behind, 
but is foreed to bide his time while the 
Babu puts on his turban, which had fallen 
off in the fray. He represents the gov- 
ernment with official severity, and when 
once the gate is closed in the faces of 
those who are unprovided with tickets. 
or who have lost them, protestations and 
despairing gestures are vain, no explana- 
tions are listened to, and the Babu saun- 
ters off serenely to the platform, where 
the steady jingle of the electric bell an- 
nounces the approach of the train. 


7. 
The Jodhpore and Bikanir mail left at 
the usual early hour. I was fortunate 


enough to find an empty compartment, 
and, in fact, there was no other European 
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on the train. The life along the road had 
lost nothing of its primitive character. 
At ‘‘Metra Road” some belated passen- 
gers mounted on camels were hurrying 
to catch the train along the sandy track 
which led from the distant village. They 
were perched high up on the double-seat- 
ed saddles of the country, and each pair 
of riders clung fraternally to each cther 
as they bobbed up and down, keeping 
time to the bone-breaking strides of their 
camels. While the master, wearing the 
jaunty little Jodhpore turban above his 
well-oiled locks, sat in front, the servant 
took the back seat, holding aloft in one 
hand the family ‘‘ hookah.” At the sta- 
tion the camels knelt down, bubbling and 
moaning, while their riders descended 
and hurried in to buy their tickets. Here 
the guard telegraphed to Jodhpore, that 
tiffin might be ready on our arrival; 
for should one neglect to take this pre- 
caution he would probably find nothing 
to eat but oranges and fat ‘‘ chupatties,” 
and to drink, only coffee-colored water 


poured from goat-skins. Everywhere 
in India, and more particularly in these 
native states, people are in the habit of 
carrying about with them considerable 
live-stock of various kinds. To be more 
specific, I refer to the mammals and birds 
trained to assist in the capture of game. 
The railway hand-books abound with eu- 
rious information and rules interesting 
to the naturalist. ‘‘Sheep, pigs. goats, 
calves, if sent singly, small tame deer, 
ete., and tiger, panther, and cheetah cubs 
in eages, and which are so young as to 
be harmless, if carried by passenger trains, 
are charged at double the dog rates for 
each animal.” ‘Cats, ferrets, mongooses, 
monkeys, and rabbits, secured with a col- 
lar and chain, are chargeable as dogs.’’* 

Prudent natives, when shifting their 

* “Camels and elephants are not booked except 
under special arrangements.” Another item refers 
to “cremated sacred relics” (Allahabad Pioneer). 
“ Human ashes in dust-tight cases, fifth class, or dit- 
to securely packed in air-tight cases, by passenger 
train at full passenger rates, but when accompany- 
ing passengers, at luggage rates.” 


CASTLE OF THE RAJAHS OF JODHPORE. 
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quarters during the snake season, fre- 
quently take along the family mongoose 
as a precautionary measure. For those 
unfamiliar with this unprepossessing but 
harmless little beast it may be here re- 
marked that he belongs to the ichneu- 
mon easte, and as his voeation is the kill- 
ing of snakes, he is everywhere a welcome 
visitor. He looks something like an un- 
der-sized otter, is quick and spasmodic in 
his movements, and 1s often found under 
the bed in a long-vacant Dak bungalow, 
whence he suddenly scuttles away as the 


at noon, and made a long halt. In the 
little restaurant tiffin for one was ready 
on the table, and for the sum of one ru 
pee was uncommonly liberal in quanti- 
ty. Ham and eggs, chops, and a broiled 
chicken were the principal items which 
were inscribed on the unvarying bill of 
fare framed and hung on the wall. The 
environs of the station were hardly recog 
nizable, so great had been the change in 
six years. Where all had been sand be 
fore there were now dense gardens, and 
the dark and glossy green foliage tempered 





FIRST-CLASS COMPARTMENT ON THE ROAD TO BIKANIR. 


door is opened, and disappears with a 
whisk of his tail in the chimney-place or 
down the nearest hole. 

At one station four coolies passed along 
the platform carrying aloft a *‘ charpie,” 
on which reposed a cheetah, chained and 
blindfolded. When we first caught sight 
of him he was sitting up like a cat, with 
his ears lying flat against his head, wear- 
ing the sulky and injured look which all 
felines have under adverse circumstances. 
A few passengers who got off before we 
reached Jodhpore were provided with fal- 
cons and hawks, some of them so large 
and bulky as to be rather unwieldy; and 
while these passengers fumbled for their 
tickets, the birds sat on their shoulders, 
or balanced themselves on their volumi- 
nous turbans. The train reached Jodhpore 


the rawness of the new stone houses 
which had sprung up on every side. Had 
it not been for the distant castle and the 
desert ridge, one might have fancied one’s 
self in some new suburban town of the 
far West. From this point on, the line 
is new, and after leaving the station we 
passed close to the modern palace of the 
Rajah, built of dark red stone, with in- 
numerable white cupolas, and covering a 
great extent of ground. 

While the train waited at Jodhpore a 
portly and consequential personage en- 
tered the compartment, attended as far as 
the door by a youth in a crimson frock- 
coat ornamented with black velvet collar 
and cuffs and brass buttons, and wearing 
yellow plaid breeches and a scarlet turban. 
The personage wore gold rings on his 
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THIRD-CLASS 


toes as well as in his ears, and he was fol- 
lowed by several retainers, who spread 
out his bedding on the opposite divan, 
and after making him comfortable they 
all left for their own compartments. 
Kither from curiosity, or from a desire 
to be agreeable—for the Indian who has 
not travelled much in English-speaking 
countries still considers it a mark of cour- 
tesy to show an interest in his fellow-man 
my vis-a-vis proceeded to open a conver- 
sation. Motee, who had been installed 
on the platform, was called in to inter- 
pret, and having explained my object. in 
visiting Bikanir to my fellow-traveller, 
he announced himself to be a member of 
the Regency Council of that state. Now 
there is one thing in which the Indian 
caste system is more fortunate than ours. 
He who is born to the purple wears his 
birthright emblazoned on his forehead in 
the shape of a caste-mark. He has be- 
sides a distinguishing costume, and more- 
over his face shows the hereditary stamp 
of his race, so that there is no mistaking 
‘any one of baser origin for a member of 
that limited but august order. Either 
his dress or his caste-mark is equivalent 
to the legend sometimes seen on patent- 
medicine bottles, ‘‘To imitate this is felo- 
ny,” and indeed it would be felony of the 
deepest dye, unpardonable in this world 
or the next, to infringe on the Rajpoot pat- 


PASSENGERS. 


ent of nobility. During our journey to 
Bikanir the councillor frequently partook 
of food, strange homoeopathic little messes 
of yellow paste, pomegranate seeds, and 
sliced cucumbers in small glass dishes, 
while he gossiped with his ‘* bearer,” who 
served them on a tray at his feet. When 
time hung heavy on his hands he would 
get up and change some article of cloth- 
ing, and late in the afternoon his servants 
brought him an entire outfit, assisting 
him first to pull off his thin under-vest, 
showing an expanse of glossy brown skin. 
They then proceeded to wind him up in a 
long piece of warm-tinted white muslin 
of delicate filmy texture, and bordered 
with red. This function, like exercise, 
seemed to renew his appetite, and he had 
another ‘‘go” at the little glass dishes. 
A sliding-door at one end of the compart- 
ment opened on to a narrow platform 
with a leather seat at each end, which 
could be opened across the platform or 
shut down against the rail when not in 
use. Prior to the advent of my fellow- 
traveller I had occupied the time either 
with writing inside, or had found absorb- 
ing interest in the pages of the Tragic 
Muse,* in the intervals of studying the 


* The railway book-stall at Ajmeer is quite up 
to date as regards recent literature, and our own 
popular authors, together with Kipling and Tols- 
toi, seem to be the favorites. 
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landscape from the platform seat. As 
there was room enough for both of us out- 
side, we now studied it together; what he 
thought of it I know not. It certainly 
was monotonous, and grim enough it 
would have seemed under any other 
heaven than the soft winter sky of India; 
and although far from being a desert at 
this season, it must look parched and 
burned up indeed when the hot winds 
sweep across it in the spring-time, and ev- 
ery spot of green has disappeared. In the 
long dry stretches of jungle-grass herds 
of antelopes or gazelles were browsing, 
seldom showing any fear at the approach 
of the train, and lifting up their heads 
to look, or racing along for a few rods, 
springing clear of the grass at each bound, 
and pausing in wonder, with their slender 
ears at right angles, when they began to 
lose ground, At sundown the train wait- 
ed for a time at a small station in what 
appeared to be open country, for no town 
or village was visible in any direction. 
Two women and a little girl got down 
and sat in the sand near the platform, 
while their male attendant packed up their 
voluminous bedding and bundles, togeth- 
er with pots, kettles, and swords. Both 
ladies were young and richly costumed, 
judging from the bits of embroidery, 
jewelry, and innumerable bangles which 
were revealed when for a moment they 
drew aside the transparent shawls with 
which they veiled their faces.- Their per- 
sistence in keeping their faces covered, 
and their small hands and feet, showed 
that they belonged to a higher caste than 
the man. The demure little girl was so 
laden with ornaments that she looked 
like a jewelled idol. When everything 
had been packed, and the bundles of bed- 
ding placed on a low two-wheeled cart 
drawn by milk-white bullocks, they all 
mounted and drove away into the open 
country toward the red western sky. 

We were to arrive at Bikanir in the 
small hours of the early morning, and as 
the January nights are cold at this lati- 
tude,* I had told Motee not to let them rout 
me up before 8 A.M. 

But little of the city can be seen from 
the station—only the massive outer walls 
and gateways, and the outline of a strange- 
ly shaped, almost pyramidal gray tower. 

At Bikanir.—A foot-path through sand 
and low scrub led to the bungalow. It 

* Bikanir lies on the twenty-eighth parallel, north 
latitude. 


was liberally, not to say palatially, fur- 
nished in comparison with the average 
Indian hotel. A number of glass doors 
opened from the veranda into a large com 
mon room, and there were glass doors on 
the three other sides. The state seemed 
to have furnished its guest-house as if to 
attract a class of visitors accustomed to 
lavish profusion in the matter of tables 
and chairs, but who expected nothing to 
eat, for there was neither cook nor khan 
samah. Drawn up sociably in front of 
the fireplace were two roomy lounges, 
and an ornamental *‘ causeuse ” occupied 
the centre of the room. A varied assort- 
ment of arm-chairs and tables was scat- 
tered about; the tall, gaudily colored cut- 
glass lamps, the table service, and plated 
silver all looked as if ordered without re- 
gard to expense, while the two sleeping- 
rooms also contained a superabundance of 
furniture. I had neglected to provide my- 
self with letters, having decided to make 
the trip only at the last moment, and if 
Motee had not unexpectedly proclaimed 
his skill as a cook, I should have been 
obliged to wire down to Jodhpore for 
something to eat, or appeal to the Resi- 
dent. He, however, kindly offered me a 
letter to the chief of the Regency Council, 
actually the head of the state during the. 
minority of the Rajah, who was still a 
school-boy at Ajmeer. The great fortress 
and palace of Bikanir bring to mind the 
Arab proverb concerning *‘ the prince who 
builds a palace and ruins acity,” for, as is 
frequently the case in Rajpootana, its mag- 
nitude is out of all proportion to the size 
of the city grouped about it. Although 
placed on the same level as the town, and 
without the advantages of an elevated 
position, like the castles of Jodhpore and 
Gwalior, it is still an imposing and mag- 
nificent pile. Surrounded by massive 
sloping walls, with embrasures for can- 
non, and entered by a drawbridge cross- 
ing a wide moat, and guarded by sentinels, 
who present arms as the carriage rattles 
over it into the gate between two round 
flanking towers, it looks quite fit to sus- 
tain a siege. Over the entrance rises a 
tall clock-tower, and beyond are gates 
within gates, opening into narrow courts, 
some of them with whitened walls, and 
others displaying great frescoes of tiger- 
hunts or triumphal processions. At the 


last gate two life-sized elephants carved in 
stone and gaudily painted, each with his 
mahout astride of his neck, stood facing 
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each other; they resembled on a larger 
scale the painted toys sold in Bombay 


shops. Towering many stories above the 
court-yard rose the facade of the palace, 
with latticed galleries 
shaded by faded red curtains. Hundreds 
of vultures and crows circled above. or 
lighted on the pinnacles and domes which 
broke the regularity of the sky-line. The 
highest point of all was 
a sloping pyramidal roof 
of blue glazed tiles. Pass- 
ing through still another 
gate, we found the chief 
in his office, protected by 
a sign with the legend 
‘No Admittance.” He 
was a perfect type of the 
veteran his 
English was unimpeach- 
able; but what I remem- 
ber most vividly at the 
present moment was a 
certain charm of manner 
peculiar to the cultured 
Oriental. When I asked 
him about his camel cav- 
alry, he rang a little elec 
tric bell and sent off a 
servant, who presently 
reappeared with some su- 
perb photographs repre- 
senting the whole regi- 
ment drawn up in the 
desert, but in place of the steel veiled and 
armored bandits were stalwart troopers 
uniformedand turbaned like her Majesty's 
Sikhs. He presented me with a hand-book 
to Bikanir written by himself in English, 
and, accompanied by a custodian, we set 
out on a tour of the palace. It is highly 
improbable that any European has ever 
seen the whole of a Rajah’s palace, unless 
it be one that is uninhabited, but the num- 
ber of apartments shown are sufficiently 
bewildering to leave only the most con- 
fused impressions, and of this palace in 
particular I retain a distinct recollection 
of only two or three rooms. There were 
several janitors, each having charge of a 
series of apartments opening on a court, 
for the most part venerable old men dec- 
orated with huge yellow caste - marks, 
and each carried, depending from a ring 
at his girdle, a great bunch of long steel 
slips curiously notched, with which he 
opened successive doors quite as if he 
were performing a religious ceremony of 
great solemnity. Opening on to the high- 


endless tiers of 


statesman; 
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est terrace of all there were two salJons or 
sleeping-rooms, for there were beds in 
both, which were curiously interesting on 
account of the piquant blending of East- 
ern art with the products of Western taste. 
Both rooms were lighted from a narrow 
exterior gallery, which seemed almost to 
overhang the boundless red desert, and 
the sunshine which filtered through stain- 


AT A WAY-STATION NEAR BIKANIR. 


ed glass, filling the interstices of the lat- 
tice-work, fell on the minutely painted 
walls of the gallery and inlaid ivory doors 
of the inner room. Flowery but faded 
European carpets covered the floors with- 
in, and the furniture, mahogany and 
brass and rose-colored damask, had the 
stamp of the First Empire. In one cor- 
ner stood a bedstead with silver legs of 
Indian design; but what gave to the place 
its peculiar cachet was its collection of 
exotic curiosities grouped on the tables, 
and carefully protected by glass globes. 
There was a ship under full sail tossing on 
a stormy sea of green glass, a swallow 
embalmed among gilt flowers, and a lea- 
thery and hairless stuffed cat playing on 
aharp. There was also an abundance of 
clocks, one of the familiar Connecticut 
brand with pointed apex, but with one of 
its pinnacles missing, and another clock 
placed in the broad stomach of a jovial 
sailor. 

In the new section of the palace the 
court-yard just above the great outer keep 
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is still unfinished, and the areades, richly 
sculptured in relief, although certainly 
not Indian in design, are strangely ori- 
ginal and not unpleasing. We entered 
from this court the new series of apart- 
ments, which had been furnished appar 
ently by a London upholsterer. New and 
smart furniture in unimpeachable London 
taste filled the great drawing-room, and 
there were hanging-shelves and étagéres 
which might have come from Maple’s. A 
large photograph of the Queen-Empress 
was displayed on a table, and the car- 
pets alone had a taint of the East. They 
were made in the Bikanir jail, woven 
from ancient Persian designs, following 
the original models with absolute fideli- 
tv both in color and pattern, and were 
shaped to fit each nook and recessed win- 
dow. The vast palace-yard, beyond the 
elephant-gate, seemed to be the centre of 
life, and was never quiet at any hour of 
the day. Groups of servants, soldiers, 
and retainers were continually passing 
in and out, while here and there a little 
knot of men, liveried in scarlet and yel- 
low or in white, squatted on their heels 
around the bubbling hookah, and each 
group formed the nucleus of a changing 
crowd; for all appeared to have abun- 
dance of leisure, and each loiterer stopped 
to gossip a moment as he passed through 
the court. At times there was a wild out- 


burst of barking from the swarm of pariah 
dogs and puppies in all stages of growth 
which were scattered about the place; 
countless pigeons, kites, buzzards, crows, 
and vultures were ceaselessly whirling 
about, or settling on the projecting cor 
nices of the palace, and filling the air 
with the noise of their wings, their shrill 
screams, and never-ending clamor. Just 
before noon a burst of barbaric music 
was added by way of interiude to this in 
termittent concert, preceded by a_pro- 
longed and ear-piercing blowing of horns 
and trumpets; towards sunset a service of 
some kind was celebrated by the orange- 
robed priests of the little temple, accom- 
panied by a harmonious and distant chant- 
ing of boyish voices. Three great ele- 
phants drawn up in line awaited us on 
our return to the bungalow, and the scar- 
let of their robes burned like a flame 
against the green foliage. They had 
been trained to raise their trunks and 
bellow forth a most effective salute. 

The streets of the town—and particu- 
larly the ornate little houses carved in 
red sandstone—while they have a general 
resemblance to those of Jodhpore, have 
yet a distinct local character. It would 
seem as if the citizens had built their 
houses of sand, and had caused the desert 
to bloom, as it were, into this florid ef- 
florescence of delicate arabesques and fan- 





MARKET-PLACE, BIKANIR. 
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PALACE OF THE RAJAH OF BIKANIR, 


ciful sculptured ornament, for all is of the 
same color and texture as the sand of the 
streets. An equally strange and persist- 
ent impression remained that the houses 
of this remote capital had a certain affin- 
ity with our own, as if some appreciative 
native had recently visited America and 
had brought back with him the idea of 
the artistic little homes of Boston or Phila- 
delphia, and had been particularly struck 
with the deeply recessed front door and 
the steps leading up to it. Upon this 





fundamental idea he had engrafted the 
elaborate surface decoration of Hindoo 
artisans, and had thrown out his bay- 
windows on the story above. 

Although many of them may be of 
ancient date, a still greater number have 
been recently built, and indicate a certain 
degree of financial prosperity; and yet, as 
at Oudeypore, there seem to be few if any 
manufactures, and but little commerce 
with the world beyond the sands. Va- 
cant wall spaces, as elsewhere, are often 
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stuccoed and made interesting by fres- 
coes representing the usual rampant 
elephants and tiger-hunts. One fre- 
quently recurring theme, which shows, 
in spite of what the Rajpoot nobility may 
secretly believe, that we are all of the 
same Aryan stock, represents a sort of 
Noah’s ark riding on a stormy sea of 
deepest indigo; on the hurricane-deck are 
stiffly seated a company of Bikanir gen- 
tlemen, complacently looking down at the 
unfortunate beings of lower castes who are 
vainly struggling with the waves. The 
people have a way of keeping what at 
first sight appear to be their dining-tables 
in front of their houses or in the middle 
of the street when not in use, and congre- 
gating thereon for purposes of social in- 
tercourse and for playing little games 
which resemble chess. These tables, or 
rather lounging-places—which also serve 
as refuges for street dogs in the heat of 
the day, who shelter themselves in their 
shadow—are solidly supported on turned 
legs like pillars, and are capable of hold- 
ing up a number of people; they are 
substantial enough to resist the onsets of 
galloping heifers, which use the street as 
a play-ground, and are not to be kicked 
over by every passing stray camel. 

The ‘‘ corrugated iron age” has already 
dawned upon this city, remote as it is 
from all centres of culture. One or two 
little kiosks of this cheap but inconceiv- 
ably ugly material have made their ap- 
pearance in the palace-grounds, and fore- 
shadow in a sadly prophetic way the ar- 
chitectural future of India. But as yet 
they have not begun to cover the ve- 
randas of whole bazars with corrugated 
iron roofing, as at Alwar and Delhi. Ev- 
ery cheap reproduction of conventional 
ornamental forms which can be cast in 
metal and multiplied to infinity has a 
baleful fascination for the average na- 
tive mind, always quick to seize upon 
any new evidence of progress. These 
isolated signs of Western influence are 
rare, however, and as one follows the 
narrow foot-path along the battlemented 
walls of the city there is nothing to arrest 
the eye in all the expanse of sand which 
surrounds it, and which seems as limitless 
as the Sahara itself. 

VI. 
Jeypore is, of all others, the city which 


is shown to strangers as an example of 
prosperous native rule. It has two hotels, 


a college, a church (which, according to 
Murray, is an architectural gem), a hos 
pital, a school of arts, and a ** Medica] 
Hall,” which, in the vernacular, is the 
title applied by the ambitious native 
apothecary to his place of business. The 
hotel to which we were consigned was so 
far from the city that, rather than wait 
for a carriage, we set out on foot to dis- 
cover it for ourselves. 

In the red haze of the winter morning 
the shrouded figures, closely shawled and 
wrapped in wadded coverlets, hurrying 
along the sandy road under the contin 
uous arch of trees, appeared to feel the 
cold keenly, and so many of them had 
their jaws bound up in handkerchiefs 
that we could not but ask if neuralgic 
toothache had taken an epidemic form in 
Jeypore; another delusion was dispelled 
when we were informed that it was only 
their way of ,training their beards to 
branch out horizontally in the Rajpoot 
manner, for we had, in our ignorance, 
ascribed this local fashion to some physi- 
ological peculiarity of the race. 

There was a hut by the road-side where 
two or three lynxes dwelt in the company 
of their keeper; these animals were be 
ing educated for hunting purposes, and 
one of them, apparently recovering from 
an indisposition, was lying, wrapped in a 
wadded blanket, on a bed in front of the 
door, and when we returned, in the heat 
of the day, his keeper was fanning him 
with tender solicitude. The main ave- 
nues of Jeypore cross each other at right 
angles, forming at their intersections large 
and imposing squares, where are foun- 
tains or tanks. Around these centres 
temples and palaces are grouped, and the 
broad avenues seem to vanish in perspec- 
tive. Inasmuch as the idea still prevails 
on the Continent that all this country is 
quite on a par with the Congo Valley, it 
is interesting to know’ that these boule- 
vards, well kept and lighted at night, ex- 
isted a hundred years before such ave- 
nues were dreamed of in Europe. Upon 
a closer inspection of the regular and con- 
tinuous facades which line them, houses, 
temples, and palaces alike look strangely 
thin and unstable, like the work of a 
scene-painter, and when a door is opened 
or shut one almost expects to see the 
whole fabric shake and quiver, or to see 
it rolled back to disclose something more 
wonderful behind. This appearance of 
unreality is due to the fact that the fronts 
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FEEDING THE SACRED PIGEONS, JEYPORE. 


of all these edifices are roughly stueccoed 
and washed with a pale pink tone, on 
which are rudely frescoed white lines and 
uncertain arabesques, and they have, to a 
degree, the effect of carelessly painted 
canvas. But they are, notwithstanding, 
built of stone, and often mask really beau- 
tiful doorways and court-yards of white 
marble. An hour or so before sunset all 
this quarter is crowded with idlers; with 
itinerant merchants and hucksters, who 
display their wares on the ground or in 
little booths under the great trees; with 
daintily barbered and immaculate court 
nobles, and others who pass in carriages 
followed by mounted dragoons; great 
elephants robed in scarlet, each with a 
clanging bell hanging on one side to 
warn the riders of timid horses, pass 
slowly through the crowd; and _ well- 


groomed white or piebald: horses, their 
necks maintained at the requisite curve 
by an embroidered scarf in lieu of check- 
rein, are also walked out for exercise. 
Here, too, may be seen lynxes and blind- 
folded cheetahs* taking the air, and held 
in leash by their keepers; and at times 
myriads of pigeons, which are daily fed by 
the fakirs and maintained at the public 
expense, cover the ground like a blue car- 
pet, or rise up witha deafening whir of 
wings. One thinks at once of the pi- 
geons of St. Mark’s, but their numbers are 
far greater. One of the most attractive 
resorts of Jeypore is the great public gar 
den, containing an aviary and a hand- 
some modern palace or two, and which, 
as a piece of artistic landscape-gardening, 
would be remarkable in any city. When 
* The hunting-leopard of India. 


Peter seated 
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we drove out from the town to visit the 
ancient capital and palace of Amber, de- 
serted by Jey Singh in 1728 for the more 
modern town of Jeypore, our way lay 
through a suburb of ruined and mould 


ering palaces, tombs, and garden-houses, 


half hidden among great trees and thick 
ets of rank undergrowth, where colonies 
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going backward into the past. Few land- 
scapes in India are more striking than the 
spot where one first comes in sight of the 
palace, rising against a barren ridge, and 
repeated in every detail in the glassy lake 
below, which is bordered by gardens with 
terraces and kiosks of red stone. The de- 
serted city, lying along the gorge at the 


CHEETAH AND KEEPER, JEYPORE. 


of peacocks strutted along the weed-grown 
and blackened walls, and added their 
harsh screams to the shrill cries of the 
countless green parrots. 

At a point of the road where it became 
too steep for the carriage we found an 
elephant waiting for us, and the slow 
majesty of his progress upward through 
a wild and rocky landscape seemed to aid 
and give a touch of reality to the impres- 
sion that we were leaving the present and 


foot of the cliffs, does not give one so much 
the impression of a once populous capital 
that has been abandoned forever as of a 
place where the people had fallen asleep, 
and one would not be at all surprised 
to see them pour out from the house 
doors in the ‘ painted streets * and throng 
the empty bazars and temple courts, or to 
hear again the din of metal-workers in the 
silent shops. But the palace, to which we 
mount by a narrow and winding path 
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hewn in the rock, is still occupied from 
time to time as a royal residence, and is 
guarded by a few retainers, and as we as- 
cend we meet some of them, armed with 
swords and leather bucklers. The upper 
or grand court-yard of Amber combines 
such wealth of artistic decoration, and is 
placed in such a marvellous setting of 
landscape, that one instinctively wonders 
whether such combinations, which occur 
so often in India, can be due to happy ac- 
cident, or whether the builders had cun- 
ningly taken advantage of every favoring 
circumstance of nature. To admit the 
latter hypothesis would be to acknow- 
ledge once and forever their artistic su- 
premacy, and it is easier to maintain that 
they ‘‘ builded better than they knew.” 
The great gateway of the palace, elabo- 
rately painted with conventional designs, 
relieved by white marble and plaques of 
alabaster inlaid with symbolic figures in 
enamel and gold, and lightened by panels 
and transparent screens of red stone, 


showing the blue of the sky behind, has 
the rich tone of a faded cashmere shawl. 
As we stand in front of it, an open, many- 
pillared hall rises on our left, with heavy 
sculptured brackets adorning the capitals. 


This entire edifice is covered with white 
chunam, which has been scraped away 
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from one column, revealing the highly 
polished porphyry beneath. When one 
stands at the parapet near by and looks 
down, the eye over the lower 
court-yard just below, over the white 
walls and crenellated towers of the outer 
keep, to the little lake sleeping at the bot 
tom of the ravine, and across it to the 
wooded and rocky range of hills; and 
through a gap in these hills other ranges 
appear, and beyond them the cloud-flecked 
rolling uplands and the summer clouds 
Many birds are flitting in and out through 
the arcades, pigeons are cooing, and the 
flocks of sleek green parrots keep up a 
continual screaming and bickering. There 
was a table in the centre of the pillared 
hall, where we were accustomed to lunch 
among these feathered intruders. The 
most persistently familiar of all was a 
small songster resembling a nightingale, 
which sat quietly on the back of a chair, 
and when encouraged by our tranquillity 
would walk about the table and help him- 
self tothecrumbs. Inthe innermost court, 
in the shadow of a white marble pavilion 
shaded by red curtains, one or two men 
and boys armed with bows dozed throug) 
the heat of the day, and in their waking 
moments exercised their calling of firing 
ineffectual arrows at the screaming par- 
rots on the mango-trees. Down in the 
lower court just below the parapet was 
tethered the old elephant who had 
transported us up here on his capa 
cious back, and who seemed to bore 
himself in spite of the beauty of his 
surroundings. His keeper had led 
him into a small yard enclosed by 
rough walls, and after taking off his 
howdah and coverings, had lain down 
to doze in a shady corner. 
ing to sleep he had prudently tied a cord 
around the elephant’s fore foot, and had 
attached the other end to a peg between 
his own feet; the cord was probably 
intended as a slight moral restraint. 
The great brute was quiet enough fora 
time, rocking gently from side to side, 
and at last, from sheer want of oceu- 
pation, he began to scrape together 
with his trunk and one ponderous 
fore foot a quantity of loose, dry grass, 
until he had collected a mouthful; 
when the supply at hand was exhaust- 
ed he began to feel in the crevices of 
the wall with the tip of his trunk to see 
if perchance anything eatable had been 
left there; discovering a small earthen 
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pot, he carefully inves- 
tigated the interior, but 
smashed it against the 
wall in disgust at find 
ing it empty. Over 
come with ennui at last, 
he moved slowly and 
stealthily toward the 
exit, keeping one eye on 
his master, and taking 
creat care not to awaken 
him; but the sleeper was 
roused by the gradual 
slipping of the cord over 
liis foot, and his charge, 
like a great baby, was 
led back in disgrace and 
soundly chastised with 
His last 
was to shoot 
dust and 
gravel over his back, so 
that it took a full half- 
hour to sweep him clean. 

Amber, with its garden 
courts, its fountains and 
rills of clear water rip- 
pling through channels 
of inlaid marble, its se- 
cluded chambers and 
halls adorned with gild- 
ing and Persian mirror- 
work, or with: panels of 
white marble on which 
are sculptured the rose 
and the lotus, the doors of 
sandal-wood and ivory, 
the vignettes of lovely 
mountain landseape seen 
through the lace-work of 
the window-lattices, and, 
above all, the sentiment of repose, and re- 
moteness from the work-a-day world of 
coal and iron, seems a perfect parallel to 
the Alhambra, and completely embodies 
the Arabian idea of a kingly retreat. 
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VI. 

The space of a short article allows room 
for only a few hasty impressions of the 
marvels of Rajpootana, but such an article 
would be incomplete without at least a 
brief reference to Gwalior and the for- 
tress of Scindia. Shattered, ruinous, and 
rapidly falling into deeay, it still remains 
a striking landmark, 2nd a unique mon- 
umenteven in India—unique, for although 
there is something in the bizarre forms of 
its architecture akin to the early Persian 
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THE PALACE OF AMBER, JEYPORE. 


palaces at Persepolis and elsewhere, as 
well as to the later edifices in Toorkistan, 
it bears the stamp of complete original- 
ity, as if its builders had been allowed 
to work out their own conception unhin- 


dered. I refer more specifically to the 
older portion, called the palace of Man 
Mandi.* Its long line of round sloping 


* Ferguson says: “Of those buildings which so 
excited the admiration of the Emperor Baber, prob- 
ably little now remains, The Moslems added to 
the palaces of the Hindoos and spared their temples 
and the statues of the Jains. We have ruthlessly 
set to work to destroy whatever interferes with our 
convenience, and during the few years we have oc- 
cupied the fort have probably done more to disfig- 
ure its beauties and obliterate its memories than 
was caused by the Moslems during the centuries 
they possessed or occupied it.” 
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PALACE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF 
GWALIOR, SCINDIA. 


towers, capped with broad-rimmed ecu- 
polas, overtops the rocky ridge which 
rises straight from the plain, and the 
whole facade, within and without, is 
decorated with bands and panels of 
brilliant enamelled bricks, blue and 
green and vivid yellow, varied with 
courses of sculptured stone - work. 
When the Emperor Baba saw it in 
1537, the domes were covered with gild- 

ed copper, and the whole vast fabric 
must then have been a blaze of color. One 
amusing feature isa band or ribbon of rich 
blue faience extending entirely around 
the facade, on which is a line of yellow 
ducks; at one point only, where a monkey 
is chasing one of them, the movements of 
these ducks depart a little from the con- 
ventionalized stiffness of the others. With- 
in the fortress walls are temples of earlier 
date, and there are two exquisite little 
courts in the palace, so original in design 
that it would puzzle an architect to clas- 
sify them; and just outside the western 
gate are colossal statues of gods wrought 
in the face of the yellow cliff, like those 
at Abou-Simbel. This fortress has long 
been the stronghold of the Mahratta rulers 
of the line of Scindia, and at the time of 
the Mutiny was occupied by the English, 
who have recently restored it to its origi- 
nal owners. Each race has left traces of 
its occupancy, and during the English 
régime many modern improvements were 
effected; ruinous palaces were fitted up 
as mess-rooms and officers’ quarters, and, 
as Cunningham says, ‘‘a lot of antiqua- 
rian rubbish was cleared away to make a 
parade-ground.” 


The ancient city of Gwalior lies at the 
foot of the hill, but the new town, where 
the modern palace is situated, is some dis- 
tance away, nearly an hour’s drive, in 
fact, over circuitous roads. Near the 
palace are several walled and arcaded 
enclosures of great extent, where hun- 
dreds of horses are kept, belonging to the 
Maharajah, who is still a minor; and in 
a similar place are the royal carriages. 
Nothing could give a better idea of the 
scale on which such establishments are 
maintained than the number and variety 
of these equipages, many of them built 
by noted London or Paris firms. There 
are broughams and coupés, landaus, dog- 
carts, traps of all sorts, mail-phaetons and 
mail-coaches, victorias and double-seated 
‘“beach-wagons,” and, to complete the 
catalogue, a regulation Paris omnibus, 
with **impériale.” 

A royal household, in order to keep up 
to the times, must include every article of 
luxury appertaining to European royalty, 
as well as the whole antique ‘‘ kit” and 
picturesque lumber, palanquins, howdahs, 
and state chariots,which have come down 
to it from ancient days. 
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ANNUNCIATION, 


BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


y ASIL VANDELEUR, begirt with the 

) armor of a stage Lohengrin, was 
leaning on his sword while waiting for 
his cue, surveying the audience indif- 
ferently through a peep-hole by the 
prompter’s chair. Soon something or 
some one near the stage evidently ar- 
rested his attention and aroused his curi- 
osity in an unusual degree, for after a 
prolonged gaze he called in an under- 
tone to Pete, his dresser, a little, dark, 
silent man, who was at his side in an 
instant. ‘* Pete,” ordered Vandeleur, 
without moving his eyes from the peep- 
hole, ‘‘go at once and find out, if you 
can, the name of the people in box Mal- 
ibran.” 

One can see but a very little way across 
the boundary lights of stageland into the 
serrated ranks beyond. It is the brill- 
iantly lit stage that is the real thing; the 
rows of faces waning away into shadows 
are but illusions—personified emotions, 
conjured up by the persons of the story 
enacting itself before them. Just now, 
to Vandeleur, the light caught one figure 
in the group occupying the stage box 
named after Malibran, and threw into 
strong relief a woman’s face against the 
dusky hangings. Regular features, with 
a crownet of soft fair hair; for color, the 
coral lip of the rose and clear gray-blue 
eyes; for adornment, white lace and flow- 
ers and a diamond cross, which flashed 
into the light with the heaving of its 
wearer’s breast. The music rises and 
falls in waves of melody; on the stage, 
Elsa is wrestling vocally with the Ger- 
man king and Brabantine nobles; while 
Basil Vandeleur, waiting for his cue, is 
paying his whole heart’s debt at sight to 
Constance Enderby’s face. Who is she, 
this unknown woman, who is neither of 
his world nor’ of that other world that 
comes nightly to its gates? He is seized 
with a mad impulse to go to her across 
the footlights and dedicate his sword to 
her, kneeling at her feet; he is pricked 
by a sharp jealousy of the kindly, pros- 
perous-looking young man who is bend- 
ing over her with proprietary devotion. 
A voice at his elbow says, quickly, ‘‘ Look 
out, Mr. Vandeleur; your entrance!” and 
he hastens to leap aboard the fragile 
craft which is to bear him adown the 
Scheldt to Elsa’s rescue. ‘‘She’s mine 
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now, at any rate,” he thinks, as he gath- 
ers up the gilded reins which guide the 
papier-maché swan, already ducking its 
head in response to the notes that herald 
its coming. ‘‘Ill take her away from that 


stock-broker for to-night!” 


“Se in campo avro per te la palma, 
Vuoi tu ch’ io sia tuo sposo allor? 
... Elsa, io t’ amo!” 
(If in the field I conquer for thee, 
Wilt thou have me for thy husband then? 
... Elsa, I love thee!) 
he sings fervently to the unknown. 
‘“The first opera you've ever heard, 
and, by Jove! Conny, you'll never hear 
anything that goes ahead of to-night!” 
said John Enderby at the close of the 
performance, putting his cousin’s cloak 
about her shoulders; but the girl, looking 
into unseen distances with sweet wet eyes, 
did not seem to hear him, or the tumult 
of applause, breaking into the sounds of 
every-day life as the audience, silent and 
spellbound to the fall of the green-baize 
curtain, disintegrated into lively, chatter- 
ing groups full of individual and social 
cares. She is still following the depart- 
ing of the Knight of the Holy Grail and 
the death of the hapless Elsa. The liquid 
golden notes ring in her ears. It was a 
matter of self-gratulation to the worthy 
John whenever his cousin found enjoy- 
ment in pleasures of his suggesting. He 
and his mother, her nearest of kin still 
living, had insisted that Constance should 
give the world a year’s probation before 
entering on her novitiate for a religious 
life. The girl’s beauty and gentle charm 
had won for her a flattering amount of 
attention, but, so far, no admirer had suc- 
ceeded in gaining more than her friend- 
ship; yet John Enderby’s hopes ran high 
that he and the world might prevail. 
‘Tm going to put you and Conny in the 
carriage,” he said to his mother as they 
descended the wide stairway, “and join 
you at Mrs. Gret-Hardie’s. I’m going 
back to speak to Vandeleur. You know 
we were at school together.” 
‘*Vandeleur?” queried Mrs. Enderby. 
‘‘Lohengrin, if you prefer,” laughed 
John. ‘‘Why, Conny, how pale you 
look! Has the music been too much for 
you, dear?” he added, tenderly, as they 
came into the lights of the portico. 
“She'll get used to it,” murmured 
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Mrs. Gret-Hardie, joining them. ‘* You 
oughtn’t to sit so quiet, Constance. I al- 
ways chat a little now and then during 
those lengthy Wagnerian operas. My 
husband scolds, but for any one as high- 
strung and sensitive as I it’s absolutely 
necessary to relax a little, the tension is 
so great;” and the speaker, a pretty little 
butterfly woman, rattled on without ap- 
parently drawing breath. ‘‘ Did you ob- 
serve Vandeleur closely? He has sucha 
stylish profile, only that horrid Lohengrin 
make-up spoils it. You are coming with 
me, are you not? That’s right. I have 
sent Gret-Hardie to tell him to join us; I 
want you to see him aw naturel. Did I 
hear you say that you were going in to 
see him too, Mr. Enderby? Then tell 
him to bring his music and sing for us. 
That sweet song about the faithful swan, 
perhaps. Tum te too, la, la!” 

‘**Oh!” eried Constance, with an invol- 
untary little note of protest. 

‘It would be more than my life is 
worth, Mrs. Gret- Hardie, unless Vandeleur 
is greatly changed,” laughed Enderby, 
putting his charges into the carriage. 

** Well, don’t be late. Home, William,” 
to the coachman. ‘‘Aurevoir! And tell 
Vandeleur I count on him,” she put her 
head out of the carriage window to call 
as they drove off. 

In his dressing-room Vandeleur was 
disarraying himself of his knightly guise 
in afar from cheerful mood. The reaction 
from the excitement of the evening’s per- 
sonal triumph was setting in. Inquiry 
had failed to discover to him the name of 
the beautiful occupant of box Malibran, 
and he was inwardly scofling at himself 
for caring to know, or for supposing that 
anything could come of the knowledge. 
He scowled from under his dark level 
brows, and sharply repulsed the little 
Scotch terrier that came to greet him 
with a lively welcome. ‘‘I’m dream- 
ing,” he said, absently. ‘‘ Down, Loki!” 
and Loki hastily took refuge in the tray 
of an open trunk full of costumes. 
‘* Dreaming,” repeated Loki’s master, un- 
clasping a greave from a shapely leg and 
throwing it into a corner where Pete was 
kneeling doing some packing—‘‘ yes, I’m 
dreaming.” 

‘*Maybe you are, sir,” said Pete, rising, 
and ruefully rubbing the side of his head, 
** but I ain’t.” 

Basil burst into a laugh, which was 
checked by the entrance of an usher with 


a card. ‘‘ Would Mr. Vandeleur see 
gentleman for a few minutes?” 

‘Certainly not!” said Mr. Vandeleur 
scowling fiercely. ‘‘ And if it’s a news 
paper chap for an interview, tell him 
write it without my assistance, as usual] 

‘Oh, tut! tut!” said Heroy, soothing], 
—Heroy, Basil’s manager and the owne: 
of the opera-house, had just come in to 
offer his congratulations on the evening's 
success—“‘ oh, tut! tut! You mustn’t speak 
that way; it’s bad luck. Besides”—look 
ing into the passageway— “‘ it’s Mr. Gret 
Hardie ; you'll see him.” Mr. Gret 
Hardie had acontrolling interest in a lead 
ing newspaper of the place, and Hero, 
felt tenderly towards him accordingly. 

‘Of course he'll see me,” said Gret 
Hardie, bustling in. ‘‘Glorious voic 
you were in, dear boy; great evening 
you must be quite worn out. My wif 
sent me to tell you, with her compliments 
—little supper, intimate friends, and al! 
that sort of thing, don’t you know; and 
you should feel disposed to favor us wit! 
a song or two—” 

‘*Tell your wife—” began Basil, wrath 
fully; but the enchanting impertinence 
as Mrs. Gret-Hardie termed his graceless 
replies to her persistent invitations, was 
interrupted by the entrance of the ushe: 
with another card and the announcement 
‘*Gen’leman to see Mr. Vandeleur.” 

“Tell the ‘gen’leman’ I’m not on ex 
hibition, will you?” he eried; ‘‘ and if it’s 
a duffer with his sister’s album for an 
autograph, tell him I don’t know how to 
read or write.” 

‘Oh, tut! tut!” interposed the pacific 
Heroy; ‘* you mustn’t make enemies that 
way. Here, boy! Bring in the young 
lady's album. I'll put your name in it 
for you, Vandeleur,” he added when the 
usher had vanished. 

‘“Tt’s Jack Enderby,” said Gret-Hardie, 
picking up the card. ‘‘ He and his mo 
ther are just back from Europe, where 
they went to fetch Constance. Perhaps 
you noticed, Vandeleur—' wt you're never 
guilty of looking out of the picture when 
you're on the stage+that tall fair gir]l— 

‘* What? where?” cried Vandeleur. 

Mr. Gret-Hardie was describing to him 
his unknown inamorata when the usher 
came back. 

‘*Gen’leman’s compliments, and he 
hasn’t any sister, and she hasn’t any al 
bum, and he greatly regrets having 
troubled Mr. Vandeleur.” 
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‘*Call him back, instantly,” shouted 
Vandeleur, himself starting in pursuit; 
but in vain, Mr. Enderby had gone, re- 
fusing to intrude on Mr. Vandeleur. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Gret-Hardie, profit- 
ing by the young man's discomfiture, ‘‘ you 
can make your peace with him within the 
next hour, if you will. Oh, but I forgot; 
I'm to tell the madam you spurn us.” 

‘Say so at your peril,” said Basil, 
brushing his hair furiously. ‘‘ I'll be there 
to contradict you.” 

‘*Good,” said Gret-Hardie, going, but 
turning at the door to add, ‘“‘ "Tis really a 
shame to ask it, but one little song, as a 
special favor?” 

“The whole of the Nibelungen-Lied, 
if you like,” assented Vandeleur, hilari- 
ously. ‘‘ Heroy, send round a relay of 
strong men to Mrs. Gret-Hardie’s to re- 
lieve one another at the piano, won't you? 
Why don’t you all clear out and givea 
fellow a chance to dress?” 

Great was Mrs. Gret-Hardie’s surprise 
and joy, not only at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of her lion, but at the unwonted 
complaisance of his mood. John Enderby 
too was overwhelmed by the cordiality of 
his old schoolmate’s greeting. Honest 
Jack had not remembered how tender a 
boyish friendship theirs had been. ‘‘I re- 
member you once broke a slate over my 
head because I called you a little song- 
sparrow, and I sat upon you till I almost 
squeezed the breath out of your body; 
fortunately for the world, not quite, how- 
ever,’ he added. ‘‘Come, let me present 
you to my cousin Constance.” 

Mrs. Gret-Hardie could hardly believe 
her eyes when later Vandeleur was seen 
sitting down to the piano. Running his 
long brown fingers over the keys in a 
brief prelude, he preferred to sing to his 
own accompaniment a simple enough 
song. 

MY LADY. 
Not aloof from earthly faring 
Of the world is she, 
Yet a mystic halo wearing 
Saints rejoice to see. 
Though her woman frame endear her, 
Be she human fair, 
Worldly men on coming near her 
Feel the angel there. 
And the fevered life grows calmer, 
As when knights of yore 
Consecrated heart and armor 
For the faith they bore. 


‘* What a heavenly delicious thing!” 
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Mrs. Gret-Hardie’s high voice broke the 
momentary hush that followed the last 
long lingering chord. “It’s a Grieg, 
isn’t it? Do tell me, Mr. Vandeleur, that 
I’m right in recognizing a Grieg?” 

** Just as if you ever needed corrobora- 
tion, Mrs. Gret- Hardie,” answered Van- 
deleur, with a light laugh, as he rose from 
the piano, in spite of repeated entreaties 
to sing again. 

“IT am wofully ignorant of music,” 
Constance said to him, with quick intui- 
tion, as he resumed his place beside her, 
‘‘but as you sang, it seemed to me that 
the song must be your very own, and not 
only by right of adoption.” 

A quick glance of pleasure shot from 
Vandeleur’s dark eyes into her own. 
** Yes,” he said, ‘*‘ it is a back-number in- 
spiration. It has been waiting for the 
dedication it has found to-night!” 

A few weeks later Jack Enderby hur- 
ried abroad with a vague idea of curing 
the ache in his heart by a course of Afri- 
can adventure. ‘‘I might get the better 
of a vocation, but not of a Voice!” he said 
to himself with grim humor, knowing as 
he said so that the thought did injustice 
to Vandeleur. 

Mrs. Enderby, while greatly deprecating 
Basil’s profession, offered no opposition 
to her niece's choice. ‘‘ In the first place 
it would be futile,” she rightly judged, 
for Constance’s will was as firm as her 
manner was gentle; ‘‘and then anything 
almost is better than the convent. I may 
be a very wicked woman,” she contin- 
ued, placidly, ‘‘ but in these days I think 
that people ought to wait to be brides 
of Heaven till they get to Heaven.” 

‘“Oh yes,” sighed Mrs. Gret-Hardie; 
‘‘taking the veil is a sweet ceremony, so 
affecting, and all that. But it ends there, 
don’t you know; you can’t send presents, 
of course; and no trousseau! no recep- 
tions or at-homes afterwards! I never 
thought it paid myself. And Constance 
looks like a dream in evening dress. 
When is it to be, Mrs. Enderby?” 

It was to be in the early summer, and 
the young couple were to go abroad for 
the honeymooning, returning in time for 
Basil’s engagement in a short winter sea- 
son of opera. To the course of their true 
love there was but one retardment for the 
devout Constance; her lover professed no 
religion. ‘*‘ Are you an atheist?” she ask- 
ed, with lowered voice and trembling lip, 
as if the very word were a blasphemy. 
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** No,” he cried; ‘‘a pantheist rather. I 
have the devotional feeling, but it ex- 
presses itself in art.” 

‘You must be baptized,” she said, 
firmly. 

‘*T was once,” said the facile pantheist, 
‘only I don’t remember it. The mater 
cared a good deal for those things. A 
bishop did it, and I kicked and squalled 
lustily all the while, they said.” 

‘“You must be baptized again,” said 
Constance. 

‘*My darling, as often as you will— 
any number of times!” cried the accom- 
modating Basil, putting his arm about 
her. 

‘*Onece, with conviction, is enough,” 
said his inexorable lady-love, withdraw- 
ing from his embrace. ‘‘ I must convince 
you!” 

‘*Do. But kiss me first,” he pleaded. 

The lovers were walking in the garden 
exulting in the early breath of spring. 
Constance, fair and dainty, with a bunch 
of snowdrops at her breast, might have 
stood for the incarnated spring of youth 
and hope, while the man beside her, 
bronzed and brown-faced, with strong 
and supple form, like one whose feet are 
alert for the race, looked not unlike the 
lovers of heroic days. 

**So late?” he said at last, looking in- 
credulously from the old sun-dial to his 
watch. ‘‘I must go,” he added, with a 
sigh, ‘‘if I want to catch my train!” 

‘*T will walk with you as far as the 
convent,” said Constance, reaching for 
her hat, which Basil had stuck rakishly 
askew on the head of a Flora who stood 
sentinel over a rose-garden. 

‘*“Must we part there?” asked Basil. 
‘*T own I’m superstitious, or perhaps it’s 
just ordinary every-day jealousy; I con- 
fess to a shudder every time you enter 
those gates.” 

** You would not mind—at least I hope 
not—if you knew my errand,” said his 
sweetheart, pinning her snowdrops into 
his button-hole as he stood over her. 

**T ean guess it; prayers, in which a 
certain sinful person’s name is not forgot- 
ten.” 

‘*Bad boy, I don’t need to go to the 
chapel to remember your name—in my 
prayers |” 

‘* Well, let me guess again. No, don’t 
take away your hand, it helps me to 
think.” 

‘You would never guess,” and the 


faint flush in her cheeks deepened to 
crimson as she spoke. ‘‘ The Sisters are 
embroidering for me the most beautify] 
white silk dress in the world, with lilies 
of the Annunciation, and I am to wear it 
on— Oh, Basil!” 

Conviction and conversion were not 
long in the achieving; it is not difficult 
for a creedless Adam to believe in Eden 
when, waking from dreamless sleep, hi 
finds Eve watching by his side. Con 
stance, ready for martyrdom, if need had 
been to renounce her love, added the sat 
isfaction of the proselyter to the joy of 
the bride, and on Easter-Sunday, Basi! 
who had that day received his first com 
munion, sang the ‘‘Salve Regina” at hig), 
mass in the Cathedral of the Annuncia 
tion. 

In the early days of their love-story he 
had made a little song for Constance 
which she, calling impious, would not let 
him sing; years after, John Enderby came 
upon it between the leaves of a missal 
she had been wont to use, and gave it 
back to Vandeleur. 


A PAGAN’S PRAYER. 
Give me thine eyes for text, that I may preach 
A sermon that the world may reach ; 
Such eloquence their holy light can teach! 
Give me thy tender voice for sauncing-bell, 
That, kneeling, I my vows may tell, 
Devoutly bowing head and heart as well! 
Thy rose-leaf ear be my confessional ! 
Come, sins, in long recessional ! 
So sweet such shrift for all transgressional ! 
Thy hand for benison lay on my brow, 
Its healing ministry allow, 
And with thy saving grace my heart endow! 
Give me thy loving kiss for sacrament ; 
Its tender impact, heaven-sent, 
Makes me thy convert and thy penitent! 


The day set for the wedding came to its 
fulfilment, as all days will; not so, alas! 
the wedding. Late in the spring Mrs. 
Enderby fell ill of a mortal sickness, and 
Constance could not leave her. Summer 
advanced, and the invalid lingered on. 
Basil came faithfully for such snatches of 
meetings as Constatice’s devoted tendance 
of her aunt allowed, or for occasional 
walks in the garden when he asserted the 
mastery begotten of love, and refused to 
let her droop before his eyes. 

To Constance coming down the wide 
stairease at his summons, with something 
of the sick-room stillness in her step and 
a trace of its shadows beneath her eyes, 
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her lover’s bright presence was as the 
flood of sunshine that streamed through 
the fanlight over the doorway and lay in 
golden pools about the dark wainscoted 
hall. And Basil, as he knelt on the low- 
est step to greet her, and bent his curly 
brown head to kiss her hand, said, ‘‘ You 
seem to come down to me, but in reality 
vou lift me up to you, on the heights!” 
But of constant, unreserved intercourse, 
there grew less and less. One day he 
came to tell her that Heroy had made a 
summer engagement for him to sing in 
light opera with a company just about 
to start on a far-reaching westward 
tour. Constance, who was filling a bow] 
with June roses which she had gathered 
from the vines that overhung the porch, 
dropped the flowers on the polished table 
at his words, while the color fled from her 
cheeks. 

‘*Going away, Basil?” she cried. 

‘‘Tt is better than this,” he replied. 
‘* Since we cannot be together, I shall be 
happier at work while waiting.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” she answered, with a 
sigh, as she gathered up her flowers, af- 
ter a moment, in which she inwardly re- 
proached herself for selfishness, adding, 
‘*Tell me all about it—about your part, 
dear.” 

Basil was full of it, and entered gayly 
into a description of the opera. It was 
comedy of the lightest kind, lighter than 
anything he had ever attempted before; 
he thought the change would be of ad- 
vantage to him as a study, and commer- 
cially the arrangement was most profita- 
ble. He had brought a stack of photo- 
graphs of the members of the company 
costumed for their several réles for her to 
look over. 

‘Tt isn’t exactly Lohengrin,” com- 
mented Constance, inly shrinking from 
the frivolous, fantastic groups. 

‘*No; but it is good music of its kind,” 
and Basil sat down to the piano, playing 
and singing snatches of quaint gay melo- 
dy, very softly, lest he should disturb the 
sufferer above. 

‘Who is this terrible being?” asked 
Constance, daintily fingering one portrait 
as if the very touch displeased her. It 
represented a woman whose sumptuous 
beauty was defined in bold strokes, pre- 
posterously clad, and laughing out of the 
portrait with no refinement or subtlety 
of allurement. Beneath were scrawled 
some words in a straggling black hand— 
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a line of her part, a jest more humorous 
than fine. 

‘*That?” said Basil, swinging round on 
the stool and drawing her to him that he 
might look over. ‘‘ Phat is the star of the 
piece—always, of course, after me,” he 
added, laughingly. ‘‘She is popularly 
called Rougette—La Rougette. I don’t 
know her real name;” and turning back 
to the keys he went on with his low soft 
singing. Constance tied up the portraits, 
then came behind him and put her hands 
on his shoulders. He put up one hand 
to hers, still playing soft chords with the 
other. 

‘*T cannot bear to have you go,” she 
said, 

‘*Come with me,” he cried. 

‘Ah, if I could! If only poor auntie 
did not need me! But it is vain to wish. 
Autumn will soon be here, and then I 
shall see you again.” 

‘*See me again!” He started up and 
faced her, still keeping her hand in his 
grasp. ‘You'll do more than see me 
then. Do you think, Constance, that I 
shall consent to delay our marriage longer, 
when two months ago—”’ 

Constance sighed. ‘The doctor says 
she will never recover.” 

‘*Then—” began Basil. 

But she checked the words with a soft 
finger on his lips. ‘‘I shall never leave 
her. It may be for a long time that she 
needs me.” 

‘** Constance,” said her lover, speaking 
with great earnestness, ‘‘ we two belong to 
different worlds; nothing is more certain 
than that except that we belong to each 
other. We are not like two people living 
in the same village, with everything from 
association to propinquity to bind them; 
it is as if a comet or some erratic thing 
tearing in an irregular path through 
space had come by chance for once into 
the pure light of a fixed star. Every day 
that divides us carries us a year apart. 
Marry me now before I go. Then, when 
your duty frees you one way or another, I 
can come to you, or you to me—my wife.” 

‘*Oh, Basil—oh, my love!” she cried, 
distressed, and hid her face on his breast 
with an abandon which he took for ac- 
quiescence as he bent over her and kissed 
her hair. In a moment she looked up 
with wet eyes. 

‘* To-day,” he said, with a happy smile. 

But Constance shook her head. 

In those days of suffering there came to 
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Mrs. Enderby forebodings for her niece's When all was over John waited only 
future, dark and vaguely defined as the to put their affairs in order and assure 





: shadows thrown by the flickering firelight himself that Constance no longer needed 
: on the wall. Remote from the charm him before setting off again. 3asil was 
| : of Basil’s sunny presence, the confidence the breadth of a continent away, so Con- 
:} with which, despite her distaste for his stance waited alone. 
I profession, his ardent devotion to Con- A fair day in autumn, when the season 
{ stance had hitherto inspired her now ebb- stays its steps for a retrospect of summer: 
edaway. Also her heart turned more piti- a soft warm breath stirred the dry leaves, 
i fully than ever towards her boy, and the bringing them down in rustling squad- 
trouble which had sent him across the rons. Constance in her pleasaunce-ground 
| seas. At last her fears found voice. was bending over the pink and brown 
bt ‘* Promise me at least,” she had ended streaked buds of her chrysanthemums, # 
4 by asking, ‘‘that you will not marry which, closely muffled, like Oriental beau- 
! Vandeleur while I live.” ties, were trying to peer through their , 
‘* But, dear,” urged Constance, gently, green wrappings and show their bright 
‘*T shall never marry any one but Basil. faces to the sun. The click of the gate- 
If he is as weak as you think him, the latch and a quick footstep on the gravel ie 
more he has need of me.” walk brought a light into her face as if be 
‘*T shall never get well,” said the in- some magic stroke had smitten the world $ 
: valid, with the weak voice that reaches with a sudden glory. In a breath she ss 
; the ear as if from ever-widening distances was in Basil’s close embrace. After the 
i to which the sufferer is borne on the ebb first inarticulate moment, ‘‘I did not ex = 
of an unseen tide. ‘‘I know. I made_ pect you for a month,” she said. : 
; the doctor tell me the truth when you ‘* A sudden change in my plans,” he be 
i, were out of the room yesterday.” gan, rather indefinitely. ‘* Let me look 
Te ‘* He can only tell you the truth as far at you,” and held her away from him. 
rf as he knows it—and God alone knows But the happiness of the moment had 
¥ all! Perhaps—’’ began Constance. brought the living color to her face, chas- 
* ‘‘Never, never again. It is not for ing away the shadows of the days of 
7 long. I see things clearly as I lie here. watching and parting, and Constance 
at And I know that before the leaf falls— smiled radiantly into his searching eyes. 
ae Promise me, Constance.”’ And with the Suddenly her face changed. ‘* Basil, 
lh insistence of a will grown strong with how altered you are! What is the mat 
concentration as the frame grew feebler ter, Basil?” she cried. 
: the sufferer pleaded, and Constance had But he only laughed uncomfortably, 
not the heart to refuse. too well aware of a change in himself 
i So Basil went away with a sense of that wronged he». 2 
TH wrong, leaving Constance to the harder ‘**'You are tired—worn out. You need 
‘EA fate, which generally the woman’s is, of me to take care of you,” she said, uncon 
a) mute endurance. They wrote, but beyond sciously making excuses for him to her 
mi the -usual lover’s iteration of undying self; and she ‘ed him toa seat built round 
; love and eternal trust, there was unex- a tall tulip-tree. 
if pectedly little to say. ‘*Yes, [ve needed you,” said Vande- 
il } Basil, at all times passionately absorbed leur, passing his hand wearily across his 
1 in his work, was conscious of a certain brow. ‘‘ How much longer are you going 
Hie quality in it just now that could not pass to keep me waiting, Constance? It doesn't : 
Ne \ 4) unchallenged before that clear-eyed re-. do for men to live too long apart from 
i Hl FI gard which always seemed to demand his_ their consciences, you know.” i 
hi i i} best self. And in the sick-room the wan- ‘*T am ready,” she answered, “* but not ; 
if ing life daily claimed more and more of in that capacity,” and lifted the hand she 
lf wi the strong young life beside it. held to her lips with the joy of allegiance i 
ia Late in the summer John Enderby, that only a proud woman can feel when A 
Y overtaken at last by one of Constance’s over-mastering fate has declared that her 4 
1h repeated summons, reached home in time kingdom is abdicated once for all. ; 
i ’ to be beside his mother at the end. ‘*Then—” began Vandeleur. i 
im) ‘** Constance has kept me alive for you,” But Constance interrupted him. The : 
she said, joining their hands with the last gray-coated postman, passing by and see- : 
i flicker of failing strength. ing her, paused to hand her a letter over 
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the privet hedge. Constance reseated her- 
self, and began mechanically to break the 
seal. when Vandeleur, noticing the hand- 
writing, hastily stayed her hand. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Constance,” he cried, 
agitatedly, ‘‘ don’t open that letter!” 

~ She looked from him to the straggling 
black characters on the envelope. ‘It is 
directed to me,” she said, amazed. 

‘“It—it isn’t meant for you. There's 
some mistake,” he stammered, lamely 
enough, muttering to himself between his 
teeth as he turned aside, *‘ The devil—the 
she devil!” 

‘You mean,” said Constance, with 
white dry lips, ‘‘ you mean that it is some- 
thing you would not have me see?” 

‘* Put it any way you please,” he began, 
aggressively defensive; then withachange 
to his almost irresistibly winning tone, he 
asked, ‘‘ Can’t you trust me, Constance?” 

She looked at him, and that she could 
not was written as clearly on her face as 
was the reason on his own. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, in which he watched her 
with sickening apprehension, she rose and 
held out to him the letter. 

‘* You may be mistaken—this may con- 
tain something that I ought to see. Read 
it, and judge for me.” 

Then she turned and walked for a short 
space between the box borders, sweet with 
that indefinable scent of by-gone days. 
Basil tore the letter open and scanned the 
contents, while an angry flush swept over 
his face. Constance heard a smothered 
exclamation. She turned, and stood cold 
and motionless as he approached her. 

‘*My dearest, I don’t really know how 
I can explain this away,” he began. 

But she would not let him finish his 
plausible futile sentences. After some 
few painful words, ‘It is not only that, 
Basil,” she cried, pointing to the ecrum- 
pled paper, over which he involuntarily 
tightened his fingers. ‘‘It is you who are 
changed. You called me your conscience 
a few moments ago, but don’t you see 
that you also have to be something to 
me?’ And she bowed her fair head, and 
wept for the lost something that a life- 
time’s love could not restore. 

Vandeleur attempted to comfort her 
and vindicate himself; but she shrunk 
from his touch, and refused to listen to 
the cheap sophistries which he called rea- 
son. Every word profaned the divinity 
which she had set up in the shrine of her 
heart for her worship, and beside which 


the man pleading an indign pitiful cause 
was an alien and a mockery. 

Finally, stung by what he took for con- 
tempt, Vandeleur left her in anger. Con 
stance heard, as if half stunned, the last 
bitter phrase, heard his furious footsteps 
on the gravel, the click of the gate as he 
flung it to behind him, his footsteps soft 
ened on the springy earth of the pathway, 
loud again on the bridge, and dying away 
in the distance.. Then suddenly it smote 
her consciousness, like one clear beam from 
the light of lights, that it was Basil, her 
soul’s beloved, whom she had driven away. 
Fallen, scarred, and erring—what did it 
matter? Like other men or less than other 
men, what did she care, so that only he 
came back to her, the great love of her 
life, Basil! Running to the low hedge, she 
cried, ‘* Basil, Basil, come back to me!” 
But the words never reached him where, 
straining her eyes, she saw him, a small 
black speck, disappearing into the dis- 
tance, and never turning as he hurried out 
of her life. 

The undulating line of the hills rose 
and curved and fell; the mountain-ashes 
on the hills shook out scarlet light into 
her eyes from their gay crests against the 
sky. In the willows a bird gave one 
shrill ery that struck like metal against 
her heart, and the willows swayed and 
nodded at her as they dipped their long 
green wands into the brook. 

Between the box borders the bright rows 
of autumn flowers danced at her in daz- 
zling mockery, and a wind with ice in its 
breath rushed by and jostled the dying 
leaves. The angel had set his flaming 
sword against the paradise of summer, 
youth, and hope. ‘* Basil, come back to 
me!” again cried Constance Enderby, but 
the words sounded faint and far away; a 
sudden darkness came upon her, and she 
sank by the seat beneath the tulip-tree 
where her lover's feet had been. 

Vandeleur went straight to the devil, 
body and soul, with the speed of a man 
who pulls with the tide. La Rougette, 
who had adjusted her engagements to his, 
assisted his descent. The deterioration of 
his work was gradual, for the habit of ex- 
cellence was strong upon him. An occa- 
sional hesitancy, unwonted dependence on 
the prompter, were peccancies for which 
even the critical were slow to censure an 
established favorite. At last there came 
a time when Heroy was forced to remon- 
strate, and Heroy’s rare remonstrances 
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marked the end of a long tether. Accus- 
tomed to the delicate balance of the artis- 
tic temperament and the essentially hu- 
man frailties of the hierants of music most 
divine, like AZolus he knew when to curb 
and when to give rein to his restless sub- 
jects. But Vandeleur, once the most con- 
scientious of artists, was beginning to 
slight his parts. Formerly untiring in sat- 
isfying the exactions of his work by the 
steady processes which make gifts gen- 
ius and genius a success, he now relied on 
the gifts alone, to their cost. Formerly 
an exemplar of punctuality, it now hap- 
pened that more than once through him 
the raising of the curtain had to be de- 
layed and the audience kept waiting. 

The catastrophe came one night at the 
end of the winter. The occasion was the 
first representation of a new opera by a 
young Italian composer who had recently 
sprung into fame, and great things were 
expected both of his work and of Vande- 
leur’s rendition of the title réle. In spite of 
a blinding downpour of frozen sleet, the 
opera-house was crowded with an audience 
impatient to bestow the meed of praise and 
glory which, it was a foregone conclusion, 
would crown the evening's work. 

Giucciardini led the orchestra during 
the overture, but was so overcome by the 
warmth with which it was received that 
at its close he ceded the baton to the regu- 
lar leader, and spent the remainder of the 
evening wandering to and fro like a rest- 
less spirit, one minute in Heroy’s box and 
the next behind the scenes, where he was 
much in the way of the scene-shifters. 
Giucciardini at the age of thirty was rich 
and famous in the world of artists. but he 
never grew rich enough to redeem the 
past or famous enough to forget it. Five 
years agone he had seen his wife and child 
perish for the comforts his unrecognized 
genius could not buy them. Some of the 
gold that tardy Fortune now delighted in 
lavishing on him went annually to pur- 
chase masses for the eternal peace of those 
two sinless souls whose memory brought 
no peace to him. 

To-night his heroine, personated by a 
phlegmatic Swede with a pure cold voice, 
received the usual tribute to injured so- 
prano virtue with abundant blond tresses. 
La Rougette, as an evil dark-haired con- 
tralto element, scored a deserved success 
for the verve and diablerie which her part 
demanded and nature supplied. 

She throve on carnage, as do the scar- 
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let flowers which blossom on battle-fields. 
with their roots in the life-blood of fallen 
heroes. 

Vandeleur’s entrance as the heroic 
tenor lover, melodically ready at a crisis, 
was the signal for wild applause, a mis 
chief-making barytone having paved the 
dramatic way. The excitement of the 
hour summoned up all the artist that was 
in him, and his first solo passages were 
superbly given. Giucciardini sank back 
relieved in Heroy’s box and wiped a pallid 
brow; a short interview with Vandeleur 
before the curtain rose had filled him wit), 
misgivings for the night’s success. As 
the story progressed, Vandeleur’s voice 
became blurred and his acting confused, 
and the leader of the orchestra watched 
him narrowly to keep horse and rider 
together. Wonder and disappointment 
were manifest in the audience, and when 
the act closed with a melos of great beauty, 
and full of opportunity which the singer 
wholly lost, the murmur became general 

‘** Superb !” however, cried one of the 
critics, striking his knee. ‘‘ Bravo!” he 
shouted loud, and rallied a forlorn hope 
to a creditable climax of applause, while 
Giucciardini wept in the background. 
**Don’t you see,” explained the critic to 
the young lady beside him, ‘‘ what Van 
deleur is striving for? That vacant look, 
that thick enunciation, that dulled voice 
like the muffled sound of a French horn! 
It’s a wonderful bit of artistic audacity. 
It’s something absolutely new in tone 
painting, that way of expressing the fu 
tility of man’s struggle against fate.” He 
was young in his day and generation, and 
had a theory of his own to account for 
everything. The young lady beside him 
believed in the theories, and subsequently 
married the theorist. Instead of saving 
this original view for the critique which 
he would have to sit up till late to write, 
the critic hurried into the lobby to com- 
municate it to the group there assembled, 
from some of whom he met with the 
credence that strong conviction, even if 
erroneous, usually obtains. Mrs. Gret- 
Hardie, sitting behind him, adopted and 
promulgated the theory to her advantage. 
Usually she had to wait till the morrow 
for her printed oracles before hazarding 
an opinion on art. 

But the second act, which belonged 
largely to the tenor part, was rendered in 
a fashion to confute even the theory, and 
the general disapprobation became audi- 
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ble. The outcome of a duel in which 
the mischief- making barytone was to 
have been vanquished, while Vandeleur, 
heroic, noble, and triumphant, stood 
clinging to ringing high B-flats over his 
prostrate form, was strangely reversed. 
After some incoherent singing and a 
few pointless passes, to which the bary- 
tone tried vainly to render a verisimili- 
tude of deadliness in their effect upon 
himself, Vandeleur staggered, lost his 
footing, and would have fallen had not 
his adversary caught him in hisarms. A 
terrible moment followed. Heroy stuffed 
his handkerchief into Giucciardini’s 
mouth and held him down, while people 
exclaimed aloud. There were those who 
thought that the barytone had pricked 
his man and done him real injury. But 
the gods in the gallery, themselves being 
primeval, are quicker to read primal things 
in the hearts of men than are the theorists 
in the stalls, and to mete out justice as 
those knowing right from wrong. Van- 
deleur, sodden and drink-befogged, was 
sobered in an instant by the sound of a 
hiss. Had a pistol been within reach, he 
would have puta bullet through his brain 


with unerring aim as the tenuous sibilant 


reached his ear. But his stage sword, 
blunt and futile, had fallen from his hand. 
The unwounded barytone had hastily 
propped him up against a property moss- 
grown bank, and fled the field on his own 
uninjured legs instead of waiting to be 
borne out by a retributive chorus of lusty 
villagers, and the performance was sweep- 
ing on. It takes a long time to tell; it 
was a lifetime’s suffering to Giucciardini 
and Vandeleur, but through a stroke of 
good sense on the part of some of the per- 
formers it was over and done in a few 
seconds of calendar reckoning. La Rou- 
gette, waiting in the wings for a duo of 
recrimination with Basil, which was never 
sung, dragged on the dull soprano with 
the djvine voice, too bewildered to protest 
that she had not received her cue. A fa- 
therly basso, with a peace-making role, 
answered her beck, and met them half- 
way. The leader of the orchestra, still 
rhythmically moving his baton, turned 
over several pages of the score with his 
left hand while bending over to give some 
whispered directions to the musicians, and 
only Giucciardini of all the listeners knew 
how many melodic measures of his heart’s 
blood had been lost. The end of the 
act, a massive chorus, brought down the 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 534-99 


curtain on a consoling volume of ap- 
plause. 

Then followed a scene that it is not good 
to assist at, even in the telling. Basil, sul- 
len and broken of heart, refused to finish 
the performance. Heroy entreated and 
insisted to no purpose, and Giucciardini, 
looking like a study of terror in black 
and white, implored by every name in the 
upper and nether worlds. Newspaper 
men came to the stage entrance, and for 
them Heroy, collected and courteous, had 
@® ready explanation: 

‘*Nervous prostration from the strain 
of the long season; doctor’s prescription ; 
excessive use of bromides. Mr. Vande- 
leur unable to see any one between the 
acts, but would recover in time to finish 
the performance.” 

Basil in his dressing-room cursed fate 
and wished for death, while Pete quietly 
removed the razors from his dressing- 
table; and Rougette jibed and jeered at 
him, and Loki licked his hand. Suddenly 
the door opened noiselessly and a puff of 
cool air blew in. The electric lights on 
either side of the long mirror were burn- 
ing in white bunches of uncompromising 
brilliancy; round the walls hung an odd 
assortment of towels, clean linen, cos- 
tumes, and stage armor. With his head 
bowed on the table sat Vandeleur, his 
hands clutching at the waste wads of cot- 
ton-wool covered with dabs of unnatural 
flesh-color make-up that lay strewn about, 
his body shaken by sobs that sounded as 
if they rent and tore the tissues of the 
spirit. On the steam-coil a kettle rocked 
with cheerful monotony, and a glass of 
brandy on the wash-stand dominated the 
place with reeking self-assertiveness. Into 
the midst of it all, with a breath of living 
air on her garments, came Constance En- 
derby, in the garb of a Sister of the An- 
nunciation, aud with the light of another 
world upon her face. To Basil's side she 
stepped, and rested a hand, with a touch 
like the fall of a snowflake, on his shoul- 
der. Basil lifted his dishonored head, and 
looked into her pure face with the unsur- 
prised, unquestioning look that the child 
gives the mother, or with which poor hu- 
manity meets the miracle of comfort to 
grief and relief to pain. ' No other knew 
her identity save Pete, who said nothing, 
and Loki, who whined for joy and pulled 
at her clinging black skirts. 

Heroy paused in the middle of framing 
a despairing announcement to the audi 
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ence that Mr. Vandeleur’s regrettable ill- 
ness would prevent the completion of the 
performance, and that the box-office stood 
ready to redeem its broken contract. 
Giucciardini crossed himself and prayed 
aloud; and a messenger, sent for instruc- 
tions from the orchestra, stood open- 
mouthed in the doorway. 

The Sister turned to Heroy, her hand 
still on Basil’s shoulder. 

‘*Tell them not to play the recessional ; 
he will finish his work.” Her lips 
moved, but the soft voice was wellnig! 
inaudible, nor were the words of the 
technics of the stage; yet Heroy saw that 
his management was not to be disgraced, 
and Giucciardini felt by the same token 
that the flower of his artistic conceiving 
was destined for fruition that night. They 
went to reassure the others, and Rougette 
slunk away with the poisoned end of a 
jibe bitten off behind her lips. Then the 
Sister and Pete, himself gentle as a wo- 
man, bathed the poor face where the piti- 
ful tears had furrowed the ghastly make- 
up, and arranged Basil for his coming 
triumph of the last act, and made him 
look some semblance of the man God 
meant him to be. When the act was 
called, Constance led him unresisting to 
his entrance, and herself passed noiseless- 
ly to the wings. Not, however, without 
comment from behind the scenes. Rou- 
gette’s evil humor took refuge in silence 
on the scene of her discomfiture, and in 
violent language to her maid; but there 
were those who surmised that since the 
last rehearsal Giucciardini must have in- 
troduced a new character, picked from the 
chorus, into the last act; indeed, the assist- 
ant stage-manager hastened to say that it 
had been done at his own suggestion. 
One of the men waiting for his entrance 
in the wings surveyed the nun with open 
admiration. 

‘*By Jove, Kitty, that’s a stunning 
make-up!” he said, putting his hand on 
her shoulder with rough friendliness, but 
stood agape with hand still outstretched 
when she turned her white face towards 
him and melted away beneath his touch, 

vanishing through the intricacies of doors 
and passageways that led from the trans- 
foot-light world to Heroy’s box. 

She sat there well back in the shadows, 
and Basil,as he sang, watched the glint 
of her white silver cross as it came into 
the light with her breathing as he had 
once watched the flash of diamonds and 


the glow of flowers on the breast of })js 
bride. His voice, though clear and stead, 
at first came faintly, like the sound of a 
distant bell heard across still waters at 
evening, but it soon rang out with all its 
old-time fire and something of an added 
splendor too. At the end of the piece 
there was a furor, but long before it had 
died away and the excited audience had 
ceased calling for Giucciardini and Van 
deleur the latter was being driven honx 
unconscious to his rooms at a neighbor 
ing hotel. During the first and worst 
days of the attack of illness of which this 
was the beginning,and that prevented his 
singing again that season, Vandeleur was 
tended by the Sister of the Annunciation 
No one questioned her right to be there; 
she had helped to bring him home the 
night of his failure and triumph; the 
hotel people took her for a professiona! 
nurse sent in advance by the doctor who 
had been hastily summoned. And the 
doctor, finding her established in minis 
try at the patient’s bedside, accepted her 
without questioning her credentials. Then 
came a struggle between Love and Death 
The Sister hardly left the sick man’s side, 
and fought the fight with more than hu 
man strength; Pete never faltered in his 
devotion, and Loki whined piteously and 
scratched at the door till they let him in 
to share their watch. 

Once a woman came to tle sick-room, 
probably to justify her name; but finding 
the other woman there, who had given al! 
and had nothing, Rougette departed si 
lent and empty-handed, perhaps ashamed 
Sometimes in the ravings of his delirium 
Basil would call on Constance, Constance 
whom he had wronged, Constance whom 
he loved, and again he would catch at the 
cross which hung by a cord from the Sis 
ter’s neck and bid her ask Constance to 
come to him—Constance. 

At the close of the third day Love won 
the victory over the ultimate conqueror. 
The doctor affirmed that the patient’s dan- 
ger was positively over. ‘‘All he needs 
now is rest and quiet.” At the door he 
turned. ‘‘ You'd better get some rest 
yourself,” he said to the Sister; ‘‘ you are 
far too good a nurse to be sacrificed to an) 
patient. Why not send for another one 
of your order to relieve you? Though, for 
the matter of that, Mr. Vandeleur’s mai 
is sufficient for him now.” And again 
he came back to add: ‘‘ Don’t forget to 
leave your name and address with me 
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before you go finally, Sister. There are 
many cases like Mr. Vandeleur’s that de- 
pend more on the nurse than the physi- 
cian, and for such I should always be 
glad to secure your services.” 

But the Sister’s name and address were 
never known to him. 

When the Sister, watching alone, with 
what thoughts or prayers are not for 
words. had seen the slumberer well into 
the morning of new life and day, she rose 
and bent over him, gazing long into the 
uneonscious face. The masque of evil 
token had refined away with suffering, 
and on the body, passive as potter's clay, 
the better soul wrote noble things. Then 
the Sister kissed him on the brow and 
closed eyes as a mother kisses her child 
yearning, protecting, cherishing; kissed 
his hands, as a saint might kiss the sancti- 
fied dead; kissed him on the lips for the 
man whose bride she should have been; 
then passed into the passing night. 

A few weeks later Vandeleur, with 
traces of his illness on his weakened 
frame, but with the strength of new hope 
and purpose in his face, presented him- 
self at the Convent of the Annunciation, 
and begged the Superior for the grace of 
a short interview with the novice whose 








oe name had been Constance Enderby. 
sa The Superior looked quickly at him 


with quiet observance. ‘‘It is impossi- 
ble,” she replied. 

‘‘Ah, for the love of Heaven,” cried 
Vandeleur, ‘‘she cannot be so unforgiv- 
ing! Tell her it is I—I, all unworthy, but 
repentant—I, Basil Vandeleur, her lover!” 

‘*Do you not know that all such ties 
are severed, all such thoughts put aside 
forever, when one enters here?” And the 
Superior pointed to the tall iron gates in 
the brick walls. 

‘*She was to have been my wife,” per 
sisted the man, his hands trembling, his 
i words coming hot and fast; ‘‘ something 

parted us—it was my doing—-and I—I 
broke her heart. She took refuge here. 
I would not transgress your rules, nor 
trespass long. Let me say one word to 
her—but one—here in your presence. 
Not to change her decision, but to im- 
plore her forgiveness! Constance, Con- 
: stance!” he cried, and looked about him 
; as if he expected Constance to come to 
his voice as of old. 

The Superior looked at him with inter- 
est and pity in her keen old eyes. Per- 
haps this vivid, passionate drama of love 
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and suffering brought back to her a re- 
membrance from which a lapse of tran- 
quil years had washed away the sting; 
but for the chance of a Northern bullet 
finding its mark in the heart of a young 
Southern cavalry officer in the early days 
of the war, her life had received its dedi- 
catory without renunciation. 

‘I wish that it were in my power to 
grant your petition,’ she said, after a 
pause, with something of a sigh. 

‘*She must still be but a novice,” en- 
treated Basil. ‘‘It is not a year since 

The Superior bowed her head and 
crossed herself. ‘‘ Sister Constance Marie 
took the final vows of our order some 
months ago. In her case a very short 
probation was deemed sufficient.” 

‘*Such security from me!” murmured 
Basil, too broken to be bitter. ‘‘ She is 
a saint,” he said aloud, fervently—‘‘a 
saint!” 

The Superior half smiled with the ne- 
gation of one who would use the word 
as an ecclesiastic rather than a lover. 
‘‘Hers was a pure soul. Her life was a 
singularly holy one.” 

**Was!” cried Basil, starting up. ‘Why 
do you say was when you talk of Con- 
stance Enderby?” Then passing his hand 
across his brow, ‘‘ Forgive me,” he said, 
‘*Thave been very ill. If only some token 
were vouchsafed to me that it was not all 
a dream !” 

Rising as one who has made a decision, 
the Superior said, ‘‘ Come.” 

Basil followed her through the long 
white corridors into the warm sunshine 
without. They crossed the broad gravel 
sweep in front of the portico, skirting the 
orchard and gardens where the gentle 
nuns take their recreation, and entered a 
stretch of wooded land. A few steps 
brought them to a sunny clearing, where 
a hill slopes away to a vista of fertile 
fields on the east, and on the west looks 
sheer down on the thickly peopled city at 
its feet. On the brow of the hill stood a 
tall wooden cross draped in as yet unfo- 
liaged vines; behind it several smaller 
crosses were marshalled in ranks at the 
head of those sleeping their final sleep in 
the bosom of the great mother. The Su- 
perior pointed to one mound where the 
turf was so fresh, the cross so new, that it 
seemed like a novice in the ranks of the 
peaceful order, and waited while Vande- 
leur stooped to read the newly cut in- 
scription, ‘‘ Constance Marie, Religious 
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of the Annunciation,” a date, and a Lat- 
in text. Then she turned and left him to 
his agony. 

The sunshine drenched the earth with 
a golden flood, bringing up sweet scents 
from the responsive earth, and the warm 
air quivered with the fulness of life; in 
the orchard the apple-trees tossed their 
low-spreading branches, and whispered, 
‘*Soon the great mystery will come to 
pass—soon, soon, soon we shall be white 
with our spring blossoming!’ and the 
birds took up the story and sang the joys 
of love and nesting-time—but Con- 
stance—! 

Noteven in death his love, his own, his 
sweetheart, only one of an order who 
leave all human ties behind when they 
enter those high gates. 

Now and again the silence was broken 
into life by the school-children at play, 
and from the chapel came the rounded 
notes of the organ and the sound of the 
choir practising. ‘‘ Mater admirabilis, 
ora pro nobis !” sang the sweet, imperson- 
al, flutelike voices. ‘‘Ora pro nobis!” 
Life and sunshine, peace and the beauty 
of holiness, were all about him-—but Con- 
stance—! 

Had she forgiven him? wondered Basil, 
lying in mute anguish, with his cheek to 
the warm turf, while the shadows length- 
ened as the day sped on. Had she not 
come back to him once in his hour of 
sorest need—-Constance—or had it been 
but a dream? 

Directly after her break with Basil 
Constance had come, a postulant, to the 
convent, and had taken her vows clad in 
the dress the Sisters had embroidered for 
her wedding. Late in the winter she had 
fallen seriously ill. This the Superior told 
Basil when he had summoned strength to 
seek her again to learn all she would tell 
him of his love. But she did not think it 
necessary to tell him that in her delirium 
the nun had repeated incessantly a name 
not found in the saints’ calendar, with all 
the endearments of an innocent girl's pas- 
sion. ‘‘The crisis was past, the danger 
over, but as the Sister was exceedingly 
weak a relapse was feared, and she was 
forbidden to leave her bed. One evening 
when she was sleeping peacefully the Sis- 
ter in charge of the infirmary left her for 
a little while; on her return the Sister had 
disappeared, and no trace of her could 
anywhere be found. After three days of 


vain search and greatest anxiety, as we 
rose at dawn for prayers we found her re- 
stored to us by a miracle, lying on her 
bed, as we thought, asleep. Her dress 
showed signs of travel, as if she had wan 
dered far in her delirium; but her hands 
still warm with life, were folded at rest 
and the calm of her face told that th) 
spirit was at peace.” 

The night Constance had disappeare: 
from the convent was the night she drifted 
unchallenged through the stage entranc 
of the opera-house to Basil's side, but by 
what token she was called to him he never 
knew. How she was aware that he was 
near her when the city’s tide sweeps by 
the convent walls without casting up on: 
jetsam of its happenings, how she with 
out money or aid contrived to reach him, 
none ever ascertained. The station-mas 
ter when questioned vaguely remembered 
a Sister’s journeying to town one stormy 
night; but Sisters are apt to be abroad 
when weather is bad and sickness rife 
and whether this one were a Sister of 
Charity or of the cloistered order of the 
Annunciation he really couldn’t say. All 
nuns looked alike to him. But it mat 
tered very little, Basil used to think; Con 
stance was dead—but she had forgiven 
him. 

The Superior having told all she thought 
wise to communicate, bade him wait whil 
she left him a minute. Basil sat hal! 
stupefied with the weight of his sorrow. 
It seemed unreal, and yet it was the one 
dominant fact of his life. His eye wan 
dered from mechanically tracing the pat 
terned squares of the matting on the floor 
to the prints on the wall—a Flight into 
Egypt; a Christ with an exposed heart 
grotesquely pierced by arrows; an angel 
come to tell Mary among her lilies that 
behind divine virginity lies motherhood 
diviner. He tried to think, to realize, but 
his very being seemed but a dull echo of 
pain. With noiseless foot the Superior 
again stood before him. ‘‘ This may re- 
mind you—” she said, and held out some- 
thing tohim. It was the silver cross that 
had touched his hand as the Sister bent 
over him in his illness. Basil put it rev 
erentially to his lips. He tried to speak, 
but turned and went in silence with bow- 
ed head. Just then the chapel bell rang, 
but the Superior paused to watch him til! 
the gates closed on him. ‘* Poor soul!” 
she sighed; ‘‘ poor soul!” 


AT THE CAPITAL 


BY 


OF 


T will be ninety-four years in the fall 

of the year (1894) in which this is 
written since the city of Washington be- 
came the residence of the President of 
the United States. It is ninety -eight 
years since the House of Representatives 
debated the question of inserting in the 
President’s speech the declaration that 
this nation was ‘‘ the freest and most en- 
lightened in the world.” During that 
time the capital of the country has grown 
from a hamlet of 500 people in a forest 
to a city of 230,000 inhabitants, while the 
enlightenment and freedom of the nation 
and the stability of its government are 
beyond dispute. When Congressmen 
were insisting on the announcement that 
we were the freest and most enlightened 
people in the world, our President was a 
slave-owner, while in arts and letters 


our productions were but promises of 
achievement that we might accomplish 
after we had advanced beyond infancy. 
In this period Washington has ceased to 
be a wilderness to which our own public 


men and the representatives of foreign 
countries were exiled, and has become a 
capital interesting to every intelligent 
person, and delightful to those who are 
most familiar with it. 

To the intelligent foreigner who vis- 
ited America a century ago the new de- 
mocracy was fullofcharm. To the diplo- 
mat who felt that he was banished hither 
to discuss international business with 
men who were not bound by the rules of 
etiquette prevailing at European courts, 
who were determined to recognize no 
precedence of birth or title, and some of 
whom courted popularity by a parade of 
boorishness which they set up as the 
standard of democracy, the new country 
was a land of trials and hardships. He 
was insulted at every turn. His dinners 
were bad, and his temper was spoiled. 
The common people impudently insisted 
on treating him as if they were his equals. 
The President himself did not pay him 
that attention, nor regard the regulations 
of formal courtesy in his intercourse with 
him, which he had the right to expect and 
even to exact from crowned heads. To 
the small soul of Mr. Merry, the British 
minister, America, and especially Wash- 
ington, was a nest of stinging annoyances, 
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while the American people were vulgar, 
stupid, and altogether intolerable. To 
the liberal and intelligent mind of the 
Due de Liancourt the country and its 
dwellers were interesting and enlighten- 
ing, and its institutions and manners were 
worthy of the serious study of a statesman 
and philosopher. 

The new nation had been set up in a 
country which was farther away from 
European civilization than South Africa 
is to-day. European people had dwelt 
along its Atlantic coast and within the 
shadows of its forests for more than a 
century andahalf; but as an independent, 
self-governing community the United 
States were as new to the official Euro- 
pean as if the continent had been just 
discovered. During its colonial existence 
the country, with the possible exception 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, had 
afforded tolerable domiciles to the royal 
governors and their staffs, but the suc 
cessors of these, who came not to govern 
but to negotiate, and who were forced to 
meet on equal terms men imbued with 
the spirit of democracy, who deeméd it to 
be their duty to emphasize their political 
faith, were inclined to think that their lot 
was cast among commonplace savages. 

When the European diplomat reached 
this country he found himself in a new 
and strange world. For a year the cap- 
ital was at New York, then a city of 
33,000 people. Then for ten years it was 
in Philadelphia, the largest and most ele- 
gant town in the country. Then it was 
placed in the woods and swamps of the 
District of Columbia. If he were not 
content to make the best of what he found 
he was very uncomfortable. In the two 
large cities society was very like that 
which he avoided, or into which he had 
never been introduced, at home. Until 
long after the middle of the nineteenth 
century those of our European visitors 
who wrote about us ill-naturedly com- 
plained that our best was no better than 
the middle class of London or the bour- 
geoisie of Paris. The cities were small. 
The number of eligible dwellings were 
few, and most of those were occupied by 
their owners. Philadelphia was better 
than New York. Not only was it larger, 
its society was more agreeable, and most 
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of the foreigners who have written of the 
early times of the republic have expressed 
their delight and surprise at the cultiva- 
tion and even luxury that they found 
there. The truth is that the country was 
a good deal nearer to the Old World in 
1790 than it was in 1830 and 1840. The 
men were those who had led armies, who 
had served in Congress, or who had lived 
in Europe winning support in the Old 
World for the New World’s struggle for 
independence. The women were worthy 
ofthe men. Mrs. Washington was formal, 
and engrossed in ‘‘the President.” Mrs. 
Adams was also formal, and her drawing- 
rooms were far from democratic; but she 
had a wide intelligence and a keen inter- 
est in the politics of the day in which her 
husband cut so large a figure. There 
were Mrs. Knox, most hospitable of wo- 
men; Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick; Mrs. Bing- 
ham; Mrs. Oliver Wolcott. 

‘*Sir,” said the British minister to a 
Connecticut Congressman, speaking of 
Mrs. Wolcott, ‘‘ your countrywoman 
would shine at the Court of St. James.” 

‘**She even shines at Litchfield Hill,” 
answered the patriotic and gallant repre- 
sentative. 

In the year when the seat of govern- 
ment moved from New York to Philadel- 
phia on its way to Washington, Franklin 
died, but Priestley dwelt in Philadelphia, 
and what literature there was in the coun- 
try at the opening of the presént century 
centred about Mr. Dickens’s book-shop, 
near Independence Hall. Notwithstand- 
ing the hostility of the Quakers to dra- 
matic exhibitions, the theatre in Philadel- 
phia was always open, and it was an ele- 
gant affair compared with the house in 
John Street, New York. There were tea- 
drinkings and visitings, and as much so- 
cial intercourse as the little town was 
capable of. Talleyrand said, when he vis- 
ited the city, that its people ‘* were enjoy- 
ing all the luxuries of Europe.” The 
Due de Liancourt has also borne testimo- 
ny to the social charms of Philadelphia. 
‘*The profusion and luxury of Philadel- 
phia,” he wrote, ‘‘on great days, at the 
tables of the wealthy, in their equipages 
and the dresses of their wives and daugh- 
ters, are extreme. I have seen balls on 
the President’s birthday where the splen- 
dor of the rooms and the variety and rich- 
ness of the dresses did not suffer in com- 
parison with Europe; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that the beauty of the Amer- 
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ican ladies has the advantage in the com- 
parison.” 

All this splendor, however, was in min- 
iature. The men of the government were 
serious persons and not given to frivoli 
ties. Talleyrand found them entertain 
ing and instructive, and Liancourt treated 
them with great respect, but to younger 
and more frolicsome minds Philadelphia 
must have been a sad exchange for Paris 
or London, or even for Berlin. Notwith 
standing the luxury of some of the rich 
Philadelphians, there were a good many 
makeshifts and inconveniences, and not a 
few discomforts of life, in the American 
capital. John Adams, the Vice-President, 
lived at a boarding-house in company witli 
a large number of Congressmen and any 
transient persons who might come along 
and for whom accommodations could be 
found. There Thomas Twining,* an in 
valided officer of the East Indian govern 
ment, found himself in the society of the 
second personage of the new government, 
for Mr. Adams occupied the head of thie 
boarding-house table at which sat all the 
guests of the house. There was no other 
government in the world where such a 
scene could be witnessed. The Vice-Presi- 
dent occupied a single room, and the me 
nial work of the house was performed by 
a single negro woman. Here were such 
simplicity and democratic heterogeneity 
that, in the sight of a foreigner, the whole 
country must have seemed to be camping 
out. This Mr. Thomas Twining was evi- 
dently a man of intelligence, who judged 
wisely, and whose mind was not disturbed, 
as was Basil Hall’s, by what it was tle 
fashion in that day to call ‘‘ the vapors.” 
A passage from his entertaining book in- 
dicates the attitude towards American so- 
ciety maintained by the smaller minded of 
our official foreign visitors: 


“T drank tea and spent the evening with 
the English chargé d’affaires. There was a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, all Ameri- 
cans. The reception was in a large room up- 
stairs, resembling in every respect an English 
drawing-room. The company sat round a 
wood fire, placed in a shining grate. In the 
middle of the circle, after tea and coffee had 
been served round, figured the consul himself, 
deseanting on various subjects, public and pri- 
vate, as well as publie and private characters, 
sometimes with unbecoming levity, sometimes 
with sarcasm still more unbecoming. The 
opinion he expressed could hard}y fail to be 


* Travels in America One Hundred Years Ago. 





AT THE CAPITAL 
offensive to the sentiments of many of his 
guests, and to the good taste of all. I was 
surprised at behavior so undignified, and felt 
some shame at seeing the representative of my 
country playing the part of a political moun- 
tebank before many of the principal persons 
of the American metropolis.” 


The simplicity of the daily lives of the 
high personages of the government as de- 
scribed by Thomas Twining is in vivid 
contrast with the Republican denuncia- 
tions of the aristocratic tendencies of the 
first administration. Mr. Twining called 
on the President in Philadelphia, and he 
shall describe his own visit: 


“13th May.—At one o’clock to-day I called 
at General Washington’s with the picture and 
letter I had for him. He lived in a small red- 
brick house on the left side of High Street, not 
much higher up than Fourth Street. There 
was nothing in the exterior of the house that 
denoted the rank of its possessor. Next door 
was a hair-dresser. Having stated my object 
to a servant who came to the door, I was con- 
ducted up a neat but rather narrow staircase, 
carpeted in the middle, and was shown into a 
middling-sized well-furnished drawing-room 
on the left of the passage. Nearly opposite 
the door was the fireplace, with a wood fire in 
it. The floor was carpeted. On the left of the 
fireplace was a sofa, which sloped across the 
room. There were no pictures on the walls, 
no ornaments on the chimney- piece. Two 
windows on the right of the entrance looked 
into the street. There was nobody in the 
room, but in a minute Mrs. Washington came 
in, when I repeated the object of my calling, 
and put into her hands the letter for General 
Washington and his miniature. She said she 
would deliver them to the President, and in- 
viting me to sit down, retired for that purpose. 
She soon returned, and said that the President 
would come presently. Mrs. Washington was 
a middle-sized lady, rather stout, her manner 
extremely kind and unaffected. She sat down 
on the sofa, and invited me to sit by her.... 
While engaged in this conversation, but with 
my thoughts turned to the expected arrival of 
the General, the door opened, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington and myself rising, she said, ‘The Presi- 
dent, and introduced me to him.” 


Here is a picture of simple dignity the 
like of which is rare in the history of 


men who have ruled empires. We can 
imagime the impressiveness of the man 
who stamped so much character upon the 
new title which the republic had bestowed 
upon its chief executive. Mr. Twining 
was moved to write that ‘‘General Wash- 
ington harmonized in a singular manner 
with the dignity and modesty of his pub- 
lie life.” 
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Life in Philadelphia during these ten 
years—from 1790 to 1800—must have been 
as delightful as provincial life can ever be 
to those who are bred in capitals. There 
was a little gloss of finish, and there was 
the beauty of the American women, which 
led to certain international marriages, but 
there was the eternal monotony of a new 
and small society. Outside of this tem- 
porary capital, in the woods where the peo- 
ple were beginning to build an empire, 
was to be found the real life of the new 
experiment. Civilization had pitched its 
tent there, but while the future glowed 
with hope for the country and for hu- 
manity, the present was crude and un- 
comfortable. The few Europeans who 
saw the hopefulness of the experiment 
were men of broad and_ philosophic 
minds. Most of those who came hither 
on business or for pleasure complained 
only of the barbarism of the backwoods. 
The representatives of foreign countries 
who were forced to dwell at the seat of 
government found life almost unbear- 
able. It was of Turreau, whom Napoleon 
sent as minister to the United States in 
1804, that Mr. Henry Adams was writing 
when he said: ‘‘ At best, the position of 
a French minister in America was not 
agreeable. The mere difference in hab- 
its, Manners, amusements, and the want 
of athousand luxuries and pleasures such 
as made Paris dear to every Frenchman, 
rendered Washington a place of exile. 
Perhaps nothing but fear of the guillo- 
tine could have reconciled even republi- 
can Frenchmen to staying in a country 
where, in the words of Talleyrand, there 
was no Frenchman whio did not feel him- 
self a stranger.” 

But what did Jefferson or Madison care 
for Turreau — Turreau, of whom Dolly 
Madison wrote, ‘‘I lave heard sad things 
of Turreau—that he whips his wife, and 
abuses her dreadfully’—the wife who 
was a servant in his jail, who rubbed out 
the red mark on his door placed there as 
a guide to the guillotiners, and whom he 
married because she had thus saved his 
life? 

If Philadelphia was sad, what can be 
said of Washington in these early days? 
When the government moyed there in 
1800 the journey was made over roads 
that did not deserve the name of high- 
ways, that were mere wagon tracks blazed 
through the woods. The wagons were 
rough and springless makeshifts. The 
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company was promiscuous and democrat- 
ic. The inns were generally neat, but 
the food was chiefly of salted pork. There 
was everywhere inadequate accommoda- 
tion. Europeans complained that they 
were compelled to sleep in rooms which 
contained from two to a dozen beds, and 
sometimes to occupy a bed with a stran- 
ger. The journey from Baltimore to 
Washington that is now made in an hour 
required a long day a century ago, while 
the best part of three days was consumed 
by the journey from Philadelphia to the 
new capital. As Mrs. John Adams re- 
called it, the way was sombre, the woods 
were thick, the swamps were noisome, the 
evidences of life were few. Now and then 
a hut was seen in a small clearing, and 
there were inns at the end of the stages 
between Philadelphia and Georgetown. 
Washington itself was the most un- 
comfortable capital in the world. No- 
thing was finished. The President moved 
into an uncompleted White House, and 
Congress into an uncompleted Capitol. 
Pennsylvania Avenue was described by 
John Cotton Smith as a ‘‘deep morass 
covered with alder bushes.”’ The trees 
had been cut from it, sidewalks had been 
made with chips from the stone of the 
Capitol, the black Tiber Creek which 
crossed it had been spanned by a timber 
bridge. Here and there were groups of 
wooden buildings for the accommodation 
of Congressmen. Six brick dwelling- 
houses that are still standing on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue between Twenty - first 
and Twenty-second streets had been built 
with money derived from the sale of lot- 
tery tickets. There was one good tavern 
about forty rods from the President's 
house, but there was enormous difficulty 
in securing lodgings. The members of 
Congress, the cabinet officers, and all but 
a few persons who were compelled to keep 
house lodged in the tavern and boarding- 
houses. What discomforts they endured 
is best illustrated by an entry in the diary 
of a member of Congress. ‘‘Speaker 
Sedgwick,” he wrote, ‘‘was allowed a 
room to himself; the rest of us in pairs.” 
The Northern members who had never 
favored the removal of the capital to the 
banks of the Potomac began to talk about 
their expatriation, and to grumble at the 
loss of luxuries they had enjoyed in New 
York, and especially in Philadelphia, At- 
tempts to repair the mistake and to move 
back to Philadelphia were at once begun. 


These failing, an effort was made in 1804 
to remove the capital to Baltimore. The 
two wings of the Capitol were not com 
pleted until 1811, and so slow had been 
the progress of Washington that after the 
public buildings had been burned by the 
British in 1814 there was a strong party 
in Congress opposed to an appropriation 
for their repair. 

The people who dwelt in the ‘‘ Federal 
City” in 1800 were poor, idle, unclean. 
Mr. Wolcott said, ‘‘ They live like fishes, 
eating each other.” Some of them were 
white, and some of them were negroes. 
The most considerable persons in the set 
tlement were Mr. Law,an Englishman who 
had gone there to speculate in land, and 
Mr. Burns, upon whose farm the White 
House and other public buildings were 
erected. It was as difficult to procure 
laborers or to find tradesmen as it was to 
secure comfortable lodgings. Both were 
to be had no nearer than Georgetown, 
now part of Washington, but then a dis- 
tant port, to be reached only after an 
arduous journey over execrable roads, 
muddy or dusty, as the weather was wet 
or dry, and through a swamp which 
crossed what is now one of the main ave- 
nues in the fashionable part of the city. 
Gouverneur Morris, writing to the Prin 
cesse de la Tour et Taxis in 1800, said, 
‘““We want nothing here but houses, 
cellars, kitchens, well-informed men, 
amiable women, and other trifles of this 
kind to make our city perfect.” Yrujo, 
the Spanish Minister, said that it was im- 
possible ‘‘to produce a decent dinner at 
the new capital without sending fifty to 
sixty miles for the material.” There was 
social material, however, within visiting 
distance of the capital, as Sir Augustus 
Fisher, an attache of the British legation, 
discovered. The country families of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Maryland had pre- 
served many of the customs of their Eng- 
lish ancestry, and among them the sport 
of fox-hunting. The Gloucester Fox- 
hunting Club of Philadelphia and the 
South River Club of AnneArundel County 
in Maryland were formed early in the eigh- 
teenth century, that their members might 
enjoy periodically in groups what was 
their almost daily pastime on their own 
lands. The early British ministers and 


their secretaries and attachés found much 
to amuse them and to remind them of 
home on the iarge estates in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Washington. Sir 
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Augustus Fisher wrote admiringly of the 
‘*ryich Maryland population,” especially 
of the Carrolls, Lloyds, and Tayloes. He 
was enthusiastic over the pretty girls of 
Georgetown, where, he said, society was 
centred. Indeed, society centred there 
for many years. But if the men took 
pleasure in chasing the fox and in ad- 
miring the Southern beauties, the wo- 
men must have found time hanging very 
heavily on their hands; and the men 
themselves must have longed for a little 
variety in their occupations, for an occa- 
sional new face, or a fresh subject for 
conversation. News was making very 
fast in Europe in the days when Napoleon 
was toppling over the thrones of kings, 
and much of it was news in which the 
government of the United States was in- 
tensely interested, but it was a month old 
when it reached America, and it doubt- 
less seemed pure idleness to discuss issues 
that must have been settled before the 
President and the members of the diplo- 
matic corps had heard of them. Society 
at the capital was a good deal like life at 
a frontier post in the present day; and 
men then, as now, found relief from ennui 
in gaming—which is said to have been 
‘rife ”’-—and in drinking, which is said to 
have been the national curse; but whether 
either gambling or drinking was more 
general in this country than in England, 
especially among fine gentlemen, we are 
at liberty to doubt when we_read of the 
exploits of William Pitt, Lord Thurlow, 
and Mr. Dundas; of the three-bottle men ; 
of the noble gentlemen who went to sleep 
night after night under the table; of the 
bets registered in that interesting old book 
at Brooks's, in which Charles James Fox, 
Selwyn, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, and other notables recorded their 
wagers on politics, love, war, hunting, 
shooting, and on the lives of their friends 
and parents. The republic was founded 
at a time when society in Europe was not 
over-nice. 

There were assemblies and dancing in 
the new world, and the beaux and belles 
were willing to make great exertions to 
enjoy them. They were obliged to trav- 
el long distances over roads of which 
there was constant complaint, and a trip 
from Georgetown to the White House for 
a President's levee or a state dinner was 
attended with many hardships. The so- 
cial rites at the White House were con- 
ducted with great formality during the 


brief period of President Adams's residence 
there. Ceremonious intercourse was de- 
manded, and the rules of precedence were 
rigorously obeyed so far as they were un- 
derstood. But even the dignitaries of the 
first and second administrations doubtless 
suffered, as have their successors, from 
that sensitiveness of the representatives 
of foreign countries which is thus set 
forth ina little book on etiquette published 
not so many years ago by Mr. Tasistro, 
who knew of what he spoke, for he was 
an employé of the State Department. 
‘“What tries the patience of the Amer- 
ican Chief Magistrate,” complains this 
faithful and sympathetic public function- 
ary, ‘‘is how to avoid wounding the fret- 
ful sensibilities of the corps diplomatique 
when the sensitive members of that irri- 
table fraternity are brought together on 
solemn state occasions.” 

Jefferson very suddenly put an end to 
all ceremony and to all recognition of for- 
eign rules of precedence, especially those 
based on titles of nobility. His political 
principles were democratic, and he wanted 
it understood that his manners were also 
democratic. He received Mr. Merry, the 
British minister, in slippers without heels. 
Of this Mr. Merry complained in an official 
letter to his chief. He also complained 
that when Jefferson invited him to din- 
ner, the President did not take in Mrs. 
Merry, but Mrs. Madison, the wife of the 
Secretary of State, who did the honors of 
the White House. The President also 
violated a rule of international courtesy 
on this occasion by inviting to dinner 
M. Pichon, the chargé of France, with 
which country Mr. Merry’s was then at 
war. There was a very small diplomatic 
corps at Washington at that time. Be 
sides Mr. Merry and M. Pichon, there 
were the Marques de Yrujo—the Spanish 
minister—and a Danish chargé d'affaires. 
Mr. Madison followed the President's ex- 
ample, and so deeply offended all the 
foreigners that the women formed a con- 
spiracy to resent what they regarded as 
the insults put upon them by the gov- 
ernment. Two of the women, Madame 
Pichon and the Marquesa de Yrujo, were 
Americans; and notwithstanding the so- 
cial war in which she engaged, Madame 
de Yrujo was always on terms of warm 
affection with Mrs. Madison. There had 
been a girlhood friendship between them 
when one was Sally McKean and the other 
the pretty Widow Todd. 
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AT THE CAPITAL OF 
In reading the mem- 

and letters of the 

women of this time one 

is conscious of the sweet 

and wholesome _ atmos- 

phere that pervaded the 

official homes of the 

young republic. There 

was no art or literature 

in the country, and the 
conversations of the sa- 

lons of Europe in that 

brilliant and intellectual 

epoch were distant echoes 

in the parlors of Mrs. Ran- 

dolph and Mrs. Madison. 

The women talked gossip 

about Turreau and 
poor wife, perhaps, or dis- 
new gowns and 
hats that had just been 
brought over in a_ ship 
that had come up the 
river to Alexandria. They 
talked a little polities, too, 
and expressed the opin- 
ion that the ‘‘ Orders in 
Council” and the ‘*‘ Ber 
lin Decree” were ‘ lor- 
rid.” They talked of 
their ailments, of teething children, of 
troubles with their servants. Perhaps 
there were apologies for a burnt soup on 
the ground that the cook had been so re- 
fractory that the gentle hostess had been 
obliged to send her off to be whipped. 
They may have confided to each other 
their opinions of the upstart tradesmen 
Whatever they talked 
about, there was no doubt of their sweet- 
ness, their purity, their gentle breeding. 
As for Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Wolcott, and some others, they had a 
native wit and cleverness that made the 
ill-tempered Mr. Merry'’s sneers at them 
not only brutal, but false. 

Out of this quarrel about precedence 
came Mr. Jefferson’s code of etiquette. 
This was a set of canons not founded on 
caprice, nor on a desire to offend those 
who had been accustomed to other things, 
but on the President's political and social 
principles. A new order of government 
had been established, and Mr. Jefferson 
believed that new rules should be set up 
for the regulation of the intercourse of its 
officials with representatives from other 
countries. These rules were based on 
the principle that precedence is only for 
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convenience, and that no rank, except 
official rank in the republic, entitled its 


possessor to distinguishing courtesy. The 
rule which breathed the spirit of the whole 
is as follows: 

‘** To give force to the principle of equal- 
ity or péle-méle, and to prevent the growth 
of precedence out of courtesy, the mem- 
bers of the executive, at their own houses, 
will adhere to the ancient usage of their 
ancestors—the gentlemen en masse giv- 
ing place to the ladies en masse.” 

Every minister, as the representative 
of his nation, was considered the ‘‘ equal 
to every other without distinction of 
grade.” If an ambassador had been sent 
to this country during the administration 
of Jefferson or Madison or Monroe, he 
would not have ranked above a minister 
plenipotentiary; and if the rule were 
strictly enforced, he would not have re- 
ceived a social recognition superior to 
that accorded to a chargé d'affaires. 
This was not pleasing to the foreign min 
isters, but it had to be endured, for the 
new government had the right to regu- 
late the social observances of its official 
life, and a great deal of important busi- 
ness was being transacted between the 
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young republic and England, France, and 
Spain. 

There has not been any essential change 
in the social official life of the capital 
since Mr. Jefferson made his code, and 
since he took Dolly Madison in to dinner, 
instead of the offended Mrs. Merry. The 
necessity of precedence has been recog- 
nized, but titles give place to length of 
service. At Jefferson’s levees there was 
a democratic and thoroughly uncomfort- 
abie rush of people, who trampled on 
everything that was fine in the home 
that the public provided for its chief ser- 
vant, as well as on each other. When 
Mrs. Madison ceased to be the presiding 
genius of Mr. Jefferson’s home, and be- 
came the head of the house in her own 
right, because her husband was President, 
there was a slight change, and some of 
the formalities of Mrs. Washington and 
Mrs. John Adams were reintroduced to 
temper the excessive democracy with 
which Mr. Jefferson verified his profes- 
sions of love for the people. But in more 
recent times the assemblages at the White 
House have more than once resembled Mr. 
Jefferson's rather than Mrs. Madison’s. 

It was an entirely new world in which 
Old World men found themselves after the 
capital had been removed from Philadel- 
phia to Washington, and after Washing- 
ton and Adams had been succeeded by 
Jefferson and Madison. The land had 
just been touched by the transforming 
hand of man. The Constitution rustled 
and crackled in its newness. The politi- 
eal doctrine of manhood equality had 
not yet taken on such form and method 
that its import could be accurately judged. 
The people who had been newly clothed 
with the powers of government were 
proud of their rights, and more aggres- 
sive than tactful in asserting them. The 
capital was a hamlet of scattered huts in 
a forest. Not only a new political, but a 
new social order of things had been es- 
tablished, and those who had to deal with 
all these strange conditions found them 
difficult, and often disagreeable. There 
was probably not a European diplomat 
who found official intercourse at Wash- 
ington altogether agreeable during the 
first seventy years of the republic’s ex- 
istence. 

When foreigners left the capital, and 
travelled in the country away from the 
cities, they were forced to endure many 
hardships, and to suffer greatly from wh t 
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they regarded as the rudeness and incivil 
ities of the people. Even Liancourt, most 
generous of critics and intelligent of ob 
servers, found ‘less of apparent civility 
and politeness than in France, or even in 
England.” He said that the people were 
too serious, and bemoaned the national 
vice of drinking, saying that ‘‘ Americans 
of low caste were given to drunkenness.’ 
But Dr. Theodore Dwight denied this ac 
cusation, and insisted that hard drinking 
was not so prevalent in America as in 
England. He also offered to an English 
friend an intelligent reason for the dislike 
manifested by the Europeans for our peo- 
ple. ‘‘ A principal reason,” he wrote, ‘* why 
your countrymen complain of disobliging 
conduct in mine is that they provoke this 
treatment. An Englishman, when he en 
ters an inn, treats the innkeeper as if 
he were his servant; perhaps I might 
say, with truth, his slave.” The foreigner 
found it difficult to accept a situation in 
which every man was taught that he was 
the equal of every other man. Itis largely 
so to-day. Political equality, it is true, 
does not make social equality, but its pos- 
sessors insist on standing on an equal 
footing with every one with whom the 
necessities of business, service, or travel 
bring them in contact. Europeans com- 
plain of this, and there are some Ameri- 
cans who would give up our institutions, 
and the gains which the average man has 
made under them, for better manners on 
the part of those who perform the hum- 
bler duties of life. There is no good rea- 
son, it is true, why freedom and good 
manners should not go together, but the 
world has not reached that condition of 
spirituality, and the incivility of equality 
is nearly as common now as it was in 
Jefferson’s day, and manners are often 
as bad as they were when Mr. Merry 
wrote of Dolly Madison and the other 
wives of the cabinet officers as ‘‘a set of 
beings as little without the manners as 
without the appearance of gentlewomen.” 
It was of such times as these that Mr. 
Thackeray wrote, ‘‘ In the days when there 
were fine gentlemen Mr. Secretary Pitt's 
under-secretaries did not dare to sit down 
before him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went 
down on his gouty knees to George III. ; 
and when George III. spoke a few kind 
words to him, Lord Chatham burst into 
tears of reverential joy and gratitude; so 
awful was the idea of the monarch, and 
so great the distinctions of rank.” No 
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wonder that men who, like their fathers 
and grandfathers before them, had been 
reared in such a school should find it 
difficult to accommodate themselves to 
the free manners, to the lack of reverence, 
and to the ignorance of the pretensions of 
rank that prevailed in the new republic! 
There were some of our visitors who saw 
beyond the manners and the outward 
manifestations that seemed rudeness to 
more fastidious and exacting critics. I 
must quote once more from Thomas Twi- 
ning, because, unlike most of the Eng- 
lishmen who came to this country a cen- 
tury ago, he had no prejudices, an open 
mind, and a large respect for the English 
institutions that had been transplanted 
here, and that had expanded under happy 
conditions. He wrote, in 1795: ‘I be- 
lieve there is no nation that would have 
done more in so short a time, and most 
nations would assuredly have done infi- 
nitely less. The transplanted branch of 
the British oak had already taken root, 
and displayed the vigor and strength of 
the parent stock. It was flattering to an 
Englishman to see the intelligence,energy, 
and enterprise which were manifested.” 

The people were intensely busy. The 
land was filled with the rage of politics. 
The newspapers and pamphlets teemed 
with libels. Everybody expected the 
Union to go to pieces, and when Burr 
conceived his dream of an empire in the 
Southwest, Merry and Yrujo did not hesi- 
tate to enter into negotiations with him 
contemplating the aid of England and 
Spain in bringing about the separation of 
Louisiana from the Union. Society in 
parts of the country retained some of the 
elegancies that were brought from Eng- 
land. Gentlemen and ladies continued 
to dance the minuet at hunt balls clad in 
belated fashions brought in sailing ves- 
sels from the Old World. In the South 
there was a good deal of out-of-door life— 
fox-hunting, racing, and cock-fighting— 
and there was a good deal of violence on 
the frontier. The Southern planter lived 
on horseback. Congress adjourned frank- 
ly for the races at Georgetown. The hos- 
pitality of the Southerner was boundless. 
New-Englanders and men of the Middle 
States were counted more penurious, but 
they were far more liberal than the South- 
erners in expenditures for public pur- 
poses—for roads, for bridges, for public 
schools. 

The characteristics that were mani- 


fested by the American people, and by 
the different sections of the country, did 
not change materially before the great 
war that changed everything. The poli- 
tics of the country, it is true, grew away 
from the politics of the Old World. After 
Madison’s time sympathy with France 
or England did not mark the issue be- 
tween the parties. The Federalists no 
longer wore English clothes or breathed 
forth English hatred of Bonaparte. The 
Republicans no longer followed French 
fashions. In manners, too, the country 
grew away from the Old World. The 
older generation who remembered Europe 
and Europeans had departed. They were 
followed by a race that had its own stand- 
ards of manners and customs. Life in 
the cities and at the national capital be- 
came cruder than it had been. The White 
House in Jackson’s day was more intense- 
ly democratic than when Jefferson in- 
sisted that a social revolution was the 
natural sequence of a political revolution. 

Everybody went to the President’s re- 
ceptions, including loungers, and even 
servants. Europeans who, like Basil Hall, 
had sneered at our beginnings, now, like 
Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens, 1i- 
belled us for our most patent vices. Pop- 
ular sovereignty presented its worst side to 
the world from 1825 to 1860. As we had 
formed a new government, many of our 
people betook themselves to forming new 
manners, new philosophies, new fashions 
in dressing, and new religions. The peo- 
ple were having their say in the world, 
and they were expressing themselves in 
loud and sometimes discordant tones. 
Foreigners did not like us, and made fun 
of us. Even Fanny Kemble, after she 
had married an American, ridiculed good 
Philip Hone’s hospitality in a journal 
which she had the temerity to publish. 
She made sport of his dinner, derided his 
servants, spoke of her fellow-convives as 
‘** aborigines,” and exclaimed in horror at 
the absence of ‘‘finger-glasses.” In an- 
swer to this, Mr. Hone, who was a hand- 
somer and better gentleman than young 
Miss Kemble seemeil able to appreciate, 
gravely argued: ‘‘ With all submission, I 
disagree with my fastidious guest. I don’t 
eat with my fingers, and therefore do not 
require finger-glasses. We have them in 
the house, but do not frequentiy use them. 
I think it unseemly to see a company at 
a dinner table, particularly the female 
part, washing their hands, rinsing their 
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mouths, rubbing their gums with the fin 

ger, and squirting the polluted water back 
into the vessel, as was formerly the fashion 
in this country, a fashion which prevails 
vet in England in the higher cireles.” It 
is not a pleasing picture that the worthy 
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Mayor draws of au English dinner table 
in the ** higher circles.” It is more than 
likely, however, that after Miss Kemble’s 
journal was published, the finger-glasses 
that were ‘in the house” made their ap- 
pearance on the Hone dinner table reg- 
ularly. The Hone house was one of the 
best in New York, and the incident shows 
low very American society had become 
in 1832, and how slight was its touch with 
Europe. 

Our notions were curious and unpal- 
atable to visitors from the polite world 
across the water. They called our mer- 
chants cheats because they were in a 
hurry to get rich, and because bankrupt- 
cies did not seem to disconcert them. 
They charged the whole nation with dis- 
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honesty because our buildings were often 
put up in such a hurry that they fell 
down. We were barbarians because we 
maintained slavery. The people, how 
ever, were growing both in strength and 
grace, and even in that hobbledehoy 
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period the finest flowers of the republic 
were as fair as could be found anywhere. 
When Monroe, Jackson, John Quincy 
Adams, and Martin Van Buren were 
Presidents there were no better-manner- 
ed men in the country than those who 
lived in the White House, and perhaps 
there was no better-mannered man in 
public life anywhere than Martin Van 
Buren. Washington had its delightful 
people—the Van Nesses, the Decaturs, 
Mrs. Monroe, Mrs. Livingston, Mr. Web- 
ster, and Mr. Clay. Life among these 
was simple, but it was attractive. Al- 
though M. Bacourt found Daniel Web- 
ster a boor and Henry Clay a farmer, 
Sir Charles Vaughn, the English minis- 
ter, and De Serrurier, the French minister, 
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found in America much that charmed 
them, and they made life-long friend- 
ships with American men and women. 
Washington remained a straggling vil- 
lage until after the war. Its streets were 
country roads, muddy or dusty. Com- 
merce did not seek its wharves, and trade 
shunned its shops. The magnificent idea 
on which L’Enfant had planned the 
American Versailles was thwarted. The 
members of the diplomatic corps con- 
tinued to prefer a residence in George- 
town, where civilization had dwelt some- 
what longer, and where comforts were 
nearer at hand. Kalorama was a favor- 
ite legation-house. It was beautifully 
situated on a wooded height. The house 
was built of imported English brick in 
1807. It had been owned by Joel Bar- 
low and by Stephen Decatur. It had 
been the English legation when Jackson 
was minister, and the French legation 
when De Serrurier represented his coun- 
try. It was a rural retreat until long 
after the war, and it was not until very 
recently that it came within the vision of 
the speculator in city lots. 
Notwithstanding the few appreciative 
foreigners who represented their sover- 
eigns in the young republic, Washington 
was the best hated and most unpopular 


capital in the world. Probably it will 
never be considered a desirable post to 
any but diplomats of keen intelligence 
and large wisdom who are interested in 
the development and problems of govern- 
ment rather than in the forms and pa- 
geantry and etiquette of the profession. 
But year by year the capital of the coun- 
try grew more and more to be a worthy 
home for the government of a great and 
populous nation. It has developed with 
the country, and is representative of its 
political life and its political progress. 
It is still without art and letters of its 
own. Commerce does not disturb its pre- 
occupation. What trade it has is just 
enough for the satisfaction of the needs 
of those who dwell there. The possessors 
of wealth make it a winter resort, but 
they have not yet quite overmastered its 
social life, and they will not so long as 


republican simplicity is made necessary 


by the small rewards given by the repub- 
lic to its judges, Senators, and cabinet 
officers. Social life at the capital of the 
United States continues to be unique, but 
it has grown in intellectual grace as the 
country has grown in cultivation, in 
character, and in the dignity that was one 
of the fine results of the war and of the 
wretched days that followed it. 
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VHAT we ought to have chosen the 
wild turkey, instead of the much- 
overrated and ill-natured eagle, to be the 
Bird of Freedom, no one who has studied 
the ways of winged things will doubt for 
a moment. Perhaps it were an invid- 
ious task, now that he has received the 
laurels, to show up the fortunate candi- 
date in his true feathers, to prove that 
not only is he destitute of distinctive 
American characteristics, either as to race 
or habitat, but also of the least spark of 
originality—vide Ceesar’s standards—and 
that he is a professional pickpocket, a 
bully, and untidy in his personal habits. 
The wild turkey, on the other hand, is 
an American to the backbone, notwith- 
standing the unspeakable impudence 
which has saddled him with a foreign 
name; he is no more a ‘‘ turkey” than 
an Indian is an Indian; and if he is 
found elsewhere than in America, it is 
only as a colonist from the New World. 
He is one of the noblest of bird kind—a 
stately, graceful, powerful creature, swift 
as an arrow, with almost miraculous 


senses of sight, of hearing, and—so the 


hunters declare—of scent. Resplendent 
in black and red and purple and bronze, 
he stalks with his more modestly attired 
hens through the delectable mountains 
of the Virginias and the Carolinas, mind- 
ing his own business in true American 
style, drinking from the purest springs 
of the hills, and feeding on the acorns 
and chestnuts and chinaberries to be 
found in the most inaccessible plateaus 
and deepest ravines. He might deserve 
some credit, too, in a contest with the 
eagle, for having ministered with his 
plump and toothsome breast to the dire 
wants of our very first American fore- 
bears, as the journals of Captain John 
Smith, William Byrd, and their contem- 
poraries will attest. Not to dwell too 
long on his comparative virtues as a na- 
tional emblem, might we not suggest, 
finally, that if he had received his due, 
it had not come to pass that the hoary 
impostor, ‘‘ Old Abe,” made game of fifty 
millions of people, and their years of con- 
fidence, by calmly laying an egg? 

It is not, however, as a disappointed 
but deserving figure-head that his closest 
acquaintances value this royal prototype 
of our Thanksgiving fowl. Compared 
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THE TRAIL OF THE WILD TURKEY. 
BY CHARLES 


D. LANIER. 


with the times of which the Virginian, 
William Byrd, writes, there are few wild 
turkeys left in America; like the moose, 
they are entirely alien to civilized condi- 
tions. Sadly and silently they wing 
their way back to the yet untrammelled 
peaks, where for another season or two 
they may be beyond the sound of rail- 
roads and summer resorts. But here 
and there in the most beautiful and se- 
cluded glades and crags of the Alleghany 
and Blue Ridge mountains, in the Florida 
wilds, and on the plains of the far South- 
west, there are shy flocks still fattening on 
the mast, to give a glorious chase to those 
who have much patience, tireless muscles, 
and ‘‘an unmarketable enthusiasm.” It 
is easier to bring to the ground the fleet 
and timid Virginia deer than to bag a 
wild turkey by means which the codes of 
sportsmen call legitimate. Not only has 
he a pair of powerful wings which can 
bear his twenty pounds of weight to any 
point of safety in a few seconds; he also 
enjoys the luxury of legs to a degree that 
is fairly a revelation to one who for the 
first time sees him make a hundred-yard 
dash into the brush while one may yet be 
half a mile distant. A deer or bear or 
fox, which has not been startled, will 
come within all but arm’s-length of the 
**still-hunter” who stands perfectly mo- 
tionless among the dull tints of the for- 
est, but a turkey always takes the benefit 
of the doubt to himself, and hustles up to 
the highest peak of the range at the first 
glimpse of such a queer-looking stump. 
The mountaineers esteem him the most 
cunning creature that inhabits the woods. 
They tell marvellous stories of his shy- 
ness and sagacity. And yet that he has 
his own pet little way of being silly as 
any goose is shown by one of their meth- 
ods of circumventing him. When the 
native hunters find a lonely ridge where 
a ‘‘gang” uses, they sometimes build a 
great pen of logs, dig a commodious en- 
trance under the bottom timber, and lead 
long ‘‘ trails” of sparsely scattered corn 
from various points on the mountain 
through this aperture and into the trap. 
If all goes well, some hungry, frosty 
morning the turkeys ‘‘ feed up” on the 
trail into the pen, and simply remain 
cooped up there because their foolish 
heads insist on trying to find a way out 
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through the upper chinks of the logs, in- 
stead of through the low doorway stand- 
ing there ready for them! Only less un- 
sportsmanlike and destructive is the very 
common native trick of laying thin trails 
leading to a “blind.” When the birds 
have finally been lured into the habit of 
feeding up to the ambush, it is manned 
by a mountaineer with the most capacious 
shot-gun in the neighborhood, to kill and 
maim the best part of the ‘‘ gang.” When 
the fall has brought but little mast, and 
the last chestnuts have been scratched 
from beneath the leaves, the pot-hunters 
may in this way bring to the city market 
the last of the rare birds from a whole re- 
gion. 

But to fairly stalk and outwit this 
feathered monarch of the forests is the 
most thrilling, as it is the most difficult, 
achievement of the man who loves the 
open air, the trees,and a gun. You will 
shoulder a rifle, if you are ambitious—but 
if you are wise it will bea shot-gun, and 
if you are in addition iron as to your 
muscles, it will be a big 12 pound 10 
bore—and sally forth in the numbing 
air which the mountain breathes a good 
hour before the break of an autumn 
dawn. For by sunrise you want to be 
far away from the nearest cabin, in the 
heart of the huge peaks that dimly loom 
up to the stars. If you do not know the 
thousand ravines and ridges in them by 
long acquaintance, stop after a mile of 
plunging stride, and call out to a little 
shanty of mud and logs for Jim, the 
guide, who knows the woods and nothing 
else. He appears with his five feet of old 
mountain rifle—sure up to a hundred 
yards, with a trigger that a puff of wind 
will pull; six words dispose of your des- 
tination, the hunting qualities of the 
weather, and the amenities of the day; 
and on you tramp, through pines and 
oak and hickory and chestnut, over the 
mountain ‘‘ road,” which is getting more 
and more difficult to distinguish. 

Now there is no more semblance of a 
path, and after a swift walk of six miles 
you are before the first dark high wall of 
a great ridge that is to be the day’s hunt- 
ing ground. For another half-hour you 
skirt along its base until a possible angle 
of ascent is reached—the path that the 
deer take before the hounds—and then 
comes a long hard climb with two legs 
and as many arms as can be spared from 
the gun. 
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The keen chill of the morning has dis- 
appeared, the blood is rushing through 
your veins, and your heart is beating 
like a trip-hammer when the steepest part 
is below and you stop to catch breath 
before getting down to business. The 
prodigious fan of roseate flush that was 
in the east has now faded into a whiter 
light, and the sun is about to shove its 
molten blade above a range of the dis- 
tant Blue Ridge. The frost lies heavily 
on the leaves and hushes your careful] 
footsteps. A cartridge of buckshot goes 
into your left-hand barrel, a heavy load 
of No.1 into your right, and you step 
ahead of Jim, with your ‘* wing-shooter,” 
as he calls it, resting in the hollow of 
your left arm. 

Now there is no more steadying of 
one’s self with rustling sapling, nor quick 
nervous efforts to make headway; you 
shun a telltale bunch of dead leaves as if 
it held the plague; every footstep is half- 
consciously considered, that it may not 
fall on a dried twig, and that it may be 
muffled in any friendly bank of moss or 
sodden wooden punk, where perhaps a 
peckish bear has torn a decayed stump 
into bits, with an eye to grubs. The foot 
settles softly in its fall, the weight to be 
shifted easily from heel to toe if a con- 
cealed stick gives the alarm, and leaves 
the track as quietly. But these precau- 
tions must be felt, for the eye is roving 
restlessly ahead and to either side, taking 
note of every leaf that falls, suspecting 
every half-hidden remnant of last year’s 
fire, as far as it can penetrate over the 
brown leaves and through the brownish- 
red flags and green laurel bushes. 

A half-mile of this requires that part of 
an hour; but you feel yourself in the se- 
cret of the mountains; you area part of 
the forest, and what the most favored of 
its furry and feathered citizens see and 
know, you may also see and know. The 
crest of a short ridge commands a vast 
upward sweep of chestnut and oak; you 
halt, and your silent rear-guard halts, 
and both, speechless and motionless, 
hearken. The swett sharp air tingles 
against your skin, and deep draughts of 
it go to your head like sparkling wine. 
Your nerves and muscles are alert, are 
strung to the last degree; but they are 
your servants. You are filled with an 
exultant confidence that anything may 
happen, even the best thing, and all 
things seem to be good. 
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Off to one side a bushy-tailed gray 
squirrel rasps out his morning bark, then 
scampers wildly after his mate down the 
hickory, over the leaves, and in a few 
moments is leaping along the log upon 
which rests your gunstock. Five yards 
away he stops, is electrified with an un- 
known terror, his bright eyes bulge out 
towards the two intruders, and back he 
flies to the high tree, from which a defiant 
note comes, a few moments later, to say 
that he is laughing off his own fear. A 
sudden rhythmie flash of red and white 
and black draws your eye to a great cock- 
of-the-woods making his undulating flight 
from the adjacent mountain range to 
light on the tall dead oak above you. 
From its top sounds presently his tremen- 
dous tattoo, echoing strangely from the 
big hills and across the wide deep valleys 
into the quiet of the morning. 

In the shadow of the huge bowlders 
there, where crystal springs start up 
through the moss on their way to the 
river, whose gracile curves shine out like 
a silver ribbon miles away and below, a 
fussy busybody of a wren hops from stone 
to stone—a queer little housekeeper to be 
up here in the greatness and the solitude 
of the mountains. The diminutive brown 
butterball, her jaunty tail stuck in the 
body at an absurd angle, flutters over to 
you presently and makes a jerky tour of 
the dogwood you are leaning against, 
without a sign of fear, and even perches 
on the rim of your shooting-cap. 

But no telltale rustling of strong legs 
and feet greets your expectant ears, and 
presently the march is continued in sin- 
gle file as before. Now you have left 
the dividing ‘‘ backbone,” and climb up 
and down a never-ending succession of 
ridges and ‘‘drafts,” as the ravines are 
called. The up grades are taken slowly 
and deliberately, and just before the top 
of each local ridge is attained you pause 
until your heart is quiet enough for a 
shot, and then tip noiselessly to the sum- 
mit, where there is another halt, and a 
searching reconnoitre of the next long 
draft opened to view. 

Soon your eye catches a spot of bare 
earth where the leaves have been scratched 
and thrown about. They are turkey 
“signs,” but you see that the frost has 
been on them; if you refer to Jim, he 
will tell you that it is the frost of one 
night only. Thicker and thicker are the 
signs; whole acres of the forest carpet 
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under this luxuriant ceiling of oaks 
and hickories and chestnuts have been 
scratched up. More and more wary you 
become as the summits of the ridges are 
attained ; and as for Jim, there is no sound 
to tell you that he follows within a few 
feet. He gives a short, insectlike hiss, 
and turning, you see him regarding a 
“sign” that bears no trace of frost. Here 
is another, and still another. Every few 
yards now you pause and listen. Sud- 
denly a faint though distinct rustle trans- 
forms you intoa statue. It comes nearer. 
You cock your gun without making the 
click, and are all eyes and ears and nerves. 
On patter the footsteps, far too regular for 
a squirrel, and scarcely like a feeding tur- 
key. Ah! by moving your eyes in their 
sockets, without any motion of the head, 
you see emerging from the laurel growth 
on one side a villain of a gray fox, sneak- 
ing home after a night of marauding in 
the settlement. On he comes, in a swift, 
graceful trot, within gunshot, within half 
gunshot, within—but he has seen Jim’s 
rifle raised, and then your gun, to cover 
him; the sly old fellow makes a fright- 
ened leap, and increases his pace until he 
seems simply to have faded away, while 
your gun speaks not for fear of frighten- 
ing the turkeys. 

But it is a mistake not to have bagged 
him, for he startles the alert birds any- 
how, and you arrive on the scene of their 
late déjeuner only to conclude that they 
have gone up to the top of the mountain. 
It is one of their peculiarities that they 
always run or fly up the mountain, no 
matter what the obstacles, when they are 
leaving dangerous ground. The very 
highest peak of the range is what they 
want at these times, and they generally 
get it. 

So you trudge along, headed for the 
high ground, marking now and then a 
rabbit that squats in his form beneath a 
stump, peering into rocky caverns for a 
possible bear, or starting a stupid old owl 
from her ‘‘ancient, solitary reign” in 
some recondite crevice. 

You have traversed a long ‘‘ backbone,” 
and stand listening and somewhat wea- 
ried near the edge of a steep ravine, 
hundreds of feet deep, across which ap- 
pears the broad breast of another moun- 
tain. Far down below you can hear 
the tinkling of a stream. For many 
minutes you scan the opposite ridge, ex- 
amining every detail of its beetling gray 
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rocks, its open woods, and the laurel 
bushes here and there. Your eyes, al- 
most simultaneously with Jim’s, become 
fixed. Something is in motion; now the 
trees hide it; now, as your gaze becomes 
better accustomed to the difficult task, 
you can almost distinguish dark forms 
slowly moving about and scratching in 
the leaves. They are only five hundred 
yards away in a bee-line, but to go down 
into the ravine and up the other side is 
twice this distance, and it cannot be done 
without the certainty of frightening the 
wary fellows. Indeed, ten steps more 
would probably cause their instant and 
mysterious disappearance for the day. 
After a softly breathed council of war 
you turn back in your tracks until en- 
tirely out of sight, make the best time 
possible down the side of the mountain, 
and then struggle up their ridge, above 
them and far in the rear--a détour of 
miles. 

But now you are on the backbone of 
their ridge, and are creeping along at a 
snail’s pace, hoping to turn the brow of 
the mountain above them softly enough 
to get, at any rate, a wing shot. Pres- 
ently you can hear them, faintly, a few 
hundred feet away, tearing up the ground 
for acorns, with a sound which can be 
duplicated by grasping again and again 
with distended fingers into a matting of 
leaves. You stop with the devout hope 
that they may be feeding toward you; 
but it does not seem so, and on you creep, 
studying every step. Now they must be 
almost within gunshot, though they can- 
not be seen. A few yards more gained, 
and the rustlings detonate through your 
excited brain as if they were cannon-shots. 
The crack of a single twig now would 
send the turkeys for miles without giving 
you a glimpse, for the rascals take care 
to dart behind the brush before they fly. 
If they would only show themselves you 
could rake them with the buckshot, for it 
can scarcely be more than forty yards. 
Yet a little nearer you work your way; 
you suspect a movement in the low laurel 
bushes; but a vigilant gobbler has found 
that something is out of joint, the rus- 
tling ceases, and the air is suddenly beat- 
en by mighty wings to get the start that 
the turkey needs for flight. One un- 


lucky hen shows herself as she sails 
straight away, and both barrels go after 
her in along shot, while there are harrow- 
ing, far-away, and unprofitable glimpses 
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of great black gobblers shooting over to 
the opposite mountain. But to your 
great joy the hen tumbles, badly winged, 
into the ravine a thousand feet away ; 
and after a diligent hunt you ‘kick her 
up,” out of a bunch of thick laurel, for 
the coup de grace, and have a little re- 
vival meeting with Jim over her plump- 
ness and spread of wing. 

Jim has hopes of doing some work by 
** yelping” on the back track, so after a 
bite of apple-butter sandwich and a pull 
at the icy chalybeate water of the stream, 
he produces from his vest pocket the 
small bone of a turkey’s pinion, care- 
fully hollowed and cleaned. This is to 
be used in case they have scattered, for 
then they call to each other towards sun- 
down, and get together for the night. 

Back over the ridges you toil during 
the afternoon, being encouraged by the 
‘‘jumping” of a buck deer, though he 
offers but little chance for Jim’s bullet 
speeding after him. When the sun gets 
low you listen anxiously for the turkey’s 
call, and finally there is a far-away “ ky- 
ouck ky-ouck ky-ouck ky-ouck, ky-ouck 
ky-ouck ky-ouck’’—the first four notes 
mildly, interrogatively, almost plaintive- 
ly crescendo, while the three concluding 
ones are sharp and impatient and loud. 
You dispose yourself behind the ‘‘an- 
tique roots” of a great oak; Jim covers 
the unmouthed end of his yelper with 
both hands, and with a peculiar sucking 
action on that instrument gives the same 


call with mystifying fidelity. A long 
pause comes before the answer. Again 


Jim yelps, and the call shows that the 
wanderer is coming up the mountain! 
The next few minutes are quite as thrill- 
ing as any buck-fever experience. Now 
the old gobbler seems to be coming into 
the snare; now he is coy, and backs off 
a little. Jim yelps more softly as he ap- 
proaches, to hurry him up; but he is not 
to be hurried. Your heart stands still 
at every answering call, and your brain 
pictures twenty-pounders stalking in from 
all points of the compass, so eagerly are 
your eyes strained to catch that stately 
form striding over the leaves. Ah, there 
he is, far away in the open woods! What 
a magnificent picture as he straightens 
himself up until you wonder when his 
neck will stop, to listen critically and si- 
lently to the yelper! Satisfied with the 
performance, he runs forward a few steps, 
pensively picks up an acorn, gives his 
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own call, and then again proudly lifts 
his head on high. Did more grace and 
strength and pride ever walk in feathers? 

You scarcely breathe, but you do not 
dare hope such a magnificent old chief- 
tain as that will walk straight up to an 
ambush; rarely can any but the young 
and foolish be deceived by the most skil- 
ful yelpers. Sure enough, long before he 
is within gun range, the wary fellow 
scents danger in the air, pauses a moment 
to be sure of the direction, and then rushes 
into flight and away to another mountain. 
What a fine sight he is, the broad tail 
spread like a fan, and the great gray wings 
thrashing the air like windmills until he 
gets above the trees, when he quietly sets 
them and sails off straight as a die. 

This is the fair way of dealing with 
the wild turkey, and if he were always 


‘stalked’ on his native heath, the hunter 
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would never kill more than he is entitled 
to, and there would be turkeys so long as 
there are mountains with trees on them. 
Many of the mountaineers take out a lit- 
tle ‘‘ fice * dog, which runs after the flock 
when they are flushed, and barks so vig- 
orously that they may be sure to scatter. 
Then the hunter hastily improvises a 
**blind” of pine boughs, and ‘* yelps them 
up” if hecan. Sometimes, too, when the 
harvest-moon is big and bright, the roosts 
are located, and the murderer deliberately 
shoots the big birds from the tree in their 
slumbers. <A queer feature of this abat- 
toir proceeding is that so long ‘as the 
butcher always aims at the bottom turkey 
the others simply perk their heads about 
and wait their turn; but if one falls from 
above them, off they are. 

Unlike ‘‘bob-white” and the ruffed 
grouse, the wild turkey loves snow, and 
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can stand any quantity of it. Although 
in the deep storms his larder is apt to be- 
come wofully lean, he is too long-legged 
and strong to suffer any serious incon- 
venience. Nor has the gobbler much to 
fear from foxes and the smaller animals 
of prey, though the wild-cat sometimes 
has a famous meal on a luckless bird. 
But the young are much harried by car- 
nivora. In the Virginia and Carolina 
mountains not the least of the causes 
which are leading to the extinction of 
the turkeys is the custom of burning over 
the mountains in the spring about the 
time the birds are nesting. This is done 
in the interests of the cattle-men, who 
wish to pasture their stock in the big 
woods, and who have found that burning 
the leaves will allow the grass to grow 
better. Forest fires not only drive the 
turkey from her nest and utterly anni- 
hilate her domestic arrangements, they 
also burn up the small bushes and vines, 
on the berries of which she and her lord 
and master are depending for next win- 
ter’s food supply. After a season’s ex- 
tensive fires whole gangs of the birds will 
be driven into paying periodical visits to 
the more secluded of the back pastures 
and old fields. If there is a quiet last 
year’s stubble-field near their safe moun- 
tain home they will repair to it every 
morning about sunrise, and return after 
feeding foran hour orso. But every one 
of them seems to be filled with ears and 
eyes as soon as they get into the open, 
and unless their habits are carefully stud- 
ied, it is hard indeed to surprise them 
there. The very last bird the writer 
killed was bagged by chance from a flock 
that were ‘‘using” in the stubble under 
these conditions, after an exciting cam- 
paign that remains very vividly in my 
memory. 

Three hundred yards ahead of us rose 
the sheer height of Beard’s Mountain, a 
palisade so steep that its rank growth of 
evergreen trees seemed to make scarcely 
any angle with its slope; and close at its 
foot wound the sycamore-fringed Walla- 
whatoolah River. We hadcrawled on our 
hands and knees out of Sawney’s Ridge, a 
quarter of a mile behind, where we had 
lain in ambush since the break of day, 
and then, as the sun metamorphosed into 
jewels the millions of dewdrops on the 
broad mountain pasture, we had seen a 
dozen dark forms glide down from the 
fastnesses of Beard’s Ridge and move in 


an industrious procession through the 
low-lying stubble near the river. 

Twelve full-grown turkeys had flown 
from the mountain to feed within a few 
hundred yards of us, in absolutely open 
ground; but we had not climbed the 
mountains after them for five days with 
out knowing that to all intents and pur- 
poses they were safe, and that we should 
probably again miss getting a fair shot. 
A hat incautiously shown would send the 
whole “gang,” like arrows shot from a 
bow, far back into the big ridges. To have 
made a long circuit to creep up behind 
the fringe of sycamores would have been 
simply an amateurish attempt to outwit 
the wiliest of hunted creatures. We hud 
come to the conclusion that there was a 
slight rolling swale in the centre of the big 
field, and had wormed ourselves through 
the frosty stubble and dewberry bushes 
to the last safe point by the comfortable 
process of lying prone on the ground 
and pushing along with one leg. Three 
hundred yards of this supine progress 
had left us with hands entirely too numb 
to feel the prick of the briars in them, 
with muddy guns, and, worst of all, with 
three gunshot lengths still between us 
and the turkeys. There we lay, now and 
then peeping hatless over the gently ris- 
ing knoll. Never in my hunting career 
have I been in a more tantalizing situa 
tion, nor have I had such another oppor- 
tunity to study the home life of one of the 
shyest birds in the world. 

Eight were hens, scarcely one-third the 
size of the four magnificent ‘‘ gobblers,” 
who every now and then paused in 
their feeding to hold their heads high 
up, in statuesque suspicion, on general 
principles. What majestic birds they are! 
As one straightens himself proudly up in 
rigid attention, until he seems fairly as 
tall as a man, his feminine convoy stop 
their dainty peckings to lend him their 
ears, until he is slowly satisfied with the 
situation, and begins again his keen-eyed 
search for ragweed seed and last year’s 
wheat, or with a quick low ‘‘ cur-rt” runs 
swiftly forward to a fancied bonanza. 

Presently, as the rising sun creeps over 
the field, and reaches their valley too, one 
of the bearded fellows suddenly ruffles up 
his whole panoply of dew-brushed fea- 
thers to catch the first pure rays, until he 
‘**looks as big as a barn,” according to 
Bob’s ecstatic whisper; even at this dis- 
tance we can see the blaze of the bronze 
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and green and gold iridescence on the 
powerful neck and back. Now two of 
these dark-tinted champions have a little 
altercation over a most unmistakable pref- 
erence shown by a coquettish hen, and 
their dignity is for the moment entirely 
lost in a series of awkward, even ridicu- 
lous antics preparatory to a battle, that is 
cut short by a warning attitude on the 
part of the patriarch, who has looked on, 


Before long it was evident that the en 
emy had about finished their breakfast: 
they moved slowly away from us toward 
the river-bank. ‘‘I wonder if they won't 
take a drink?” I gesticulated over to Bob 
feeling a ray of hope. ‘If they do, we'll 
charge,” he flashed back. Sure enough 
presently they disappeared one by one in 
the brush along the river. We were on 
our knees, when suddenly up bobbed the 





A SNAP-SHOT. 


or rather hasn’t looked on, the scuffle with 
the greatest contempt. 

There seemed to be nothing for us to 
do but to wait and hate ourselves for not 
bringing rifles instead of shot-guns. We 
discussed in the sign language the possi- 
bilities of making a sudden charge, which 
might give a faint chance of a wing shot 
as they made for the river. But we had 
seen turkeys run and fly before, and we 
decided that was not even a forlorn hope. 


head of the rear-guard, and we flattened 
out again, to see the whole flock reappear 
and make their way a few yards down 
the stream. When this was repeated 
again and again we were more wary, 
and finally, after they had been swal 
lowed up about a hundred heart-beats, we 
jumped on our cramped legs, made the 
sprint Of our lives to the river, plunged 
through the bush into the syeamores, with 
eyes straining inevery direction, and were 
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SUCCESS. 


rewarded by hearing a rush of powerful 
wings beating the air as the great birds 
took to the mountains. Only of the very 
last one did I catch a glimpse, as he shot 
down the bend of and across the river 
with curved wings; a load of buckshot 
went tearing through the tree-tops in the 
desperate hope of reaching some point in 
his orbit about the same time that he did, 
and a heavy plunge in the river brought 
me bucking through the underbrush away 
from Bob’s lamentations. The lucky snap- 
shot had stopped a big gobbler in mid- 
flight, and he was wildly beating the shal- 
lows on the farther side of the narrow 
river. He was the first bird after a week 
of fruitless hunting, and never did I take 
an ice-water bath so blithely as in the 
sortie through the Wallawhatoolah to cap- 
ture that turkey. AsI fetched him across, 
held by the great strong legs over my 
shoulder, his rich feathers ruffled back, 
and his long neck trailed out behind on 


the water, Bob certified exultingly from 
the bank that it was the patriarch. 

He was trussed up to a dogwood-tree 
out of the way of four-footed thieves, and 
we hunted happily for the rest of the day 
without a shot. 

All the scratches and bruises and ardu- 
ous climbs taken in stalking and killing a 
glorious bird such as this nineteen-pound- 
er endear the trophies which remain af- 
ter the discussion of him in the roasted 
state—the strong gray wings and spread- 
ing tail beribboned into fans to adorn 
the wall, and the glossy luxuriant plumes 
from the back. These last particularly 
are affected by the ladies of one’s ac 
quaintance in Virginia to do duty in the 
adornment of hats—which charming fact 
will sufficiently answer any persons of 
equable temperament who may be dis- 
posed to question the profit of such labors 
as the wild turkey exacts from his ad- 
mirers. 
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I ARK! you may hear him stirring, 
More softly than the whirring 
Of filmy, hair-veined wings, 
Or thrill of echoing strings 
When the sad pine, with weaving minstrelsy, 
Mocks the imagined music of the sea. 
The fall of ebon hoof! 
Stand lightly by, aloof, 
And thou mayst see him pass, 
Unwounding the lush grass, 
Dropping diffusive balm 
From honey breath and careless hollowed palm,— 
Known of the hawk, unnoted now of man, 
The great god, Pan! 
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Where was he hiding 

When men, deriding 

The lisping lore of years when years were young, 
And song held some sweet measures yet unsung, 
Declared him dead, 

His great dominion fled, 

And nailed their rhymes above his mossy bier ? 
Ah! in the youth or age o’ the year, 

In sunshine, or in midnight’s murk, 

Still did the goat-god lurk 

In the green forest glade, 

Of naught afraid 

But of the curious eye, 

Of ominous crash, and echo-frighting ery. 

‘*This way he ran! 

Surely, the one called Pan!” 


In the deep wood! 

The wood so deep that one scarce enters there 
With willing foot,—but warm-left lair 

Of timorous beast is found, 

And o’er the hollow ground 

Faint, pattering paws of thrifty squirrels tees 
The sanctuary where spent winds are fled, 
And nuts lie stored 

Richer than Rhine-washed hoard ; 

Where every hollow tree hath honey cells; 
Here where the wild-dove dwells, 

And one secluded, choir-remembering thrush 
Strikes silvernly across the solemn hush 
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Of the vast, shadowy stillness, with his flute 

And cymbals,—and is mute! 

Where the shy partridge rounds her nest, 

And, by lone Silence blest, 

Teaches her young the sweet wood-lessoning 

Of hiding under leaf, and flight on fluttering wing. 
There, on a day of all delight, 


Dropping through purpling reaches down to shoreless night, 


Day sprung from some far, Titan-bosomed source, 
And leaving, in its course, 

The hills enriched, the valleys drowned with joy 
Day for a god’s employ 

I saw him, I 

Unworthily 

Spying upon him, ereeping, in the deep 
Removed courts, where Dian’s self might sleep. 
Over my crawling flesh swift prescience ran: 
The living Pan! 
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His brow was crowned that day, 
Not with the myrtle and the bay, 
Or flower ambrosial sprung from storied fields, 

But all the woodland yields 

Of blesséd homely leaf, 

Garnered in Summer’s sheaf 

Of joys. The wilding clematis 

Roved o’er his regnant front with rioting kiss; 

The royal golden-rod 

There learned to nod, 

Entreating she might touch his tangled hair, 

And so transmute herself to fairest fair; 

Great lilies lustred o’er the living crown; 

And trailing down 

His mighty sides, the dull hop-vine 

Did with her dreaming mates entwine. 

Upon one shaggy knee 

He handled tenderly 

A youngling fox, whose mother stood thereby, 
Watching with worshipful and drowsy eye 

The laughing god and laughing little one,— 

Both children of the sun, 

Loved of the wind, 

And understood by all four-footed kind. 

Ah! who but one reed-piping in the wood might now 
Sing of the god himself, his music-haunted brow, 

His cheeks, like autumn hillocks, overspread 

With bloom of russet red 

Richer than wine spilled o’er young maple tips? 

His glowing lips 

For generous laughter curved: the all-compelling eye, 
Where buried sunlit sands discovered lie 
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But hush! ah, hush! lay listening ear 

To earth! Dost thou not hear 

His rhythmic tread? The gladdened air 

Drips with the wood-scent from his tossing hair; 
The very cloud 

Trails lower; and the oriole’s loud 

Bright plaint is piercing, unsubdued, 

The lattice of her elm-wrought solitude; 

The robin blither sings; 

The blind worm dreams of wings! 

Lower! bow low! abase thy trivial state, O man! 
He comes, the earth-god, Pan! 
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THE GOLDEN HOUSE.* 


BY CHARLES DU 


CHAPTER XIX. 

fWVHE one fact in which men universally 
| agree is that we come into the world 
alone and we go out of the world alone; 
and although we travel in company, make 
our pilgrimage to Canterbury or to Van- 
itv Fair in a great show of fellowship, 
and of bearing one another's burdéns, we 
carry our deepest troubles alone. When 
we think of it, it is an awful lonesome- 
ness in this animated and moving crowd. 
Each one either must or will carry his 
own burden, which he 
commonly cannot, or by 
pride or shame will not, 
ask help in carrying. 

Henderson drew more 
and more apart from con- 
fidences, and was alone 
in building up the co- 
lossal structure of his 
wealth. Father Damon 
was carrying his re- 
newed temptation alone, 
after all his brave con- 
fession and attempt at re- 
nunciation. Ruth Leigh 
plodded along alone, 
with her secret which 
was the joy and the de- 
spair of her life—the 
opening of a gate into 
the paradise which she 
could never enter. Jack 
Delancey, the confiding, 
open -hearted good fel- 
low, had come to a stage 
in his journey where 
he also was alone. Not 
even to Carmen could 
he confess the extent of 
his embarrassments, nor 
even in her company, 
nor in the distraction of 
his increasingly dissipa- 
ted life, could he forget 
them. Not only had 
his investments been all 
transferred to his spec- 
ulations, but his home 
had been mortgaged,and 
he did not dare tell Edith 
of the lowering cloud 
that hung over it; and 
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DLEY WARNER. 


that his sole dependence was the con- 
fidence of the Street, which any rumor 
might shatter, in that one of Henderson's 
schemes to which he had committed him- 
self. Edith, the one person who could 
have comforted him, was the last person 
to whom he could have told this, for he 
had the most elementary, and the com- 
mon, conception of what marriage is. 
But Edith’s lot was the most pitiful of 
all. She was not only alone, but com- 
pelled to inaction. She saw the fair fab- 


* Begun in July number, 1894. 
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ric of her life dissolving, and neither by 
cries nor tears, by appeals nor protest, by 
show of anger nor by show of suffering, 
eould she hinder the dissolution. Strong 
in herself and full of courage, day by 
day and week by week she felt her power- 
lessness. Heaven knows what it cost 
her—what it costs all women in like cir- 
cumstances—to be always cheerful, nev- 
er to show distrust. If her love were 
not enough, if her attractions were not 
enough, there was no human help to 
which she could appeal. 

And what, pray, was there to appeal? 
There was no visible neglect, no sufficient 
alienation for gossip to take hold of. If 
there was a little talk about Jack’s in- 
timacy elsewhere, was there anything un- 
common in that? Affairs went on as 
usual. Was it reasonable to suppose that 
society should notice that one woman's 
heart was full of foreboding, heavy with 
a sense of loss and defeat, and with the 
ruin of two lives? Could simple misery 
like this rise to the dignity of tragedy in 
a world that has its share of tragedies, 
shocking and violent, but is on the whole 
going on decorously and prosperously? 

The season wore on. It was the latter 
part of May. Jack had taken Edith and 
the boy down to the Long Island house, 
and had returned to the city and was liv- 
ing at his club, feverishly waiting for 
some change in his affairs. It was a 
sufficient explanation of his anxiety that 
money was “tight,” that failures were 
daily announced, and that there was a 
general fear of worse times. It was for- 
tunate for Jack and other speculators that 
they could attribute their ill luck to the 
general financial condition. There were 
reasons enough for this condition. Some 
attributed it to want of confidence, others 
to the tariff, others to the action of this 
or that political party, others to over-pro- 
duction, others to silver, others to the ac- 
tion of English capitalists in withdraw- 
ing their investments. It could all be 
accounted for without referring to the 
fact that most of the individual sufferers, 
like Jack, owed more than they could 
pay. 

Henderson was much of the time ab- 
sent—at the West and at the South. His 
every move was watched, his least say- 
ings were reported as significant, and the 
Street was hopeful or depressed as he 
seemed to be cheerful or unusually taci- 
turn. Uncle Jerry was the calmest man 


in town, and his observation that Hender 
son knew what he was about was reassur 
ing. Hisserenity was wellfounded. The 
fact was that he had been pulling in and 
lowering canvas for months. Or, as he 
put it, he hadn’t much hay out. ‘ It’s 
never a good plan,” said Uncle Jerry, *' to 
put off raking up till the shower begins.” 

It seems absurd to speak of the East Side 
in connection with the financial situa 
tion. But that was where the pinch was 
felt, and felt first. Work was slack, and 
that meant actual hunger for many fam- 
ilies, The monetary solidarity of the 
town is remarkable. No one flies a kite 
in Wall Street that somebody in Rivine- 
ton Street does not in consequence have 
to go without his dinner. As Dr. Leigh 
went her daily rounds she encountered 
painful evidence of the financial disturb- 
ance. Increased number of cases for 
the doctor followed want of sufficient 
food and the eating of cheap unwhole- 
some food. She was often obliged to 
draw upon the Margaret Fund, and to 
invoke the aid of Father Damon when 
the responsibility was too great for her. 
And Father Damon found that his minis- 
try was daily diverted from the cure of 
souls to the care of bodies. Among all 
those who came to the mission as a place 
of refuge and rest, and to whom the 
priest sought to offer the consolations of 
religion and of his personal sympathy, 
there were few who did not have a tale 
of suffering to tell that wrung his heart. 
Some of them were actually ill, or had at 
home a sick husband or a sick daughter. 
And such cases had to be reported to 
Dr. Leigh. 

It became necessary, therefore, that 
these two, who had shunned each other 
for months, should meet as often as they 
had done formerly. This was very hard 
for both, for it meant only the renewal 
of heart-break, regret, and despair. And 
yet it had been almost worse when they 
did not see each other. They met; they 
talked of nothing but their work; they 
tried to forget themselves in their devo- 
tion to humanity. -But the human heart 
will not be thus disposed of. It was im- 
possible that some show of personal in- 
terest, some tenderness, should not appear. 
They were walking towards Fourth Ave- 
nue one evening—the priest could not re- 
sist the impulse to accompany her a little 
way toward her home—after a day of 
unusual labor and anxiety. 





THE 


“You are working too hard,” he said, 
gently; ‘‘you look fatigued.” 

‘‘Oh no,” she replied, looking up cheer- 
fullv: ‘“‘I’m a regular machine. I get 
run down, and then I wind up. I get 
tired, and then I get rested. It isn’t the 
she added, after a moment, ‘‘if 
It seems 


work,” 
only I could see any good of it. 
so hopeless.” 

“From your point of view, my dear 
doctor,” he answered, but without any 
shade of reproof in his tone. ‘But no 
good deed is lost. There is nothing eise 
in the world—nothing for me.” The 
close of the sentence seemed wholly acci- 
dental, and he stopped speaking as if he 
could not trust himself to go on. 

Ruth Leigh looked up quickly. ‘‘ But, 
Father Damon, it is you who ought to be 
rebuked for overwork. You are under- 
taking too much. You ought to go off 
for a vacation, and go at once.” 

The father looked paler and thinner 
than usual, but his mouth was set in firm 
lines, and he said: ‘‘It cannot be. My 
duty is here. And”’—he turned, and 
looked her full in the face-—‘‘I cannot 


” 


Oo. 
No need to explain that simple word. 


or” 


No need to interpret the swift glance that 
their eyes exchanged—the eager, the piti- 
ful glance. They both knew. It was not 
the work. It was not the suffering of 
the world. It was the pain in their own 
hearts, and the awful chasm that his 
holy vows had put between them. They 
stood so only an instant. He was trem- 
bling in the effort to master himself, and 
in a second she felt the hot blood rising 
to her face. Her woman’s wit was the 
first to break the hopeless situation. She 
turned, and hailed a passing car. ‘‘I 
cannot walk any farther. Good-night.” 
And she was gone. 

The priest stood as if a sudden blow 
had struck him, following the retreating 
ear till it was out of sight, and then 
turned homeward, dazed, and with feeble 
steps. What was this that had come to 
him to so shake his life? What devil 
was tempting him to break. his vows and 
forsake his faith? Should he fly from 
the city and from his work, or should he 
face what seemed to him, in the light of 
his consecration, a monstrous temptation, 
and try to conquer himself? He began 
to doubt his power to do this. He had 
always believed that it was easy to con- 
quer nature. And now a little brown 
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woman had taught him that he reckons 
ill who leaves out the strongest human 
passion. And yet he should 
break his solemn vows and throw away 
his ideal, and marry Ruth Leigh, would 
he ever be happy? Here was a mediz- 
val survival confronted by a nineteenth- 
century scepticism. The situation was 
plainly insoluble. It was as plainly so 
to the clear mind of the unselfish little 
woman without faith as it was to him. 
Perhaps she could not have respected him 
if he had yielded. Strangely enough, the 
attraction of the priest for her and for 
other women who called themselves ser- 
vants of humanity was in his consecra- 
tion, in his attitude of separation from 
the vanities and passions of this world. 
They believed in him, though they did 
not share his faith. To Ruth Leigh this 
experience of love was as unexpected as 
it was to the priest. Perhaps because her 
life was lived on a less exalted plane she 
could bear it with more equanimity. 
But who The habit of her life 
was endurance, the sturdy meeting of 
the duty of every day, with at least only 
a calm regard of the future. And she 
would goon. But who can measure the 
inner change in her life?) She must cer- 
tainly be changed by this deep experi- 
ence, and, terrible as it was, perhaps en- 
nobled by it. Is there not something 
supernatural in such a love itself? It 
has a wonderful transforming power. It 
is certain that a new light, a tender light, 
was cast upon her world. And who ean 
say that some time, in the waiting and 
working future, this new light might not 
change life altogether for this faithful 
soul? 

There was one person upon whom the 
tragedy of life thus far sat lightly. Even 
her enemies, if she had any, would not 
deny that Carmen had an admirable tem- 
perament. If she had been a Moslem, 
it might be predicted that she would 
walk the wire El Serat without a tremor. 
In these days she was busy with the 
plans of her new house. The project 
suited her ambition and her taste. The 
structure grew in her mind into barbaric 
spiendor, but a barbaric splendor refined, 
which revelled in the exquisite adorn- 
ment of the Alhambra itself. She was 
in daily conferences with her architect 
and her artists, she constantly consulted 
Jack about it, and Mavick whenever he 
was in town, and occasionally she awak- 
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ened the interest of Henderson himself, 
who put no check upon her proceedings, 
although his mind was concerned with a 
vaster structure of his own. She talked 
of little else, until in her small world 
there grew up a vast expectation of mag- 
nificence, of which hints appeared from 
time to time in the newspapers, mysteri- 
ous allusions to Roman luxury, to Nero 
and his Golden House. Henderson read 
these paragraphs, as he read the para- 
graphs about his own fortune, with a 
grim smile. 

‘*Your house is getting a lot of free 
advertising,” he said to Carmen one 
evening after dinner in the library, 
throwing the newspaper on the table as 
he spoke. 

‘*They all seem to like the idea,” re- 
plied Carmen. ‘Did you see what one 
of the papers said about the use of wealth 
in adorning the city?) That's my notion.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Henderson, with a 
smile,‘* that you put that notion into the 
reporter’s head.”’ 

‘** But he thought he suggested it to me.” 

‘*Let’s look over the last drawing.” 
Henderson half rose from his chair to 


pull the sheet towards him, but instantly 


sank back, and put his hand to his heart. 
Carmen saw that he was very pale, and 
ran round to his chair. 

** What is it?” 

‘*Nothing.” he said, taking a long 
breath. ‘‘Just a stitch. Indigestion. 
It must have been the coffee.” 

Carmen ran to the dining-room, and 
returned with a wineglass of brandy. 

‘*There, take that.” 

He drank it. ‘* Yes, that’s better. [I’m 
all right now.” And he sat still, slowly 
recovering color and control of himself. 

“T'm going to send for the doctor.” 

‘*No, no; nonsense. It has all passed,” 
and he stretched out his arms and threw 
them back vigorously. ‘‘It was only a 
moment's faintness. It’s quite gone.” 

He rose from his chair and took a turn 
or two about the room. Yes, he was quite 
himself, and he patted Carmen’s head as 
he passed and took his seat again. For 
a moment or two there was silence. Then 
he said, still as if reflecting: 

‘Isn't it queer? In that moment of 
faintness all my life flashed through my 
mind.” 

‘‘It has been a very successful life,” 
Carmen said, by way of saying some- 
thing. 
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“Yes, yes; but I wonder if it 
worth while?” 

‘If I were a man, I should enjoy the 
power you have, the ability to do what 
you will.” 

‘*T suppose Ido. That is all there is, 
I like to conquer obstacles, and I like to 
command. And money; I never did 
care for money in itself. But there is a 
fascination in building up a great for- 
tune. It is like conducting a political or 
a military campaign. Now, I haven't 
much interest in anything else.” 

As he spoke he looked round upon the 
crowded shelves of his library, and get 
ting up, went to the corner where there 
was a shelf of rare editions and took down 
a volume. 

‘**Do you remember when I got this, 
Carmen? It was when I was a bachelor. 
It was rare then. I saw it quoted the 
other day as worth twice the price I gave 
for it.” 

He replaced it carefully, and walked 
along the shelves looking at the familiar 
titles. 

‘*T used to read then. 
still; you have time.” 

‘* Not those books,” she replied, with a 
laugh. ‘*Those belong to the last gen- 
eration.” 

‘‘That is where I belong,” he said, 
smiling also. ‘‘I don't think I have 
read a book, not really read it, in ten 
years. This modern stuff that pretends 
to give life is so much less exciting than 
my own daily experience that I cannot 
get interested in it. Perhaps I could 
read these calm old books.” 

‘It is the newspapers that take your 
time,”’ Carmen suggested. 

‘* Yes, they pass the time when I am 
thinking. And they are full of sugges 
tions. I suppose they are as accurate 
about other things as about me. I used 
to think I would make this library the 
choicest in the city. It is good as far as 
it goes. Perhaps I will take it up some 
day—if I live.” And he turned away 
from the shelves and sat down. Carmen 
had never seen him. exactly in this hu- 
mor, and was almost subdued by it. 

He began to talk again, philosophizing 
about life generally and his own life. He 
seemed to like to recall his career, and 
finally said: ‘‘ Uncle Jerry is successful 
too, and he never did care for anything 
else—except his family. There is a clerk 
in my office on five thousand a year who 
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is never without a book 
when he comes to the 
office and when I see 
him on the train. He 
has a wife and a nice 
little family in Jersey. 
I ask him sometimes 
about his reading. He 
is collecting a library, 
but not of 
says he cannot afford 
that. I think he is suc- 
cessful too, or will be if 
he never gets more than 
five thousand a year, 
and is content with his 
books and his little daily 
life, coming and going 
tohis family. Ah, well! 
Everybody must live 
his life. I suppose there 
is some explanation of 
it all.” 
‘*Has anything gone wrong ?” 
Carmen, anxiously. 
‘* No, not at all. 
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Nothing to interfere 
with the house of gold.” He spoke quite 
gently and sincerely. ‘“‘I don’t know 
what set me into this moralizing. Let’s 
look at the plans.” 
The next day 
in consultation 


it was the first of June 

with the architect, a 
project was broached that involved such 
an addition of cost that Carmen hesitated. 
She declared that it was a question of 
ways and means, and that she must con- 
sultthechairman. Accordingly she called 
her carriage and drove down to Hender- 
son’s office. 

It was a beautiful day, a little warm in 
the narrow streets of the lower city, but 
when she had ascended by the elevator to 
the high story that Henderson occupied 
in one of the big buildings that rise high 
enougli to give a view of New York Har- 
bor, and looked from the broad windows 
upon one of the most sparkling and ani- 
mated scenes in the world, it seemed to 
her appreciative eyes a day let down out 
of Paradise. 

The clerks all knew Mrs. Henderson, 
and they rose and bowed as she tripped 
along smiling towards her husband’s 
rooms. It did not seem to be a very busy 
day, and she found no one waiting in the 
anteroom, and passed into the room of 
his private secretary. 

‘*Is Mr. Henderson in?” 

‘Yes, madam.” 
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**And busy?” 

‘* Probably busy,” replied the secretary, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but he is alone. No one 
has disturbed him for over half an hour.” 

**Then I will go in.” 

She tapped lightly at the door. 
was no response. 


There 
She turned the knob 
softly and looked in, and then, glancing 


back at the secretary, with a finger up- 
lifted, *‘ I think he is asleep,” opened the 
door, stepped in, and closed it carefully. 
The large room was full of light, and 
through the half-dozen 
upon her the enchanting scene of the Bay. 


windows burst 


Henderson sat at his table, which was 
covered with neatly arranged legal docu- 
ments, but bowed over it, his head resting 
upon his arms. 

**So, Rodney, this is the way, old boy, 
that you wear yourself out in business!” 

She spoke laughingly, but he did not 
stir, and she tiptoed along to awaken him. 
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She touched his hand. It moved hea- 
vily away from her hand. The leftarm, 
released, dropped at his side. 

She started back, her eyes round with 
terror, and screamed. 

Instantly the secretary was at her side, 
and supported her, fainting, to a seat. 
Other clerks rushed in at the alarm, Hen- 
derson was lifted from his chair and laid 
upon a lounge. When the doctor who 
had been called arrived, Carmen was ina 
heap by the low couch, one arm thrown 
across the body, and her head buried in 
the cushion close to his. 

The doctor instantly applied restora- 
tives; he sent for an electric battery; ev- 
erything was done that science could 
suggest. But all was of noavail. There 
was no sign of life. He must have been 
dead half an hour, said the doctor. It 
was evidently heart-failure. 

Before the doctor had pronounced his 
verdict there was a whisper in the Stock 
Exchange. 

** Henderson is dead!” 

‘It is not possible,” said one. 

‘*T saw him only yesterday,” said an- 
other. 

‘*T was in his office this morning,” said 
a third. ‘I never saw him looking in 
better hea)th.” 

The whisper was confirmed. There 
was no doubt of it. Henderson's private 
secretary had admitted it. Yet it seemed 
incredible. No provision had been made 
for it. Speculation had not discounted it. 
A panic set in. No one knew what to do, 
for no one knew well the state of Hender- 
son's affairs. In the first thirty minutes 
there was a tremendous drop in Hender- 
son stocks. Then some of them rallied, 
but before the partial recovery hundreds 
of men had been ruined. It was a wild 
hour in the Exchange. Certain stocks 
were hopelessly smashed for the time, 
and some combinations were destroyed ; 
among them was one that Uncle Jerry 
had kept out of; and Jack Delancy was 
hopelessly ruined. 

The event was flashed over the wires 
of the continent; it was bulletined; it was 
cried in the streets; it was the all-absorb- 
ing talk of the town. Already, before 
the dead man was removed to his own 
house, people were beginning to moralize 
about him and his career. Perhaps the 
truest thing was said by the old broker in 
the board whose reputation for piety was 
only equalled by his reputation of always 








having money to loan at exorbitant rates 
in a time of distress. He said to a group 
of downeast operators, ‘‘In the midst of 
life we are in death.” 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE place that Rodney Henderson oc 
cupied in the mind of the public was 
shown by the attention the newspapers 
paid to his death. All the great news 
papers in all the cities of importance 
published long and minute biographies 
of him, with pictorial illustrations, and 
day after day characteristic anecdotes of 
his remarkable career. Nor was there, 
it is believed, a newspaper in the United 
States, secular, religious, or special, that 
did not comment upon his life. This 
was the more remarkable in that he was 
not a public man in the common use of 
the word; he had never interested him- 
self in politics, or in public affairs, mu- 
nicipal or State or national; he had de- 
voted himself entirely to building up his 
private fortune. If this is the duty of a 
citizen, he had discharged it with single 
ness of purpose; but no other duty of the 
citizen had he undertaken, if we except 
his private charities. And yet no public 
man of his day excited more popular in- 
terest or was the subject of more news- 
paper comment. 

And these comments were nearly all 
respectful, and most of them kindly. 
There was some justice in this, for Hen- 
derson had been doing what everybody 
else was trying to do, usually without 
his good fortune. If he was more suc- 
cessful than others in trying to get rich, 
surely a great deal of admiration was 
mingled with the envy of his career. To 
be sure, some journals were very severe 
upon his methods, and some revived the 
old stories of his unscrupulousness in 
transactions which had laid him open to 
criminal prosecution, from the effects of 
which he was only saved by uncommon 
adroitness and, some said, by legal tecl- 
nicalities. His career also was denounced 
by some as wholly vicious in its effect 
upon the youth of the republic, and as 
lowering the tone of public morals. And 
yet it was remembered that he had been 
a frank, open-hearted friend, kind to his 
family, and generous in contrast with 
some of his close-fisted contemporaries. 
There was nothing mean about him; even 
his rasealities, if you chose to call his 
transactions by that name, were on a 
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grand scale. To be sure, he would let 
nothing stand between him and the con- 
summation of his schemes—he was like 
Napoleon in that—but those who knew 
him personally liked him. The building 
up of his colossal fortune — which the 
newspapers were saying was the largest 
that had been accumulated in one life- 
time in America—-had ruined thousands 
of people and carried disaster into many 
peaceful houses, and his sudden death 
had been a cyclone of destruction for an 
hour. But it was hardly fair, one jour- 


nal pointed out, to hold Henderson re- 
sponsible for his untimely death. 

Even Jack Delancey, when the crush- 
ing news was brought him at the club, 
where he sat talking with Major Fairfax, 
although he saw his own ruin in a flash, 
happened if 


said, ‘‘It wouldn't have 
Henderson had lived.” 

** Not so soon,” replied the Major, hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘‘Do you mean to say that Henderson 
and Mavick and Mrs. Henderson would 
have thrown me over?” 

“Why, no, not exactly; but a big ma- 
chine grinds on regardless, and when a 
crash comes everybody looks out for him- 
self.” 

*T think I'll telegraph to Mavick.” 

‘*That wouldn’t do any good now. 
He couldn't have stopped the panic. I 
tell you what, you’d better go down to 
your brokers and see just how matters 
stand.” 

And the two went down to Wall Street. 
It was after hours, but the brokers’ office 
was full of excitement. No one knew 
what was left from the storm, nor what 
to expect. It was some time before Jack 
could get speech with one of the young 
men of the firm. 

‘* How is it?” he asked. 

‘* It’s been a of a time.” 

‘** And Henderson?” 

‘Oh, his estate is all right, so far as we 
know. He was well out of the Missouris.” 
‘* And the Missouri?” 

‘Bottom dropped out; 
anyway.” 

‘*And my account?” 

‘*Wiped out, [am sorry tosay. Might 
come up by-and-by, if you've got a lot of 
money to put up, and wait.” 

‘*Then it’s all up,” said Jack, turning 
to the Major. He was very pale. He 
knew now that his fortune was gone ab- 
solutely—house, everything. 


temporarily, 


Few words were exchanged as they 
made their way back to the elub. And 
here the Major did a most unusual thing 
for him. He ordered the drinks. But 
he did this delicately, apologetically. 

‘I don’t know as you care for any- 
thing, but Wall Street has 
thirsty. Eh?” 

‘**T don’t mind if I do,” Jack replied. 

And they sat down. 

The conversation was not cheerful; it 
was mainly ejaculatory. After a second 
glass, Jack said, ‘‘] don’t suppose it 
would do any good, but I should like to 
see Mavick.” And then, showing the 
drift of his thoughts, ‘‘I wonder what 
Carmen will do?” 

‘*T should say that will depend upon 
the will,” replied the Major. 

**She is a good-hearted woman,” and 
Jack’s tone was one of inquiry. 

‘She hasn't any, Jack. Not the least 
bit of a heart. And I believe Henderson 
found it out. I shall be surprised if his 
will doesn’t show that he knew it.” 

A servant came to the corner where 
they were sitting and handed Jack a tele- 
gram. 

‘* What’s this?) Mavick?” He tore it 
open. ‘‘No; Edith.” He read it with 
something like a groan, and passed it 
over to the Major. 

What he read was this: ‘‘ Don’t be 
cast down, Jack. The boy and I are 
well. Come. Edith.” 

‘“That is splendid; that is just like 
her,” cried the Major. ‘‘I’d be out of 
this by the first train.” 

“It is no use,” replied Jack, gloomily. 
‘*T couldn't face Edith now. I couldn't 
do it. I wonder how she knew?” 

He called back the servant, and penned 
as reassuring a message as he could, but 
said that it was impossible to leave town. 
She must not worry about him. This 
despatched. they fell again into a talk 
about the situation. After another glass 
Jack was firm in his resolution to stay 
and watch things. It seemed not impos- 
sible that something might turn up. 

On the third day after, both the Major 
and Jack attended the funeral at the 
house. Carmen was not visible. The 
interment was private. The day follow- 
ing, Jack left his card of condolence at 
the door; but one day passed, and an- 
other and another, and no word of ac- 
knowledgment came from the stricken 
widow. Jack said to himself that it was 
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not natural to expect it. But he did ex- 
pect it, and without reason, for he should 
have known that Carmen was not only 
overwhelmed with the sudden shock of 
her calamity, but that she would neces- 
sarily be busy with affairs that even grief 
would not permit her to neglect. Jack 
heard that Mavick had been in the city, 
and that he went to the Henderson house, 
but he had not called at the club, and the 
visit must have been a flying one. 

A week passed, and Jack received no 
message from Carmen. His note offering 
his services if she needed the services of 
any one had not been answered. 

Carmen was indeed occupied. It could 
not be otherwise. The state of Hender- 
son’s affairs could not wait upon conven- 
tionalities. The day after the funeral 
Mr. Henderson's private secretary came 





to the house, and had a long interview 
with Mrs. Henderson. He explained to 
her that the affairs should be immediately 
investigated, the will proved, and the es- 
tate put into the hands of the executors. 
It would be best for Mrs. Henderson her- 
self to bring his keys down to the office, 
and to see the opening of his desk and 
boxes. Meantime it would be well for 
her to see if there were any papers of im- 
portance in the house; probably every 
thing was in the office safe. 

The next morning Carmen nerved her 
self to the task. With his keys in hand 
she went alone into the library and opened 
his writing-desk. Everything was in per- 
fect order; letters and papers filed and 
labelled, and neatly arranged in drawers 
and pigeon-loles. There lay his letter- 
book as he had last used it, and there 
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lay fresh memoranda of his projects and 
engagements. She found in one of the 
drawers some letters of her own, mostly 
notes, and most of them written before 
her marriage. In another drawer were 
some bundles of letters, a little yellow 
with age, endorsed with the name of 
‘‘Margaret.” She shut the drawer with- 
out looking at them. She continued to 
draw papers from the pigeon-holes and 
glance at them. Most of them related to 
closed transactions. At length she crew 
out one that instantly fixed her attention. 
It was endorsed, ‘‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment.” She looked first at the date at 
the end—it was quite recent—and then 
leaned back in her chair and set herself 
deliberately to read it. 

The document was long and full of 
repetitions and technicalities, but the pur- 
port of it was plain. As she read on she 
was at first astonished, then she was ex- 
cited to trembling, and felt herself pale 
and faint; but when she had finished 
and fully comprehended it her pretty 
face was distorted with rage. The great 
bulk of the property was not for her. 

She sprang up and paced the floor. She 
came back and took up the document 
with a-motion of tearing itin pieces. No 
—it would be better to burn it. Of course 
there must be another Will deposited in 
the safe. Henderson hadetold her so. It 
was drawn up shortly after their mar- 
riage. Itcould not be worse for her than 
this. She lighted the gas-jet by the fire- 
place, and held the paper in her hand. 
Then a thought struck her. What if 
somebody knew of this Will, and its exe- 
cution could be proved! She looked again 
at the end. It was signed and sealed. 
There were the names of two witnesses, 
One was the name of their late butler, 
who had been long in Henderson’s ser- 
vice, and who had died less than a month 
ago. The other name was Thomas Mav- 
ick, Evidently the Will had been signed 
recently, on some occasion when Mavick 
was in the house. And Henderson's law- 
yer probably knew it also! 

She folded the document carefully, put 
it back in the pigeon-hole, locked the 
desk, and rang the bell for her carriage. 
She was ready when the carriage came to 
the door, and told the coachman to drive 
to the office of Mr. Sage in Nassau Street. 
Mr. Sage had been for many years Hen- 
derson’s most confidential lawyer. 

He received Carmen in his private of- 
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fice, with the subdued respect due to her 
grief and the sudden tragedy that had 
overtaken her. He was a man well along 
in years, a small man, neat in his dress, a 
little formal and precise in his manner, 
with a smoothly shaven face and gray 
eyes, keen, but not unkindly in expres- 
sion. He had the reputation, which he 
deserved, for great ability and integrity. 
After the first salutations and words of 
condolence were spoken, Carmen said, ‘‘ I 
have come to consult you, Mr. Sage, about 
my husband's affairs.” 

‘*Tam quite at your service, madam.” 

**T wanted to see you before I went to 
the office with the keys of his safe.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Sage, ‘‘I could 
spare you that trouble.” 

‘*Oh no; his secretary thought I had 
better come myself, if I could.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Sage. 

Carmen hesitated a moment, and then 
said, in an inquiring tone, ‘‘I suppose the 
first thing is the Will. _ He told me long 
ago that his Will was made. I suppose it 
is in the safe. 
Sage?” 

‘‘Oh yes,” the lawyer replied, leaning 
back in his chair, ‘‘I drew that; a long 
time ago; shortly after your marriage. 
And about a yearago I drew another one. 
Did he ever speak of that?” 

‘*No,” Carmen replied, with a steady 
voice, but trembling inwardly at her nar- 
row escape. 

‘*T wonder,” continued Mr. Sage, “if it 
was ever executed? He took it, and said 
he would think it over.” 

‘* Executed?” queried Carmen, looking 
up. ‘‘How do you mean, before a magis- 
trate?” 

‘*Oh no; signed and witnessed. It is 
very simple. The law requires two wit- 
nesses; the testator and the witnesses must 
declare that they sign in the presence of 
each other. The witnesses prove the Will, 
or, if they are dead, their signatures can 
be proved. I was one of the witnesses of 
the first Will, and a clerk of Henderson’s, 
who is still in his office, was the other.” 

**The last one is probably in the safe if 
it was executed.” 

‘* Probably,” the lawyer assented. ‘‘ If 
not, you’d better look for it in the 
house.” 

‘Of course. Whether it exists or not, 
I want to carry out my husband's inten- 
tion,” Carmen said, sweetly. ‘‘ Have you 
any memorandum of it?” 


Didn’t you draw it, Mr. 
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‘*T think so, somewhere, but the lead- 
ing provisions are in my mind, It would 
astonish the public.” 

‘Why? asked Carmen. 

‘Well, the property was greater than 
any of us supposed, and—perhaps I ought 
not to speak to you of this now, Mrs. 
Henderson.” 

‘*T think I have a right to know what 
my husband's last wishes were,” Carmen 
answered, firmly. 

‘‘ Well, he had a great scheme. The 
greater part of his property after the large 
legacies—” Thelawyer saw that Carmen 
looked pale, and he hesitated a moment, 
and then said, in a cheery manner: ‘Oh, 
I assure you, madam, that this will give 
you a great fortune; all the establishment, 
and a very great fortune. But the resi- 
due was in trust for the building and en- 
dowment of an Industrial School on the 
East Side, with a great library and a read- 
ing-room, all to be free. It was a great 
scheme, and carefully worked out.” 

‘*T am so glad to know this,” said Car- 
men. ‘‘ Was there anything else?” 

‘‘Only some legacies.” And Mr. Sage 
went on, trying to recall details that his 
attentive listener already knew. There 
were legacies to some of his relatives in 
New Hampshire, and there was a fund, 
quite a handsome fund, for the poor of 
the city, called the ‘‘ Margaret Fund.” 
And there was something also for a rela- 
tive of the late Mrs. Henderson. 

Carmen again expressed her desire to 
carry out her husband’s wishes in every- 
thing, and Mr. Sage was much impressed 
by her sweet manner. When she had 
found out all that he knew or remembered 
of the new Will, and arose to go, Mr. Sage 
said he would accompany her to the of- 
fice. And Carmen gratefully accepted 
his escort, saying that she had wished to 
ask him to go with her, but that she 
feared to take up so much of his time. 

At the office the first Will was found, but 
no other. The lawyer glanced through 
it, and then handed it to Mrs. Henderson, 
with the remark, ‘‘ It leaves you, madam, 
pretty much everything of which he died 
possessed.” Carmen put it aside. She 
did not care to read it now. She would 
go home and search for the other one. 

‘‘Tf no other is found,” said Mr. Sage, 
in bidding her good-morning, ‘‘ this one 
ought to be proved to-morrow. I may 
tell you that you and Mr. Hollowell are 
named as executors.” 


On her way home Carmen stopped at a 
telegraph station, and sent a message to 
Mavick in Washington, to take an after 
noon train and come to New York. 

When Carmen reached home she was 
in a serious but perfectly clear frame of 
mind. The revelation in the last Will of 
Henderson’s change of mind toward her 
was mortifying to a certain extent. It 
was true that his fortune was much in 
creased since the first Will was made, and 
that it justified his benevolent scheme. 
But he might have consulted her about 
it. If she had argued the matter with 
her conscience, she would have told her 
conscience that she would carry out this 
new plan in her own way and time. She 
was master of the situation, and saw be 
fore her a future of almost unlimited op 
portunity and splendor, except for one 
little obstacle. That obstacle was M: 
Mavick. She believed that she under 
stood him thoroughly, but she could not 
take the next step until she had seen him. 
It was true that no one except herself 
positively knew that a second Will now 
existed, but she did not know how much 
he might choose to remember. 

She was very impatient to see Mr. Mav- 
ick. She wandered about the house, 
restless and feverish. Presently it oc 
curred to her that it would be best to take 
the Will wholly into her own keeping 
She unlocked the desk, took it out with a 
trembling hand, but did not open it again. 
It was not necessary. A first reading had 
burned every item of it into her brain. 
It seemed to be a sort of living thing 
She despised herself for being so agitated, 
and for the furtive feeling that overcame 
her as she glanced about to be sure that 
she was alone, and then she ran up stairs 
to her room and locked the document in 
her own writing-desk. 

What was that? Oh, it was only the 
door-bell. But who could it be? Some 
one from the office, from her lawyer? 
She could see nobody. In two minutes 
there was a rap at her door. It was onl) 
the servant with a despatch. She took it 
and opened it without haste. 

‘Very well, Dobson; noanswer. I ex 
pect Mr. Mavick on business at ten. | 
am at home to no one else.” 

At ten o’clock Mr. Mavick came, and 
was shown into the library, where Car 
men awaited him. 

“It was very good of you to come,” 
she said, as she advanced to meet him and 
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gave him her hand in the natural sub- 
dued manner that the circumstances called 
for. 

‘*T took the first train after I received 

your despatch.” 
' “Tam sorry to inconvenience you so,” 
she said, after they were seated, ‘‘ but you 
know so much of Mr. Henderson’s affairs 
that your advice will be needed. His 
Will is to be proved to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes?” said Mavick. 

‘‘T went to see Mr. Sage to-day, and he 
went with me to the office. The Will was 
in the safe. I did not read it, but Mr. Sage 
said that it left everything to me except a 
few legacies.” 

“Yes?” 

‘*He said it should be proved to-mor- 
row, unless a later Will turned up.” 

‘* Was there a later Will?” 

“That is what he did not know. He 
had drawn a new Will about a year ago, 
but he doubted if it had ever been exe- 
cuted. Mr. Henderson was considering 
it. He thought he had a memorandum 
of it somewhere, but he remembered the 
principal features of it.” 

‘* Was it a great change from the first?” 
Mavick asked. 

‘Yes, considerable. In fact, the great- 
er part of his property, as far as I could 
make out, was to go to endow a vast train- 
ing-school, library, and reading-room on 
the East Side. Of course that would bea 
fine thing.” 

‘Of course,” said Mavick. 
such Will has been found?” 

‘ve looked everywhere,” replied Car- 
men, simply; ‘‘all over the house. It 
should be in that desk if anywhere. We 
can look again, but I feel pretty sure there 
is no such document there.” 

She took in her hand the bunch of keys 
that lay on the table, as if she were about 
to rise and unlock the desk. Then she 
hesitated, and looked Mavick full in the 
face. 

‘*Do you think, Mr. Mavick, that Will 
was ever executed?” 

For a moment they looked steadily at 
each other, and then he said, deliberately, 
their eyes squarely meeting, ‘‘I do not 
think it was.” And in a moment he 
added, ‘‘He never said anything to me 
about such a disposition of his property.” 

Two things were evident to Carmen 
from this reply. He saw her interests as 
she saw them, and it was pretty certain 
that the contents of the Will were not 
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made known to him when he witnessed 
it. She experienced an immense feeling 
of relief as she arose and unlocked the 
desk. They sat down before it together, 
and went over its contents. Mavick made 
a note of the fresh business memoranda 
that might be of service next day, since 
Mrs. Henderson had requested him to at- 
tend the proving of the Will, and to con- 
tinue for the present the business rela- 
tions with her that he had held with Mr. 
Henderson. 

It was late when he left the house, but 
he took with him a note to Mr. Sage to 
drop into the box for morning delivery. 
The note said that she had scarched the 
house, that no second Will existed there, 
and that she had telegraphed to Mr. Mav- 
ick, who had much knowledge of Mr. 
Henderson's affairs, to meet him in the 
morning. And she read to Mavick the 
note before she sealed it. 

Before the note could have been dropped 
into the box, Carmen was in her room, 
and the note was literally true. No sec- 
ond Will existed. 

The Will was proved, and on the second 
day its contents were in all the newspa- 
pers. But with it went a very exciting 
story. This was the rumor of another 
Will, and of Henderson's vast scheme of 
benevolence. Mr. Sage had been inter- 
viewed and Carmen had been interviewed. 
The memorandum (which was only 
rough and not wholly legible notes) had 
been found and sent to Carmen. There 
was no concealment about it. She gave 
the reporters all the details, and to every 
one she said that it was her intention to 
carry out her husband’s wishes, so far as 
they could be ascertained from this mem- 
orandum, when his affairs had been set- 
tled. 

The thirst of the reporters for informa- 
tion amused even Carmen, who had seen 
much of this industrious tribe. One of 
them, to whom she had partially explained 
the situation, ended by asking her, ‘‘ Are 
you going to contest the Will?” 

**Contest the Will?” cried Carmen. 
‘*There is nothing to contest.” 

‘**T didn’t know,” said the young man, 
whose usual occupation was reporting 
sports, and who had a dim idea that ev- 
ery big Will must be contested. 

Necessarily the affair made a great 
deal of talk. The newspapers discussed it 
for days, and turned over the scheme in 
every light, the most saying that it was a 
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noble gift to the city that had been intend- 
ed, while only one or two doubted if char- 
ity institutions of this sort really helped 
the poor. Regret, of course, was expressed 
that the second Will had never been exe- 
cuted, but with this regret was the confi- 
dence that the widow would carry out, 
eventually, Henderson’s plans. 

This revelation modified the opinion in 
regard to Henderson. He came to be re- 
garded as a public benefactor, and his 
faithful wife shared the credit of his no- 
ble intention. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WaitTinG for something to turn up, 
Jack found a weary business. He had 
written to Mavick after the newspaper re- 
port that that government officer had been 
in the city on Henderson’s affairs, and 
had received a very civil and unsatis- 
factory reply. In the note Mavick had 
asked him to come to Washington and 
spend a little time, if he had nothing bet- 
ter on hand, as his guest. Perhaps no 
offence was intended, but the reply en- 
raged Jack. There was in the tone of 
the letter and in the manner of the invi- 
tation a note of patronage that was unen- 
durable. 

‘*‘Confound the fellow’s impudence!” 
said Jack to himself; and he did not an- 
swer the invitation. 

Personally his situation was desperate 
enough, but he was not inclined to face 
it. In asort of stupor he let the law take 
its course. There was nothing left of his 
fortune, and his creditors were in posses- 
sion of his house and all it contained. 
‘*Do not try to keep anything back that 
legally belongs to them,” Edith had writ- 
ten when he informed her of this last hu- 
miliation. Of course decency was ob- 
served. Jack’s and Edith’s wardrobes, 
and some pieces of ancestral furniture 
that he pointed out as belonging to his 
wife, were removed before the auction flag 
was hung out. 

When this was over he still temporized. 
Edith’s affectionate entreaties to him to 
leave the dreadful city and come home 
were evaded on one plea or another. He 
had wild schemes of going off West or 
South—of disappearing. Perhaps he would 
have luck somewhere. He couldn't ask 
aid or seek occupation of his friends, but 
some place where he was not known he felt 
that he might do something to regain his 
position, get some situation, or make some 
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money—lots of men had done it in a new 
country—and reinstate himself in Edith’s 
opinion. 

But he did not go, and days and weeks 
went by in irresolution. No word came 
from Carmen, and this humiliated Jack 
more than anything else—not the loss of 
her friendship, but the remembrance that 
he had ever danced attendance on her and 
trusted her. He was getting a good many 
wholesome lessons in these days. 

One afternoon he called upon Miss Tav- 
ish. There was no change in her. She 
received him with her usual gay cordiali- 
ty, and with no affectation. 

‘*T didn’t know what had become of 
you,” she said. 

‘‘Tve been busy,” he replied, with a 
faint attempt at a smile. 

‘Yes, I know. It’s been an awful 
time, what with Henderson’s death and 
everything else. Almost everybody has 
been hit. But,” and she looked at him 
cheerfully, ‘‘ they will come up again; up 
and down; it is alwaysso. Why, even |] 
got a little twist in that panic.” The girl 
was doing what she could in her way to 
cheer him up. 

‘IT think of going off somewhere to 
seek my fortune,” said Jack, with a rue- 
ful smile. 

‘*Oh, [hope not; your friends wouldn't 
like that. There is no place like New 
York, I’m sure.” And there was a real 
note of friendliness and encouragement 
in her tone. ‘‘ Only,” and she gave him 
another bright smile, ‘‘I think of run- 
ning away from it myself, for a time. 
It’s a secret yet. Carmen wants me to 
go abroad with her.” 

‘*T have not seen Mrs. Henderson since 
her husband’s death. How is she?” 

‘*Oh, she bears up wonderfully. But 
then, she has so much to do, poor thing. 
And then the letters she gets, the begging 
letters. You’ve no idea. I don’t wonder 
she wants to go abroad. Don’t stay away 
so long again,” she said as Jack rose to 
go. ‘‘ And, oh, can’t you come in to din- 
ner to-morrow night—just Carmen--I 
think I can persuade her—and nobody 
else ?” 

‘*T’m sorry that I have an engagement,” 
Jack answered. 

‘* Well, some other time. 


Only soon.” 
This call did Jack temporarily a world 


of good. It helped his self-esteem. But 
it was only temporary. The black fact 
stared him in the face every morning that 
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he was ruined. And it came over him 
gradually that he was a useless member 
of society. He never had done anything; 
he was not trained or fitted to do any- 
thing. And this was impressed upon him 
in the occasional attempts he made to get 
employment. He avoided as much as 
possible contact with those who knew 
him. Shame prevented him from apply- 
ing to them for occupation, and besides 
he very well knew that to those who 
knew him his idle career was no recom- 
mendation. Yet he formed a habit of go- 
ing down town every day and looking 
for work. His appearance commanded 
civility, but everywhere he met with re- 
fusal, and he began to feel like a well- 
bred tramp. There had been in his mind 
before no excuse for tramps. He could 
see now how they were made. 

It was not that he lacked capacity. He 
knew a great deal, in an amateurish way, 
about pictures, books, bric-&-brac, and 
about society. Why shouldn't he write ? 
He visited the Loan Exhibition and wrote 
a careful criticism on the pictures and 
sent it to a well-known journal. It was 
returned with thanks: the journal had 
its own art critic. He prepared other ar- 


ticles about curious books, and one about 


porcelain and pottery. They were all re- 
turned, except one which gave the his- 
tory of a rare bit of majolica, which had 
been picked up for fifty cents and then 
sold for five hundred dollars, and was now 
owned by a collector who had paid four 
thousand dollars for it. For that the 
newspaper sent him five dollars. That 
was not encouraging, and his next effort 
for the same journal was returned. Ei- 
ther he hadn’t the newspaper knack, or 
the competition was too great. 

He had ceased going to his club. It 
was too painful to meet his acquaintances 
in his altered circumstances, and it was 
too expensive. It even annoyed him to 
meet Major Fairfax. That philosopher 
had not changed toward him any more 
than Miss Tavish had, but it was a mel- 
ancholy business to talk of his affairs, and 
to listen to the repeated advice to go 
down to the country to Edith, and wait 
for some good opening. That was just 
what he could not do. His whole frivo- 
lous life he began now to see as she must 
have seen it. And it seemed to him that 
he could only retain a remnant of his 
self-respect by doing something that would 
reinstate him in her opinion. 
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‘** Very. well,” said the Major, at the 
close of the last of their talks at the club; 
‘* what are you going to do?” 

‘“‘T'm going into some business,” said 
Jack, stiffly. 

““Have you spoken to any of your 
friends ?” 

‘‘No. It’s no use,” he said, bitterly; 
‘they are all like me, or they know me.” 

‘*And hasn't your wife some relations 
who are in business ?” 

“‘The last people I should apply to. 
No. I'm going to look around. Major, 
do you happen to know a cheap lodging- 
house that is respectable ?”’ 

‘*‘T don’t know any that is not respect- 
able,” the Major replied, in a huffy man- 
ner. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Jack. 
want to reduce expenses.” 

The Major did know of a place in the 
neighborhood where he lived. He gave 
Jack the address, and thereafter the club 
and his usual resorts knew him no more. 

As the days went by and nothing hap- 
pened to break the monotony of his wait- 
ing and his fruitless search, he became 
despondent. Day after day he tramped 
about the city, among the business por- 
tions, and often on the East Side, to see 
misery worse than his own. He had 
saved out of the wreck his ample ward- 
robe, his watch, and some jewelry, and 
upon these he raised money for his cheap 
lodgings and his cheap food. He grew 
careless of his personal appearance. Ev- 
ery morning he rose and went about the 
city, always with less hope, and every 
night he returned to his lodging, but not 
always sober. 

One day he read the announcement 
that Mrs. Rodney Henderson and Miss 
Tavish had sailed for Europe. That end- 
ed that chapter. What exactly he had 
expected he could not say. Help from 
Carmen? Certainly not. But there had 
never been a sign from her, nor any word 
from Mavick lately. There evidently was 
nothing. He had been thrown over. Car- 
men evidently had no more use for him. 
She had other plans. The thought that 
he had been used and duped was almost 
more bitter than his loss. 

In after-days Jack looked back upon 
this time with a feeling akin to thankful- 
ness for Carmen’s utter heartlessness in 
regard to his affairs. He trembled to 
think what might have happened to him 
if she had sent for him and consulted him 
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and drawn him again into the fatal em- 
brace of her schemes and her fascinations. 
Now he was simply enraged when he 
thought of her,and irritated with himself. 

These were dark days, days to which he 
looked back with a shudder. He wrote 
to Edith frequently—a brief note. He 
was straightening out his affairs; he was 
busy. But he did not give her his ad- 
dress, and he only got her letters when 
the Major forwarded them from the club, 
which was irregularly. A stranger, who 
met him at his lodgings or elsewhere, 
would have said that he was an idle and 
rather dissipated-looking man. He was 
idle, except in his feeble efforts to get 
work; he was worn and discouraged, but 
he was not doing anything very bad. In 
his way of looking at it, he was carrying 
out his notion of honor. He was only 
breaking a woman’s heart. 

He was conscious of little except his 
own misfortunes and misery. He did not 
yet apprehend his own selfishness nor her 
nobility. He did not yet comprehend the 
unselfishness of a good woman's love. 

On the East Side one day, as he was 
sauntering along Grand Street, he encoun- 
tered Dr. Leigh, his wife’s friend, whom 
he had seen once at his house. She did 
not at first recognize him until he stopped 
and spoke bis name. 

‘*Oh,” she said, with surprise at seeing 
him, and at his appearance, ‘‘I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you here. I thought everybody 
had gone from the city. Perhaps you are 
going to the Neighborhood Guild?” 

‘‘No,” and Jack forced a little laugh, 
‘‘T’m not so good as that. I’m kept in 
town on business. I strolled over here to 
see how the other side of life looks.” 

‘*Tt doesn’t improve. It is one of the 
worst summers I ever saw. Since Mr. 
Henderson's death—” 

‘“What difference did Henderson’s 
death make over here ?” 

‘* Why, he had deposited a little fund 
for Father Damon to draw on, and the 
day after his death the bank returned a 
small check with the notice that there 
was no deposit to draw on. It had been 
such a help in extraordinary cases. Per- 
haps you saw some allusion to it in the 
newspapers ?”’ 

‘* Wasn't it the Margaret Fund?” 

‘“Yes. Father Damon dropped a note 
to Mrs. Henderson explaining about it. 
No reply came.” 

‘‘As he might have expected.” Dr. 


Leigh looked up quickly as if for an ex- 
planation, but Jack ignored the query, 
and went on. ‘‘And Father Damon, is 
he as active as ever?” 

‘* He has gone.” 

‘What, left the city, quit his work ? 
And the mission ?” 

‘**I don’t suppose he will ever quit his 
work while he lives, but he is much bro 
ken down. The mission chapel is not 
closed, but a poor woman told me that it 
seemed so.” 

‘*And he will not return? Mrs. De 
laney will be so sorry.” 

“TI think not. He is in retreat now, 
and I heard that he might go to Balti 
more. I thought of your wife. She was 
so interested in his work. Is she well this 
summer?” 

‘* Yes, thank you,” said Jack, and they 
parted. But as she went on her way his 
altered appearance struck her anew, and 
she wondered what had happened. 

This meeting with Mr. Delancy recalled 
most forcibly Edith, her interest in the 
Kast Side work, her sympathy with Father 
Damon and the mission, the first flush of 
those days of enthusiasm. When Father 
Damon began his work the ladies used to 
come in their carriages to the little chapel 
with flowers and money and hearts full 
of sympathy with the devoted priest. 
Alone of all these Edith had been faith 
ful in her visits, always, when she was in 
town. And now the whole glittering 
show of charity had vanished for the 
time, and Father Damon— 

The little doctor stopped, consulted a 
memorandum in her hand-bag, looked up 
at the tenement-house she was passing, 
and then began to climb its rickety stair 
way. 

Yes, Father Damon had gone, and 
Ruth Leigh simply went on with her 
work as before. Perhaps in all the city 
that summer there was no other person 
whose daily life was so little changed as 
hers. Others were driven away by the 
heat, by temporary weariness, by the need 
of a vacation and change of scene. Some 
charities and some clubs and schools were 
temporarily suspended; other charities, 
befitting the name, were more active, the 
very young children were most looked af- 
ter, and the Good Samaritans of the Fresh- 
Air Funds went about everywhere full of 
this new enthusiasm of humanity. But 
the occupation of Ruth Leigh remained 
always the same, in a faithful pertinacity 
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that nothing could wholly discourage, in 
a routine that no projects could kindle 
into much enthusiasm. Day after day 
she went about among the sick and the 
poor, relieving and counselling individu- 
als, and tiring herself out in that personal 
service, and more and more conscious, 
when she had time, at night, for instance, 
to think, of the monstrous injustice some- 
where, and at times in a mood of fierce 
revolt against the social order that made 
all this misery possible and hopeless. 

Yet a great change had come into her 
life—the greatest that can come to any 
man or woman in the natural order. She 
loved and she was loved. An ideal light 
had been cast upon her commonplace ex- 
istence, the depths of her own nature had 
been revealed to herself. In this illumi- 
nating light she walked about in the mis- 
ery of this world. This love must be de- 
nied, this longing of the heart for com- 
panionship could never be gratified, yet 
after all it was a sweet self-sacrifice, and 
the love itself brought its own consola- 
tion. She had not to think of herself as 
weak, and neither was her lover’s image 
dimmed to her by any surrender of his 
own principle or his own ideal. She saw 


him, as she had first seen him, a person 
consecrated and set apart, however much 
she might disagree with his supernatural 
vagaries—set apart to the service of hu- 


manity. She had bitter thoughts some- 
times of the world, and bitter thoughts of 
the false system that controlled his con- 
duct, but never of him. 

It was unavoidable that she should re- 
call her last interview with him, and that 
the image of his noble, spiritual face 
should be ever distinct in her mind. And 
there was even a certain comfort in this 
recollection. 

Father Damon had indeed striven, un- 
der the counsel of his own courage and 
of Brother Monies, to conquer himself on 
the field of his temptation. But with his 
frail physique it was asking too much. 
This at last was so evident that the good 
brother advised him, and the advice was 
in the nature of a command in his order, 
to retire for a while, and then take up his 
work in a fresh field. 

When this was determined on, his de- 
sire was nearly irresistible to see Ruth 
Leigh; he thought it would be cowardly 
to disappear and not say good-by. In- 
deed, it was necessary to see her and ex- 
plain the stoppage of help from the Mar- 
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garet Fund. The check that he had 
drawn, which was returned, had been for 
one of Dr. Leigh’s cases. With his fail- 
ure to elicit any response from Mrs. Hen- 
derson, the hope, raised by the newspaper 
comments on the unexecuted Will, that 
the fund would be renewed was dissi- 
pated. 

In the interview which Father Damon 
sought with Dr. Leigh at the Women’s 
Hospital all this was explained, and ways 
and means were discussed for help else- 
where. 

‘IT wanted to talk this over with you,” 
said Father Damon, ‘‘ because Iam going 
away to take a rest.” 

‘You need it, Father Damon,” was 
Ruth’s answer, in a professional manner. 

‘* And-—and,” he continued, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘ probably I shall not return 
to this mission.” 

‘* Perhaps that will be best,” she said, 
simply, but looking up at him now, with 
a face full of tender sympathy. 

‘‘Tam sure of it,” he replied, turning 
away from her gaze. ‘‘ The fact is, doc- 
tor, I am a little hipped—overworked, and 
all that. I shall pull myself together 
with a little rest. But I wanted to tell 
you how much I appreciate your work, 
and—and what a comfort you have been 
to me in my poor labors. I used to hope 
that some time you would see this world 
in relation to the other, and—” 

‘Yes, I know,” she interrupted, hasti- 
ly, ‘‘I cannot think as you do, but—” 
And she could not go on fora great lump 
in her throat. Involuntarily she rose 
from her seat. The interview was too 
trying. Father Damon rose also. There 
was a moment's painful silence as they 
looked in each other’s faces. Neither 
could trust the voice for speech. He 
took her hand and pressed it, and said 
‘“God bless you!” and went out, closing 
the door softly. 

A moment after he opened it again and 
stood on the threshold. She was in her 
chair, her head bowed upon her arms on 
the table. As he spoke she looked up, 
and she never forgot the expression of his 
face. 

‘*T wanted to say, Ruth ’—he had never 
before called her by her first name, and 
his accent thrilled her—‘‘ that I shall pray 
for you as I pray for myself, and though 
I may never see you again in this world, 
the greatest happiness that can come to 
me in this life will be to hear that you 
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have learned to say Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 

As she looked he was gone, and his 
last words remained a refrain in her mind 
that evening and afterward—‘‘ Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven ’—a refrain re- 
curring again and again in all her life, 
inseparable from the memory of the man 
she loved. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ALonG the Long Island coast lay the 
haze of early autumn. It was the time 
of lassitude. In the season of ripen- 
ing and decay Nature seemed to have lost 
her spring, and lay in a sort of delicious 
languor. Sea and shore were in a kind 
of truce,and the ocean south wind brought 
cool refreshment but no incentive. 

From the sea the old brown farm- 
house seemed a snug haven of refuge; 
from the inland road it appeared, with its 
spreading sloping roofs, like an ancient 
sea-craft come ashore, which had been 
covered in and then embowered by kind- 
ly Nature with foliage. In those days 
its golden-brown color was in harmony 
with the ripening orchards and gardens. 

Surely, if anywhere in the world, peace 
was liere. But to its owner this very 
peace and quietness was becoming intol- 
erable. The waiting days were so long, 
the sleepless nights of uncertainty were 
so weary. When her work was done, and 
Edith sat with a book or some sewing un- 
der the arbor where the grape clusters 
hung, growing dark and transparent, and 
the boy played about near her, she had a 
view of the blue sea, and about her were 
the twitter of birds and the hum of the 
cicada. The very beauty made her heart 
ache. Seaward there was nothing—no- 
thing but the leaping little waves and the 
sky. From the land side help might come 
at any hour, and at every roll of wheels 
along the road her heart beat faster and 
hope sprang up anew. But day after day 
nothing came. 

Perhaps there is no greater bravery 
than this sort of waiting, doing the daily 
duty and waiting. Endurance is wo- 
man’s bravery, and Edith was enduring, 
with an almost broken but still with a 
courageous heart. It was all so strange. 
Was it simply shame that kept him away, 
or had he ceased to love her? If the lat- 
ter, there was no help for her. She had 
begged him to come, she had offered to 
leave the boy with her cousin companion 


and go to him. Perhaps it was pride 
only. In one of his short letters he had 
said, ‘‘ Thank God your little fortune is 
untouched.” If it were pride only, how 
could she overcome it? Of this she 
thought night and day. She thought, 
and she was restless, feverish, and grow- 
ing thin in her abiding anxiety. 

It was true that her own fortune was 
safe and in her control. But with the 
usual instinct of women who know they 
have an income not likely to be ever in- 
creased she began to be economical. She 
thought not of herself but of the boy. 
It was the boy’s fortune now. She be 
gan to look sharply after expenses; she 
reduced her household; she took upon 
herself the care of the boy, and other 
household duties. This was all well for 
her, for it occupied her time, and to some 
extent diverted her thoughts. 

So the summer passed—a summer of 
anxiety, longing, and dull pain for Edith. 
The time came when the uncertainty of 
it could no longer be endured. If Jack 
had deserted her, even if he should die, 
she could order her life and try to adjust 
her heavy burden. But this uncertainty 
was quite beyond her power to sustain. 

She made up her mind that she would 
go to the city and seek him. It was what 
he had written that she must not on any 
account do, but nothing that could hap 
pen to her there could be so bad as this 
suspense. Perhaps she could bring him 
back. If he refused, and was angry at 
her interference, that even would be some 
thing definite. And then she had care 
fully thought out another plan. It might 
fail, but some action had now become for 
her a necessity. 

Early one morning—it was in Septem- 
ber—she prepared for a journey to the 
city. This little trip, which thousands of 
people made daily, took on for her the 
air of an adventure. She had been im- 
mured so long that it seemed a great un- 
dertaking. And when she bade good-by 
to the boy for the day she hugged him 
and kissed him again and again, as if it 
were to be an eternal farewell. To her 
cousin were given the most explicit di- 
rections for his care, and after she had 
started for the train she returned to give 
further injunctions. So she told herself, 
but it was really for one more look at tle 
boy. 
But on the whole there was a certain 
exhilaration in the preparation and the 
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going, and her spirits 
rose as they had not 
done in months before. 
Arrived in the city, she 
drove at once to the club 
Jack most frequented. 

‘He is not in,” the 
porter said; *‘* indeed, 
Mr, Delancy not 
been here lately.” 

‘*Ts Major Fairfax 
in?” Edith asked. 

Major Fairfax was in, 
and he out im- 
mediately to her car- 
riage. From him 
learned Jack’s address, 
and drove to his lodg- 
ing-house. The Major 
was more than civil; he 
was disposed to be sym- 
pathetic, but he had the 
tact to see that Mrs. De- 
lancy did not wish to be 
questioned, nor to talk. 

‘*Is Mr. Delancey at 
home?” she asked the 
small boy who ran the 
elevator. 

‘**No'me.” 

‘** And he did not say 
where he was going?” 

‘** No’me.”’ 

“Ts he not sometimes 
at home in the day- 
time?” 

** No’me.” 

‘** And what time does 
he usually come home 
in the evening?” 

‘Don’t know. 
guess.” 

Edith hesitated whether she should 
leave a card or a note, but she decided 
not to do either, and ordered the cabman 
to take her to Pearl Street, to the house 
of Fletcher and Co. 

Mr. Fletcher, the senior partner, was 
her cousin, the son of her father’s elder 
brother, and a man now past sixty years. 
Circumstances had carried the families 
apart socially since the death of her fa- 
ther and his brother, but they were on 
the most friendly terms, and the ties of 
blood were not in any way weakened. 
Indeed, although Edith had seen Gilbert 
Fletcher only a few times since her mar- 
riage, she felt that she could go to him 
any time if she were in trouble, with the 
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certainty of sympathy and help. 
the reputation of the old-fashioned New 
York merchants, to whom her father be- 
longed, for integrity and conservatism. . 


It was to him that she went now. The 
great shop, or wholesale warehouse rath- 
er, into which she entered from the nar- 
row and cart-encumbered street showed 
her at once the nature of the business of 
Fletcher and Co. It was something in 
the twine and cordage way. There were 
everywhere great coils of ropes and bales 
of twine, and the dark rooms had a tarry 
smell. Mr. Fletcher was in his office, a 
little space partitioned off in the rear, 
with half a dozen clerks working by gas- 
light, and a little sanctum where the sen- 
ior partner was commonly found at his 
desk. 
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Mr. Fletcher was a little round-headed 
man, with a shrewd face, vigorous and 
cheerful, thoroughly a man of business, 
never speculating, and who had been 
slowly gaining wealth by careful indus- 
try and cautious extension of his trade. 
Certain hours of the day—from ten to 
three—he gave to his business. It was a 
habit, and it was a habit that he enjoy- 
ed. He had now come back, as he told 
Edith, from a little holiday at the sea, 
where his family were, to get into shape 
for the fall trade. 

Edith was closeted with him for a full 
hour. When she came out her eyes were 
brighter and her step more elastic. At 
sundown she reached home, almost in 
high spirits. And when she snatched up 
the boy and hugged him, she whispered 
in his ear, ‘‘ Baby, we have done it, and 
we shall see.” 

One night when Jack returned from 
his now almost aimless tramping about 
the city he found a letter on his table. 
It seemed from the printing on the envel- 
ope to be a business letter; and business, 
in the condition he was in—and it was 
the condition in which he usually came 
home —did not interest him. He was 
about to toss the letter aside, when the 
name of Fletcher caught his eye, and he 
opeued it. 

It was a brief note, written on an office 
memorandum, which simply asked Mr. 
Delancy to call at the office as soon as it 
was convenient, as the writer wished to 
talk with him on a matter of business, 
and it was signed ‘‘ Gilbert Fletcher.” 

‘*Why don’t he say what his business 
is?” said Jack, throwing the letter down 
impatiently. ‘‘Il am not going to be 
hauled over the coals by any of the 
Fletchers.”” And he tumbled into bed in 
an injured and yet independent frame of 
mind. 

But the next morning he re-read the 
formal little letter in a new light. To be 
sure, it was from Edith’s cousin. He knew 
him very well; he was nota person to go 
out of his way to interfere with anybody, 
and more than likely it was in relation to 
Edith’s affairs that he was asked to call. 
That thought put a new aspect on the 
matter. Of course if it concerned her in- 
terests he ought to go. He dressed with 
unusual care for him in these days, break- 
fasted at the cheap restaurant which he 
frequented, and before noon was in the 
Fletcher warehouse in Pearl Street. 


He had never been there before, and he 
was somewhat curious to see what sort of 
a place it was where Gilbert carried on 
the string business, as he used to eal] jit 
when speaking to Edith of her cousin's 
occupation. It was a much more dingy 
and smelly place than he expected, but 
the carts about the doors, and the bustle 
of loading and unloading, of workmen 
hauling and pulling, and of clerks calling 
out names and numbers to be registered 
and checked, gave him the impression 
that it was not a dull place. 

Mr. Fletcher received him in the little 
dim back office with a cordial shake of 
the hand, gave him a chair, and reseated 
himself, pushing back the papers in front 
of him with the air of a very busy man 
who was dropping for a moment one 
thing in order to give his mind promptly 
to another. 

‘**Our fall trade is just starting up,” he 
said, ‘‘and it keeps us all pretty busy.” 

** Yes,” said Jack. ‘* could drop in any 
other time—” 

‘** No, no,” interrupted Mr. Fletcher; ‘‘ it 
is just because I am busy that I wanted 
to see you. Are you engaged in any- 
thing?” 

‘‘Nothing in particular,” replied Jack, 
hesitating. ‘‘I’d thought of going into 
some business.” And then, after a pause: 
‘* It’s no use to mince matters. You know 
—everybody knows, I suppose—that I got 
hit in that Henderson panic.” 

‘**So did lots of others,” replied Mr. 
Fletcher, cheerfully. ‘‘ Yes, I know about 
it. And I’m not sure but it was a lucky 
thing for me.” He spoke still more 
cheerfully, and Jack looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

‘*Are you open to an offer?” 

‘‘T’m open to almost anything,” Jack 
answered, with a puzzled look. 

‘* Well,” and Mr. Fletcher settled back 
in his chair, *‘ I can give you the situation 
in five minutes. I’ve been in this busi- 
ness over thirty years—yes, over thirty- 
five years. It has grown, little by little, 
until it’s a pretty big business. I’ve a 
partner, a first-rate man—he is in Europe 
now—who attends to most of the buying. 
And the business keeps spreading out, and 
needs more care. I’m not as young as I 

vas—I shall be sixty-four in October— 
and I can’t work right along as I used to. 
I find that I come later and go away 
earlier. It isn’t the work exactly, but 
the oversight, the details; and the fact is 





that I want somebody near me whom I 
can trust, whether I’m here or whether 


I’m away. lve got good honest, faithful 
clerks—if there was one I did not trust, 
I wouldn’t have him about. But do you 
know, Jack”—it was the first time in the 
interview that he had used this name— 
‘there is something in blood.” 

‘*Yes,”’ Jack assented. 

‘Well, I want a confidential 
That's it.” 

‘** Me?” he asked. He was thinking rap- 
idly while Mr. Fletcher had been speak- 


clerk. 


ing; something like a revolution was 
taking place in his mind, and when he 
asked this, the suggestion took on a hu- 
morous aspect—a humorous view of any- 
thing had not occurred to him in months. 

‘*You are just the man.” 

‘*T can be confidential,” Jack rejoined, 
with the old smile on his face that had 
been long a stranger to it, ‘‘ but I don't 
know that I can be a clerk.” 

Mr. Fletcher was good enough to laugh 
at this pleasantry. 


‘That's all right. It isn’t much of a 








position. 
tv - five. hundred 
Will you try it?” 

Jack got up and went to the area win- 
dow, and looked out a moment upon the 
boxes in the dim court. Then he came 
back and stood by Mr. Fletcher, and put 
his hand on the desk. 


We can make the salary twen- 


dollars for a starter. 


‘Yes, Pll try.” 

‘Good. When will you begin?” 

‘Now.” 

‘That's good. No time like now. 
Wait a bit, and I'll show you about the 
place before we goto lunch. You'll get 
hold of the ropes directly.” This was 
Mr. Fletcher's veteran joke. 
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At three o'clock Mr. Fletcher closed his 
desk. It was time to take his train. 
“To-morrow, then,” he said, ‘‘ we will 
begin in earnest.” 

‘‘ What are the business hours here?” 
asked Jack. 

‘‘Oh, I am usually here from ten to 
three, but the business hours are from 
nine till the business is done. By-the- 
way, why not run out with me and spend 
the night, and we can talk the thing 
over?” 

There was no reason why he should 
not go, and he went. And that was the 
way John Corlear Delancy was initiated 
in the string business in the old house of 
Fletcher and Co. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FEw battles are decisive, and perhaps 
least of all those that are won by a sudden 
charge or an accident, and not as the re- 
sult of long-maturing causes. Doubtless 
the direction of a character or a career is 
often turned by a sudden act of the will 
or a momentary impotence of the will. 
But the battle is not over then, nor with- 
out long and arduous fighting, often a 
dreary dragging struggle without the ex- 


citement of novelty. 

It was comparatively easy for Jack De- 
lancy in Mr. Fletcher’s office to face about 
suddenly and say yes to the proposal 


made him. There was on him the press- 
ure of necessity, of his own better nature 
acting under a sense of his wife's ap- 
proval; and besides, there was a novelty 
that attracted him in trying something 
absolutely new to his habits. 

But it was one thing to begin, and an- 
other, with a man of his temperament, to 
continue. To have regular hours, to at- 
tend to the details of a traffic that was to 
the last degree prosaic, in short, to settle 
down to hard work, was a very different 
thing from the ‘‘ business” about which 
Jack and his fellows at the club used to talk 
so much, and to fancy they were engaged 
in. When the news came to the Union 
that Delaney had gone into the house of 
Fletcher and Co. as a clerk, there was a 
general smile, and a languid curiosity ex- 
pressed as to how long he would stick to it. 

In the first day or two Jack was sus- 
tained not only by the original impulse, 
but by a real instinct in learning about 
business ways and details that were new 
to him. To talk about the business and 
about the markets, to hear plans unfolded 
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for extension and for taking advantage of 
fluctuations in prices, was all very well; 
but the drudgery of details— copying, 
comparing invoices, and settling into the 
routine of a clerk's life, even the life of a 
confidential clerk—was contrary to the 
habits of his whole life. It was not to be 
expected that these habits would be over- 
come without a long struggle and many 
backslidings. 

The little matter of being at his office 
desk at nine o’clock in the morning began 
to seem a hardship after the first three or 
four days. For Mr. Fletcher not to walk 
into his shop on the stroke of ten would 
have been such a reversal of his habits as 
to cause him as much annoyance as it 
caused Jack to be bound to a fixed hour. 
It was only the difference in training. 
But that is saying everything. 

Besides, while the details of his work, 
the more he got settled in them, were not 
to his taste, he was daily mortified to find 
himself ignorant of matters which the 
stupidest clerk in the office seemed to 
know by instinct. This acted, however, 
as a sort of stimulus, and touched his 
pride. He determined that he would not 
be humiliated in this way, and during of- 
fice hours he worked as diligently as Mr. 
Fletcher could have desired. He had 
pledged himself to the trial, and he sum- 
moned all his intelligence to back his 
effort. 

And it is true that the satisfaction of 
having a situation, of doing something, 
the relief to the previous daily anxiety 
and almost despair, raised his spirits. It 
was only when he thought of the public 
opinion of his little world, of some other 
occupation more befitting his education, 
of the vast change from his late life of 
ease and luxury to this of daily labor 
with a clerk’s pay, that he had hours of 
revolt and cursed his luck. 

No, Jack’s battle was not won in a day, 
or a week, or a year. And before it was 
won he needed more help than his own 
somewhat irresolute will could give. It 
is the impression of his biographer that 
he would have failed in the end if he had 
been married to a frivolous and selfish 
woman. 

Mr. Fletcher was known asa very strict 
man of business, and as little else. But 
he was a good judge of character, and 
under his notions of discipline and of in- 
dustry he was a kindly man, as his clerks, 
who feared his sharp oversight, knew. 
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And besides, he had made a compact with 
Edith, for whom he had something more 
than family affection, and he watched 
Jack's efforts to adjust himself to the new 
life with sympathy. If it was an experi- 
ment for Jack, it was also an experiment 
for him, the result of which gave him some 
anxiety. The situation was not a very 
heroic one, but a life is often decided for 
good or ill by as insignificant a matter 
as Jack's ability to persevere in learning 
about the twine and cordage trade. This 
was a day of trial, and the element of un- 
certainty in it kept both Mr. Fletcher and 
Jack from writing of the new arrange- 
ment to Edith, for fear that only disap- 
pointment to her would be the ultimate 
result. Jack’s brief notes to her were 
therefore, as usual, indefinite, but with the 
hint that he was beginning to see a way 
out of his embarrassment. 

After the passage of a couple of weeks, 
during which Mr. Fletcher had been quiet- 
ly studying his new clerk, he suddenly 
said to him, one Saturday morning, after 
they had looked over and estimated the 
orders by the day’s mail, ‘* Jack, I think 
you'd better let up a little, and run down 
and see Edith.”’ 

‘*Oh!” said Jack, a little startled by 
the proposal, but recovering himself; ‘‘I 
didn’t suppose the business could spare 
me.” 

‘*T didn’t mean a vacation, but run 
down for over Sunday. It must be lovely 
there, and the change will make you as 
keen as a brier for business. It always 
does me. Stay over Monday if the wea- 
ther is good. I have to be away myself 
the week after.” As Jack hesitated and 
did not reply, Mr. Fletcher continued: ‘‘I 
really think you'd better go, Jack. You 
have hardly had a breath of fresh air this 
summer. There's plenty of time to go up 
town and get your grip and catch the 
afternoon train.” 

Jack was still silent. The thought of 
seeing Edith created a tumult in his mind. 
It seemed as if he were not quite ready, 
not exactly settled. He had been pro- 
crastinating so long, putting off going, 
on one pretext or another, that he had 
fallen into a sort of fear of going. At 
first, absorbed in his speculations, en- 
thralled by the company of Carmen and 
the luxurious, easy-going view of life that 
her society created for him, he had felt 
Edith and his house as an irritating re- 
straint. Later, when the smash came, he 


had been still more relieved that she was 
out of town. And finally he had falle, 
into a reckless apathy, and had made hin, 
self believe that he never would see }ye) 
again until some stroke of fortune shou|d 
set him on his feet and restore his self 
respect. 

But since he had been with Fletche 
and Co. his feelings had gradually unde: 
gone achange. With a regular occupa 
tion and regular hours, and in contact 
with the sensible mind and business ron 
tine of Mr. Fletcher, he began to hay 
saner views of life, and to realize that 
Edith would approve what he was now 
attempting to do much more than any 
effort to relieve himself by specula 
tion. 

As soon as he felt himself a little mor 
firmly established, a little more sure of 
himself, he would go to Edith, and con 
fess everything, and begin life anew 
This had been his mood, but he was stil] 
irresolute, and it needed some outside sug 
gestion to push him forward to overcom: 
his lingering reluctance to go home. 

But this had come suddenly. It seemed 
to him at first thought that he needed 
time to prepare for it. Mr. Fletcher pull 
ed out his watch. ‘‘ There is a later train 
at four. Take that, and we will get some 
lunch first.” 

An hour of postponement was such a 
relief! Why, of course he could go at 
four. And instantly his heart leaped up 
with desire. 

‘*All right,” he said, as he rose and 
closed his desk. ‘‘ But I think I’d better 
not stay for lunch. I want to get some- 
thing for the boy on my way up town.” 

‘“Very good. Tuesday,then. My best 
regards to Edith.” 

As Jack came down the stairway from 
the elevated road at Twenty-third Street 
he ran against a man who was hurrying 
up—a man in a pronounced travelling 
suit, grip-sack and umbrella in hand, and 
in haste. It was Mavick. Recognition 
was instantaneous, and it was impossible 
for either to avoid the meeting if he had 
desired to do so. 

‘** You in town!” said Mavick. 

‘*And you!” Jack retorted. 

‘*No, not really. I’m just going to 
catch the steamer. Short leave. We 


have all been kept by that confounded 
Chile business.” 

‘‘Going for the government?” 

‘“No, not publicly. Of course shall 
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confer with our ministerin London. Any 
news here?” 

‘“ Yes; Henderson's dead.” And Jack 
looked Mavick squarely in the face. 

‘Ah!’ And Mavick smiled faintly, 
and then said, gravely: ‘‘It was an awful 
business. So sudden, you know, that I 
couldn’t do anything.” He made a move- 
ment to pass on. ‘‘I suppose there has 
been no—no—” 

‘*T suppose not,” said Jack, ‘‘ except 
that Mrs. Henderson has gone to Eu- 
rope.” 

“Ah!” And Mr. Mavick didn’t wait 
for further news, but hurried up, with a 
‘*Good-by.” 

So. Mavick was following Carmen to 
Europe. Well, why not? What an un- 
real world it all was, that of a few months 
ago! The gigantic Henderson; Jack’s own 
vision of a great fortune; Carmen and her 
house of Nero; the astute and diplomatic 
Mavick, with his patronizing airs! It was 
like a scene in a play. 

He stepped into a shop and selected a 
toy for the boy. It was a real toy, and it 
was for a real boy. Jack experienced a 
genuine pleasure at the thought of pleas- 
ing him. Perhaps the little fellow would 
not know him. 

And then he thought of Edith—not of 
Edith the mother, but of Edith the girl 
in the days of his wooing. And he went 
into Maillard’s. 

The pretty girl at the counter knew 
him. He was an old customer, and she 
had often filled orders for him. She had 
despatched many a costly box to addresses 
he had given her. It was in the recol- 
lection of those transactions that he said: 
‘*A box of marrons glacés, please. My 
wife prefers that.” 

‘Shall I send it?” asked the girl, when 
she had done it up. 

‘** No, thanks; we are not in town.” 

‘‘Of course,” she said, beaming upon 
him; ‘‘ nobody is yet.” 

And this girl also seemed a part of the 
old life, with her little affectation of fa- 
miliarity with its ways. 

He went to his room—it seemed a very 
mean little room now—packed his bag, 
told the janitor he should be absent a 
few days, and hurried to the ferry and the 
train as if he feared that some accident 
would delay him. 

When he was seated and the train 
moved off his thoughts took another turn. 
He was in for it now. He began to re- 


gret that he had not delayed, to think it 
all out more thoroughly; perhaps it would 
have been better to have written. 

He bought an evening journal, but he 
could not read it. What he read between 
the lines was his own life. What a mis- 
erable failure! Wohatamess he had made 
of his own affairs, and how unworthy of 
such a woman as Edith he had been! 
How indifferent he had been to her happi- 
ness in the pursuit of his own pleasure! 
How would she receive him? He could 
hardly doubt that; but she must know, 
she must have felt cruelly his estrange- 
ment. Whatif she met him with a royal 
forgiveness, as if he were a returned prodi- 
gal? Hecouldn’t stand that. If now he 
were only going back with his fortune re- 
covered, with brilliant prospects to spread 
before her, and could come into the house 
in his old playful manner, with the 
assumed deference of the master, and say: 
** Well, Edith dear, the storm is over. It’s 
allright now. Iam awfully glad to get 
home. Where’s the rascal of an heir?” 

Instead of that, he was going with no- 
thing, humiliated, a clerk in a twine-store. 
And not much of a clerk at that, he re- 
flected, with his ready humorous recogni- 
tion of the situation. 

And yet he was for the first time in his 
life earning his living. Edith would like 
that. He had known all along that his 
idle life had been a constant grief to her. 
No, she would not reproach him; she 
never did reproach him. No doubt she 
would be glad that he was at work. But, 
oh, the humiliation of the whole thing! 
At one moment he was eager to see her, 
and the next the rattling train seemed to 
move too fast, and he welcomed every 
way-si@e stop that delayed his arrival. 
But even the Long Island trains arrive 
some time, and all too soon the cars slowed 
up at the familiar little station, and Jack 
got out. 

‘*Quite a stranger in these parts, Mr. 
Delancy,” was the easy salutation of the 
station-keeper. 

‘*Yes. I’ve beenaway. All right down 
here?” 

‘“Rightasatrivet. Hot summer, though. 
Calculate it’s goin’ to be a warm fall— 
generally is.” ; 

It was near sunset. When the train 
had moved on, and its pounding on the 
rails became a distant roar and then was 
lost altogether, the country silence so im- 
pressed Jack, as he walked along the road 
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toward the sea, that he became distinctly 
conscious of the sound of his own foot- 
steps. He stopped and listened. Yes, 
there were other sounds—the twitter of 
birds in the bushes by the road-side, the 
hum of insects, and the faint rhythmical 
murmur of lapsing waves on the shore. 

And now the house came in view—first 
the big roof, and then the latticed windows, 
the balconies, where there were pots of 
flowers, and then the long veranda with 
its hammocks and climbing vines. There 
was a pink tone in the distant water an- 
swering to the flush in the sky, and away 
to the west the sand dune that made out 
into the Sound was a point of light. 

But the house! Jack’s steps were again 
arrested. The level last rays of the dis- 
appearing sun flashed upon the window- 
panes so that they glowed like painted 
windows illuminated from within, with 
a reddish lustre, and the roofs and the 
brown sides of the building, painted by 
those great masters in color, the sun and 
the sea-wind, in that moment were like 
burnished gold. Involuntarily Jack ex- 
claimed, 

‘It is the Golden House!” 

He made his way through the little 
fore yard. No one was about. The ve- 
randa was deserted. There was Edith’s 
work-basket; there were the baby’s play- 
things. The door stood open, and as he 
approached it he heard singing—not sing- 
ing either, but a fitful sort of recitation, 
with the occasional notes of an accom- 
paniment struck as if in absence of mind. 
The tune he knew, and as he passed 
through the first room toward the sitting- 
room that looked on the sea he caught a 
line: 

“ Wely, wely, but love is bonny, for a little while— 
when it is new.” 

It was an old English ballad, the ballad 
of the ‘‘ Cockle-Shells,” that Edith used to 
sing often in the old days, when its note 
of melancholy seemed best to express her 
happiness. It was only that line, and the 
voice seemed to break, and there was si- 
lence. 

He stole along and looked in. There 
was Edith, seated, her head bowed on her 
hands, at the piano. 

In an instant, before she could turn to 
the sound of his quick footsteps, he was at 
her side, kneeling, his head bowed in the 
folds of her dress. 

‘* Edith! Ive been such a fool!” 

She turned, slid from her seat, and was 


kneeling also, with her arms thrown about 
his neck. 

**Oh, Jack! You’vecome. Thank God! 
Thank God!” 

And presently they stood, and his arms 
were still around her, and she was look- 
ing up into his face, with her hands on 
his shoulders, and saying, 

** You’ve come to stay.” 

‘Yes, dear, forever.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE whole landscape was golden, the 
sea was silver, on that October morning 
It was the brilliant decline of the year. 
Edith stood with Jack on the veranda. 
He had his grip-sack in hand and was 
equipped for town. Both were silent in 
the entrancing scene. 

The birds, twittering in the fruit trees 
and over the vines, had the air of an or 
chestra, the concerts of the season over, 
gathering their instruments and about to 
depart. One could detect in the lapse of 
the waves along the shore the note of 
weariness preceding the change into the 
fretfulness and the tumult of tempests. 
In the soft ripening of the season there 
was peace and hope, but it was the hope 
of another day. The curtain was falling 
on this. 

Was life beginning, then, or ending? 
If life only could change and renew itself 
like the seasons, with the perpetually re 
curring springs! But youth comes only 
once, and thereafter the man gathers the 
fruit of it, sweet or bitter. 

Jack was not given to moralizing, but 
perhaps a subtle suggestion of this came 
to him in the thought that an enterprise, 
a new enterprise, might have seemed easier 
in May, when the forces of nature were 
with him, than in October. There was 
something at least that fell in with his 
mood, a mood of acquiescence in failure, 
in this closing season of the year, when 
he stood empty-handed in the harvest 
time. 

‘* Edith,” he said, as they paced down 
the walk which was flaming with scarlet 
and crimson borders, and turned to look 
at the peaceful brown house, ‘I hate to 
go.” 

‘‘But you are not going,” said Edith, 
brightly. ‘‘I feel all the time as if you 
were just coming back. Jack, do you 
know,” and she put her hand on his shoul- 
der, ‘‘this is the sweetest home in the 
world now!” 
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‘Tt is the only one, dear;” and Jack 
made the statement with a humorous 
sense of its truth. ‘* Well, there’s the 
train, and I’m off with the other clerks.” 

‘*Clerk, indeed!” cried Edith, putting 
up her face to his; ‘‘ you are going to be 
a Merchant Prince, Jack, that is what you 
are going to be.” 

On the train there was an atmosphere 
of business. Jack felt that he was not 
going to the New York that he knew— 
not to his New York, but to a city of traf- 
fic; down into the streets of commercial 
enterprise, not at all to the metropolis of 
leisure, of pleasure, to the world of clubs 
and drawing-rooms and elegant loiter- 
ings and the rivalries of society life. 
That was all ended. Jack was hurry- 
ing to catch the downtown car for the 
dingy office of Fletcher and Co., at an 
hour fixed. 

It was ended, to be sure, but the strug- 
gle with Jack in his new life was not 
ended, his biographer knows, for months 
and years. 

It was long before he could pass his 
club windows without a pang of humilia- 
tion, or lift his hat to a lady of his ac- 
quaintance in her passing carriage with- 
out a vivid feeling of separateness from 
his old life. For the old life—he could 
see that any day in the Avenue, any 
evening by the flaming lights—went by 
in its gilded chariots and entrancing toi- 
lets, the fascinating whirl of Vanity Fair 
crowned with roses and with ennui. 

Did he regret it? No doubt. Not to 
regret would have been to change his 
nature, and that were a feat impossible 
for his biographer to accomplish. Ina 
way his life was gone, and to build upa 
new life, serene and enduring, was not the 
work of a day. 

One thing he did not regret in the shock 
he had received, and that was the absence 
of Carmen and her world. When he 
thought of her he had a sense of escape. 
She was still abroad, and he heard from 
time to time that Mavick was philander- 
ing about from capital to capital in her 
train. Certainly he would have envied 


neither of them if he had been aware, as 
the reader is aware, of the guilty secret 
that drew them together and must be 
forever their torment. They knew each 
other. 

But this glittering world, to attain a 
place in which is the object of most of the 
struggles and hungry competition of mod- 
ern life, seemed not so real nor so desira 
ble when he was at home with Edith, and 
in his gradually growing interest in nobler 
pursuits. They had decided to take a 
modest apartment in town for the winter, 
and almost before the lease was signed, 
Edith,in her mind, had transformed it into 
a charming home. Jack used to rally 
her on her enthusiasm in its simple fur- 
nishing; it reminded him, he said, of Car- 
men’s interest in her projected house of 
Nero. It wasa great contrast, to be sure, 
to their stately house by the Park, but it 
was to them both what that had never 
been. To one who knows how life goes 
astray in the solicitations of the great 
world, there was something pathetic in 
Edith’s pleasure. Even to Jack it might 
some day come with the force of keen re- 
gret for years wasted, that it is enough to 
break a body’s heart to see how little a 
thing can make a woman happy. 


It was another summer. Major Fair- 
fax had come down with Jack to spend 
Sunday at the Golden House. Edith was 
showing the Major the view from the 
end of the veranda. Jack was running 
through the evening paper. 

‘* Hi!” he cried; ‘‘ here’s news. Mavick 
is to have the mission to Rome, and it is 
rumored that the rich and accomplished 
Mrs. Henderson, as the wife of the minis- 
ter, will make the Roman season very 
gay.” 

‘“*Tt’s too bad,” said Edith. ‘‘ Nothing 
is said about the training-school?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘‘Poor Henderson!” was the Major’s 
comment. ‘It was for this that he 
drudged and schemed and heaped up his 
colossal fortune! His life must look to 
him like a burlesque.” 
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AN INTERLUDE. 
BY GRACE KING. 


_ (*% my dear, talk to me only of 

Byron! What aman! What a 
genius! What a divinity!’ Her voice 
rising and rushing, crescendo e accele- 
rando. She stood on the corner of the 
street only a moment to say that, for she 
never had but a moment to talk. She 
held an odd-looking specimen of a book 
in her hand, a tired enough looking vol- 
ume, picked up, more by token, from a 
box of second-hand trash in front of 
Levi's, near the French market. She 
was the rag-picker, if one may call it so, 
of such receptacles; and Heaven only 
knows how many great authors she had 
thus saved from the final humiliation of 
the last dumping-place selected by the 
City Council. Not a month ago it was, of 
all others, Benjamin Franklin! ‘‘ Ben- 
jamin Franklin, my dear! What a gen- 
ius! What a man! What a divinity! 
And imagine!—imagine! In love with 
Madame Helvetius!” And off she went 
then, just as she went now, absolutely 
electrified, enthralled, by the new great 
man of the moment in her soul. 

At home, a little cottage—or cabin, as 
they are called there—on a street back of 
the Esplanade, her fervor required her 
to sit down immediately, any where, and 
continue the reading begun at Levi's 
door. 

‘What sublimity! What a height! 
What force!” Her brown-paper bag of 
potatoes lay on the floor by her side, and 
munching a praline of pecans—she was 
always munching them, had a passion, an 
insatiable passion, for them—she soared 
in imagination up to the plane where 
dwell in immortality the Spenserian stan- 
zas of ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

She had pulled off her gloves, which 
hung dangling from her sleeves. It was 
her idea to sew them to her sleeves to 
keep from losing them, she said. Just 
as she kept, for the same reason, her 
stockings sewed to a tape adjusted to her 
measure of step. 

Her face—but no one ever spoke of her 
face—it was all expression, a flash, a 
light, a change; as well try to describe 
the contour of the wind as of so volatile 
a physiognomy. 

She herself was sitting upon an up- 
turned box, for she never had the time 


or patience to expend on the preliminary 
examination so necessary before attempt 
ing repose in any of the chairs offering 
themselves. Simulacra of departed sta 
bility and comfort, that was all the treach- 
erous objects were now, with one’s af- 
fliction of trembling knees, another's loss 
of back, cushions without foundations. 
foundations without cushions, and wit); 
all other kinds of incidental dilapidations 
caused by a mistress who never could turn 
around without upsetting something, 

The grand-piano carried a bazar on its 
cover —articles of clothing, pieces of 
crockery, sheets of music, unfinished 
munchings of pralines, crumpled bags 
with a forgotten potato or two left in 
them, monticules of rescued books—there 
is no enumerating all that a grand-piano 
“an hold when it loyally lends its back 
to the burden; and as for the loyalty of 
Tante Liane’s piano, that has passed into 
a proverb in the neighborhood. 

Tante Liane was the way she was called 
behind her back; perhaps if she had ever 
heard it, another designation would have 
been invented or adopted. 

Her bonnet was tied to the back of a 
chair. She had a mania about her in 
animate objects escaping from her, aid 
would no more have left her bonnet loose 
in the room than her stockings and gloves 
unattached. 

Such a dilapidated bonnet! And tlie 
chairs, with all their unexpected weak 
nesses and firmnesses and failures, were 
monuments in comparison to the virtue if 
not the charm of stability! 

There is nothing so like a woman's 
character as her bonnet. And an old bon- 
net like this might bring tears to the eyes. 
It was from so long ago, and had bon- 
neted such headfuls of ideals—Hugo, By- 
ron, Scott, Lamartine, Franklin, Madame 
Helvetius, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, Washington—such big men; 
enough surely to filk both it and the head 
beneath to warping. And never since its 
creation so much as a nod to the fashion! 
Never the slightest renewing even at 
Easter—that time of response to nature 
and the season which it pleases even the 
dullest of women to imitate in their dress, 
as who would say: ‘What! When 
the flowers bloom out for the beautiful 
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feast, shall we remain shut up in our 
leaves, or in our winter clothes? For in 
a figure of speech flowers and women are 
the same.” But what cared Tante Liane 
or her bonnet for the world, or the season, 
or nature even, for the matter of that? 

‘“What imagination! What spirit! 
What color! He was sublime! That 
was all—he was sublime! His poetry 
was his music!” 

No one knew better what music was 
than she. 

After a while, when she will have fin- 
ished ‘‘ Childe Harold,” she will fling the 
volume aside, jump up, tripping over her 
stocking-halter, give the piano lid a tilt, 
and away will go _ potatoes, pralines, 
clothes, books, crockery, and then she will 
play—play like—play, in fact, like a wo- 
man to whom no other language is given, 

There is nothing on earth that can be so 
servile as well as so tyrannical as a grand- 
piano. In the house of a person who 
has no consciousness of music—and, un- 
fortunately, the richest are often in this 
category—the grand-piano is a despot, and 
as full of caprices as an only daughter; 
but, in short, not to be too explicit and 
tiresome, the piano of Tante Liane was 
angelic. Out of tune! Perhaps it dared 
not; she knew too much. If at the first 
touch anything seemed the matter, she 
would whip out a rusty instrument—a 
key, anything she could lay her hands on 
—and it was like a sudden pain cured in 
the room. 

She once attempted to give music les- 
sons. She threw herself into it with the 
fervor of the first apostles of Christian- 
ity. What dreams, what hopes, what am- 
bitions, she had! But one bright day she 
turned all her scholars out of doors. ‘‘A 
set of little brutes! No, I am mistaken; 
brutes are better than they!” This was 
all the explanation she vouchsafed to any 
one. ‘‘ They could not tell, in listening, 
mi bémol from fa diése.” 

Her dress, it was not in tatters; a good 
material never goes into tatters, and the 
world knows what French cachemire is, 
and this dress was from the day when we 
were allowed to dress in French cache- 
mire. It was worn, worn, rubbed, and 
spotted, and so shrunken that when she 
walked one could see dangling around 
her ankles the tape that connected her 
stockings. She was still holding the book 
close to her near-sighted eyes, reading, 
and talking to herself. 


**And to think of the wife of such a 
man! To think of his wife! Why should 
God create women? Thatis what I would 
ask—why should He create them? Bah! 
They are contemptible! What a senti- 
ment! Listen!” She read it aloud, very 
badly, and with a hideous accent, but by 
looking at her face one could understand 
it: ‘‘As if, when God creates a wife for 
a poet, He is thinking of her happiness! 
Women are stupid! stupid as the rain!” 

At this point old Fayotte, as she was 
called, no one knows why, after a pre- 
liminary knock at the door with her stick, 
entered. The greatest old beggar in the 
city, the suspect, the scandal of the whole 
neighborhood, coughing, wheezing, totter- 
ing, and staggering: when negroes in- 
dulge in infirmities, it must be confessed 
they do it with luxury. 

‘*Ha, Mamzelle Liane! Eh, my God! 
What weather! What times!” 

Her clothing hung in rags about her, 
and full of other than ocular evidences 
of familiarity with dirty banquettes and 
muddy gutters. She sat down flat on the 
floor, stretching out painfully before her 
her grimy, skinny legs and horny feet, 
which looked more starved and depraved 
even than her face. 

‘Hi, my God!” She crossed herself, 
and pretended, as usual, to be muttering 
a prayer, as if she were still in the corner 
of the church steps. 

Her Mamzelle Liane, turning the dog- 
sared pages of her book, and muttering 
contempt of Mrs. Byron, paid no attention 
to what had long been an established in- 
fliction. 

‘*Nothing but misery, misery, misery! 
Misery and trouble! But it’s God’s way! 
He does it!” with another modicum of 
crossings and imitation prayers. 

‘*But God used to be different in old 
times! When I think of it now—when I 
see things I'see, and know things I know. 
He seems now to act more like a nigger 
than a white man. Yes, sir, a nigger,” 
dropping into that limbo of indistinct- 
ness which held those expressions not 
inspired to win the passing charity of a 
picayune. 

‘‘He made it different in those days, 
when we used to play together. You 
were the maman, and I had to put on a 
tignon and apron, and carry the big doll 
behind you, for nurse. Eh, Mamzelle 
Liane? I never thought that would be 
your only child, that doll! And that day 
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I fell down aud broke it. You said I had 
killed it, and that I had done it to keep 
from nursing it. And you nearly killed 
me for it. Yes, it was the God’s truth: I 
fell down on purpose to kill that doll. ... 
And then you would have me no more 
for nurse, and you put ine to hoe and dig 
in the field—in your little garden—but I 
dug up everything you told me not to 
dig up. Ah, my God! Those times!.... 
And then you tried to teach me my A B 
C, until you broke all the books over 
my head. You told me I knew them, 
but wouldn’t say them right on purpose. 
Yes, I knew them, and some days I wanted 
to say them, and some days I didn't.” 
This was the way she would talk by the 
hour, walking in the street or sitting 
anywhere; it made no difference to her. 
‘‘And then, when we were grown up, 
God was good to me in those days sure! 
When the beaux would come, and the 
young gentlemen would slip silver and 
gold dollars in my hand!” 

*“You were always a great rascal, 
Agrippine.” 

‘*T was always what God made me, 
mamzelle.” 

There was a pause of a few moments. 

‘*No, there is nothing grander than 
that! Nothing in language more sub- 
lime. Ah!” 

‘*Mamzelle Liane, I am old; I am sick; 
Iam tired. Haven't you got nothing to 
give your poor old dog of’a servant?” 


‘*That is what you have come for, eh?” 

“Put it that way if you choose, Mam- 
zelle Liane. You know best. In the old 
days it was always you who knew every- 
thing; I only knew what you taught me. 
But I am tired; I am naked; I am 
hungry—” 

‘**Ah, you would never work.” 

The old negress took no notice of this 
‘“*T can’t go to the church any more. The 
sexton drove me away this morning.” 

‘*But he has driven you away every 
morning for ten years.” 

‘‘The sexton drove me away, all the 
way to the calaboose.” 

‘“You were taken up? For what? 
What devilment have you been up to 
again?” 

**.... And I said I will go to Mamzelle 
Liane. I have seen her take from her 
back to give to the beggars in the street; 
I have seen her give her poor little pica- 
yune of potatoes to a hungry dog. I 
have seen her give up her property, al! 
her mother’s property, her fine house and 
furniture and gold and silver, rather than 
quarrel with her family about it. She 
hasn’t got food or clothes or a house any 
better than for a dog herself; but she will 
take in her poor old dog of a servant. 
God, He is changed; but Mamzelle Liane, 
she is always the same. Eh, Mamzelle 
Liane?” 

That is the way that some women are 
imposed upon in this world. 


LONGING. 


BY ZOE DANA UNDERHILL. 


H! the low, marshy meadow 
Where pale swamp-pinks blow, 
While round their feet the bramble vines 

Twine to and fro, 
And deep in dripping moss banks 
White violets grow! 


There dragon-flies are flitting 
All day on emerald wings, 

And perched on nodding cat-tails 
The blackbird pipes and swings, 

And far and near amid the reeds 
The droning locust sings. 


Oh! the dry, stony hill-side, 
Brown and bare and steep, 
W ihe w across the lichens 


Twisted ground-pines creep, 
And over scarlet moss-cups 
Black-coat crickets leap! 


Like a breath from heaven, 
Pure and faint and rare, 

All the scanty growing things 
The thin earth can bear 

Send their sweet smells upward 
On the quivering air. 


My very feet are weary 
With not walking there; 

My lips are tired with praising 
Blossoms far less fair; 

My heart aches for the swamp-land 
And the hill-side bare. 
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THE COSSACK AS COWBOY, SOLDIER, AND CITIZEN. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


F people who so 
completely differ 
as the American 
and the Russian 
can be compared, 
I should eall the 
Cossack roughly 
a European cow- 
boy. Heisa Rus 
sian in religion, 
nationality, and 
temperament in 
like degree as the 
cowboy of our 
plainsisa Yankee. 
It is commonly 

supposed, owing to the generally loose 

and lawless habits of the aboriginal Rus- 
sian Cossack, that he is essentially an 

Asiatic, but this is a grave mistake. 

The great irregular armies on the out- 

skirts of Russia were composed originally 

of peasants who had gone, not west, but 
east, for the purpose of indulging their 
taste for liberty or adventure, exactly as 
the ranks of our cowboys are recruited 
from year to year by such as are tired of 
brick and mortar and love the semi-sav- 
age life of aranch. Both of these strange 
bodies have developed peculiar gifts as 
horsemen and fighters-—the one through 
the necessity of defending themselves 
against Indians, wild animals, and thieves; 
the others, the cowboys of Europe, have 
achieved the distinction they now enjoy 
through centuries of fighting with semi- 
civilized neighbors almost as cunning 
and daring as Apaches or Sioux. 
Cowboys do not long survive railways, 
and this is equally true of the Cossack. 

He is doomed to disappear from the Rus- 

sian Empire more slowly, but quite as 

irresistibly as the cowboy and the Indian 
are disappearing from the life of America. 

If the United States anticipated a war 
on the American continent in which 
masses of cavalry would again be em- 
ployed, our government would no doubt 
arrest artificially the disappearance of the 
cowboys, by offering them inducements to 
breed horses for military purposes, and 
to form regiments of cowboy cavalry. 

Russia to-day draws seventy-five per cent. 

of her cavalry from the Cossacks, and 

pretends to perpetuate the peculiar life 
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of these irregular allies; but under the 
sceptre of the Czar they are losing their 
best attributes, not merely through the 
natural causes which militate against the 
American cowboy, but through adminis- 
trative stupidity, cupidity, and the vari- 
ous other idities associated with Russian 
officialism. The next great war will 
probably find the Cossack so incapable 
of meeting the demands made upon him 
that he will probably become from that 
time onward as obsolete for European 
warfare as the Turko and Spahi, who fig- 
ured so dramatically in the war of France 
against Germany. 


The most remarkable thing about the 
Cossack is his ubiquity. Wherever I 
chanced to stop, whether it was at Odessa 
on the Black Sea, or St. Petersburg on the 
Gulf of Finland; whether at Kiev, the 
holiest city of Holy Russia, or in Warsaw, 
the capital of her most turbulent prov- 
ince; in Bessarabia, on the border of Rou- 
mania, or far up on the edges of the Baltic 
provinces—the first man I was sure to 
meet was a Cossack. From the car win- 
dows he became a familiar sight, camp- 
ing on the edges of a wood, cooking his 
meal, grooming his horse, or smoking his 
little pipe. Amongst these soldiers, who 
seem very much out of place in the civil- 
ized portions of the country, I saw many 
whose faces reminded me of the type 
most common in China to the north- 
ward of Pekin, along the edges of the 
Great Wall, and on the caravan trails 
crossing Manchooria into Siberia. These 
had the slanting eyes peculiar to the 
Mongolian, and were as much a marvel 
in the streets of Warsaw as a band of 
Mexicans on Broadway. These men, or 
rather savages, are in a very small mi- 
nority, however, as compared with the 
sum total of Cossacks, and are extremely 
useful in patrolling the frontiers and 
catching smugglers or political refugees. 

One day, thanks to the stupidity of the 
St. Petersburg police, I managed to have 
a very happy visit to a military friend, a 
Russian colonel, who placed a Cossack 
orderly at my disposal, and told me many 
interesting things about these people. I 
shall try and recall as much as possible 
of my personal impressions, and supple- 
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ment these by the latest official Russian 
publications on the subject, notably the 
excellent work of Lieutenant von Tettau, 
whose research has shed much light upon 
a subject hitherto difficult to discuss, for 
want of exact information. 

The principal exercises in which the 
Cossacks excel reminded me very much 
of what I was familiar 
with at West Point 
when the boys were \ 
free to indulge their 
for gymnastics 
on horseback. Our ca- 
dets, at least a large 
proportion of every 
class, are quite as clev- 
er with their horses as 
the average Cossack. 

I have seen them stand 

on the horse’s back and 

gallop in that position, 

vault in and out of 

the saddle while the 

horse is galloping, 
reach down and pick 

objects from the 
ground, leap hurdles 
with the horse, alight- 
ing from the animal 
just before the hurdle 
is touched, and vault- 
ing into the saddle as 
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the horse clears the obstacle. I have also 
seen our West-Pointers change horses 
while at full gallop, or one take the 
other behind him. All these exercises | 
have seen done not merely with the sad 
dle, but without; and not merely in the 
riding-school, but while riding out on 
country roads. 

These are the exercises in which the 
Cossack chiefly excels, and it may be 
added in parenthesis that the horse of 
the average Cossack resembles in many 
respects the degenerate beast which the 
government places at the disposition of 
the United States Military Academy. The 
Cossack learns these tricks as a boy when 
he is allowed with his mates to ride the 
horses bareback to water, and inciden- 
tally is encouraged to indulge in every 
manner of sport on the way. He is en- 
couraged also to persevere in exercises of 
this kind, and to be prepared to make an 
exhibition of himself when as a soldier 
he is garrisoned in towns, 
where such exercises smack 
of the circus rather than of 
the barrack-yard. The Cos- 
sack is so often pictured in 





A FRACTIOUS PONY. 


the act of doing daring things with his 


horse that it has become common to 
think that all Cossacks are up to this 
work. As a matter of fact it is only a 
small and select portion that keep up 
these exercises, and these are embodied in 
a special section of the cavalry regiment, 
designated ‘‘Dshigits.” The Russian regu- 
lations of war order the encouragement of 
these acrobatic cavalrymen, particularly 
when they indulge in any exercises which 
may be turned to practical account in 
war, as, for instance, leaping over an ob- 
stacle and firing at the same time, or com- 
pelling the horse to stop suddenly and fall 
to the ground, so that its body may be a 
breastwork behind which the trooper may 
shelter himself. 

As a matter of fact, which Russians do 
not like to acknowledge, the gymnastic 
powers of the Cossack are exercised with 
considerable reluctance, in spite of the ef- 
forts made by commanding officers to en- 
courage them. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is not merely that no man takes 


pleasure in risking his collar-bone un- 
necessarily. But beyond this is a con- 
sideration which appeals directly to the 
rather empty pocket of the Cossack. Ac- 
cording to law he is forced to furnish not 
only his own horse, but every part of his 
accoutrement with the exception of the 
rifle, and in most cases it is found that he 
does not look forward with any degree of 
satisfaction to taking a position in the 
regiment, however distinguished, which 
forces him to endanger material so val- 
uable as horse and accoutrement. Time 
was when a succession of foreign wars 
gave the Cossacks so much opportunity 
for plunder that they represented a very 
prosperous section of the community, and 
could look with comparative indifference 
to the loss of the few rubles represented 
by a horse ora saddle. To-day, however, 
the Cossack of Europe has few perqui- 
sites, practically no pay, and in many 
cases serves with the painful conscious- 
ness that his little farm is being badly 
managed while he is absent. 
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THE BLUE-CHINA COSSACK. 


The Russian cavalry regulations of 
1884, which, I believe, are still in force, 
allow Cossacks greater freedom than ordi- 
nary cavalrymen. They are expected to 
trot at the rate of ten miles an hour, and 
horses that cannot manage this may gal- 
lop if they choose. 

The policy of the War Minister is to 
bring the Cossack under discipline, as far 
as this can be done without impairing his 
efficiency; but, as we shall see later on, 
the result has not been what a good Rus- 
sian could wish. The favorite drill of 
the Cossack is a formation called the 
Lava.” This formation, according to 


ae 





the Russian regula- 
tions, ‘“‘is used not 
only in the attack, 
but also for purposes 
of manceuvre, and 
particularly in cases 
where it is desirable 
to avoid conflict with 
a solid body of the en 
emy, but at the same 
time desirable to con- 
stantly harass him or 
to wear him out upon 
his front and flanks, 
or to coax him to at- 
tack in open order, or 
to engage him in sin- 
gle combat, in which 
latter particular the 
Cossacks, by means of 
their skilful manage- 
ment when alone, are 
expected to be supe- 
rior to regular cay- 
alry accustomed to 
move in solid bodies.”’ 
Reading the Russian 
regulations on this 
subject suggests that 
our North American 
Indian learned some- 
thing from the Cos- 
sacks, or vice versa. 
The criticism which 
General Gurko, when 
Governor of Warsaw, 
passed upon the Cos- 
sacks at the grand 
Russian manoeuvres 
of 1891 illustrates suf- 
ficiently how enor- 
mously they have lost 
their former cunning 
as fighters with the 
rifle on horseback. The general is of 
the opinion that any attempt on their 
part to fire from the saddle should be ef- 
fectually stopped, on the ground that the 
Cossack to-day has lost so much of his 
familiarity with the rifle that he is no 
better marksman on horseback than the 
ordinary Russian peasant in the other 
cavalry regiments. It is not many 
years since Cossacks, with few excep- 
tions, were so familiar with the use of the 
rifle from boyhood that shooting from 
the saddle was as natural to them as to 
the American Indian; but now, since they 
have been disarmed by the government, 





COSSACK HORSES DISMOUNTED TO FIGHT, 
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and furnished with rifles only during 
their period of active service, they have 
lost perforce one of their most noted ac- 
complishments. 

An extremely useful exercise is that of 
dismounting and locking a large number 
of horses together in a bunch so effectu- 
ally that one or two men, by sandwiching 
the horses skilfully, bring them face to 
face in two lines, and then wedge them 
so that each one’s head is brought be- 
tween two saddles. Each horse’s lariat 
is made fast to the pommel of his neigh- 
bor so deftly that twenty or thirty horses 
are in this way pinioned effectually, and 
yet ready at a moment’s notice to be 
mounted and brought into service. This 
exercise is much practised in the event of 
a surprise, when all the available men are 
required for defence. The Cossacks plant 
their lances about ten paces beliind the 
pinioned horses, and join battle with the 
rifle. Of course none but the most do- 
cile horses would stand being jammed 
together so tightly as this. They practise 
also, what is so well understood by our 
cavalry, forming a circle to defend them- 
selves, or rather to sell their lives as dear- 
ly as possible. This exercise, like many 
others, is valuable mainly on the supposi- 
tion that the next war will be fought by 
small detachments, where the operations 
are in the nature of our cavalry work in 
the West, but for European warfare the 
importance of such manceuvres must be 
of a very secondary nature, where armies 
mean hundreds of thousands in compact 
masses, and where individual soldier skill 
is of value only as it forms part of great 
strategic movements. 

Aside from such peculiar tactics as I 
have referred to, the Cossack is in gen- 
eral subject to the same regulations as 
the regular cavalry, and at present it is 
the rule to assign Cossack cavalry regi- 
ments to divisions—a measure admirably 
calculated to destroy the last vestige of 
independence remaining in these cowboy 
soldiers. By this rule they are forced to 
come directly under the leadership and 
the discipline of a general perhaps quite 
ignorant of the peculiar conditions un- 
der which they have developed their 
military knowledge. Their duties are 
not apt to be so laid out as to give them 
the best opportunity of displaying their 
talents to advantage. We can appreciate 
how much disgusted the Cossacks are 
with such a regulation better than Eng- 


lishmen or Germans, for we can readily 
understand how valuable as irregular 
cavalry our Indian scouts or cowboys 
might be if led by men who understood 
them; also how much they would suffer 
if foreed to conform to the discipline of 
regular cavalry. 

While I was in Warsaw in 1891 the 
Don Cossacks were making some inter- 
esting experiments that promise to have 
direct bearing upon the next campaign. 
I was not permitted to be present, natu- 
rally, but heard about them from those 
who knew. 

One idea was to improvise a boat, using 
Cossack lances for ribs, and canvas for 
the skin; lances were also made to do 
service as oars by a blade lashed on to 
the end. In order to test the power of 
these boats an attempt was made to cross 
the Vistula near the fortress of Ivan-Go- 
rod in Poland, about sixty miles south of 
Warsaw, one of the most dangerous cross- 
ing-points on the river, where the stream 
is rather strong, and there are several 
whirlpools. The first boat was launched 
within forty-five minutes, and quickly 
loaded with the saddles, arms, and ac- 
coutrements of twenty men, and was 
rowed by six Cossacks. In spite of this 
load the boat had one clear foot between 
the gunwale and the water. Within a 
half-hour the load was deposited on the 
other side. The distance which they had 
to traverse, involving the avoidance of 
a lengthy sand bank, was about a mile. 
Within one hour from the time of em- 
barkation the two squadrons of Cossacks 
taking part in this evolution were all safe 
and sound on the other side, in the saddle, 
and ready to fight. Everything trans- 
ported in the boats was found to be en- 
tirely dry when unloaded, and my infor- 
mants expressed themselves as highly sat- 
isfied with the result of this experiment. 

Another experiment made at the Rus- 
sian manceuvres referred to above was in 
regard to the picketing of horses by means 
of burying in the ground, about ten inches 
deep, a piece of wood about ten inches 
long and two inches wide. To this piece 
of wood was bound a thong projecting 
above tlie surface of the ground, to which 
the lariat of the liorse was made fast. By 
this means the horse was effectually se- 
cured, and as it was practised over and 
over again during the manceuvres, it may 
be considered that the Cossacks have 
adopted it for the present. Another cu- 
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COSSACK PICKET ON THE GERMAN FRONTIER. 


rious experiment was made at these ma- 
noeuvres, namely, the using of lances as 
handles for scythes, in order to enable 
the Cossack to harvest hay on the march 
without the necessity of carrying more 


than necessary. The result of the experi- 
ment was declared to be satisfactory, and 
henceforward we may consider the lance 
of the Cossack as intended not merely for 
piercing the bodies of runaway Jews and 
smugglers, but for propelling six -oared 
punts, and providing scythe-handles, by 


means of which fodder for the horses is 
secured in camp. 

The Cossack country, notably that of the 
Dons, Ural, and Orenburg communities, is 
valuable to Russia principally on account 
of the horse-breeding possible there, which 
not only provides the Cossack regiments 
with mounts, but the majority of the regu- 
lar cavalry as well. Each Cossack male, 
including officers and officials, is expected 
to have by law about thirty Russian desja- 
tins per head of land, in addition to which 
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every parish church has for its support 
three hundred (one desjatin is equal to 
11,306 square yards, a trifle less than 
one hectare, say, roughly, two and a 
half acres). Unfortunately for the Cos- 
sack, he suffers under the same disastrous 
land system which has dragged the Rus- 
sian peasant to the level of his cattle. 
The government forces him to be a com- 
munist, in the sense that the land of 
a community belongs to the individual 
for a limited period of time only, and 
must be redivided whenever the popula- 
tion increases toa pointdemanding it; thus 
a redivision is ordered by law when there 
is not enough land to give each man at 


least twenty desjatins. Under such cir 
cumstances no farmer feels like spending 
much money upon improvements. 

In addition, however, to these small in 
dividual patches are vast tracts which be- 
long to the community in general, or, 
perhaps, to be more exact, to the Russian 
officials who are appointed to control Cos- 
sack affairs. This land is looked upon 
as a source of income to be devoted to the 
equipment of Cossack regiments. Much 
of this land is rented. In the country of 
the Dons alone nearly 800,000 desjatins of 
the common land are rented, by order of the 
government, to private horse-breeders at 
the rate of a few cents an acre, a merely 
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nominal rate, in order to artificially en- 
courage horse-breeding for army pur- 
poses. This is, of course, an outrage upon 
Cossack rights, but the Cossack is, after all, 
a Russian, and submits with strange tame- 
ness. In fact, the Cossack dies out in pro- 
portion as Russian officials increase in 
his midst. Instead of being a self-govern- 
ing body, as formerly, they have now, 
down to the minutest detail, their civil 
life regulated for them by the ubiquitous 
Russian official. 

With the exception of the Ural Cos- 
sack community, which is a purely mili- 
tary and communistie one, all the Cos- 
sack countries of Russia, including Asi- 
atic Russia, are invaded by a considerable 
proportion of officials who own their land 
absolutely. In the Don army alone this 
private land amounts to twenty-two per 
cent. of the whole, and in the other com- 
munities to between five and ten per cent. 
Unfortunately for the Cossack, this pro- 
portion is growing from year to year ra- 
ther against him than in his favor. For- 
merly land was assigned to officials oniy 
for their use during their lifetime, but 
since 1870 their ownership became per- 
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petual. 


In 1835 the beginning of this 
system was made by granting fifteen des- 
jatins of land for each serf owned by an 


official. After 1861, when serfdom was 
abolished, the land-owners became abso- 
lute masters of the land that remained 
after allowing the peasant control of his 
fifteen, and we shall see that little by 
little the hardy Cossack is becoming a 
very humdrum kind of a small farmer, 
to whom exercise with the lance and rifle 
js.as distasteful as to the average peasant 
everywhere. The Cossacks draw consid- 
erable wealth from their forests, their 
fisheries, and, to some extent also, from 
mining; but, as before remarked, to the 
government they are interesting mainly 
as a people familiar with horses, and ca- 
pable of furnishing the army with the 
cheapest cavalry possible. 

That the Cossack horse was not up to 
the requirements of European cavalry ser- 
vice was recognized by the Russian gov- 
ernment as early as 1846, in which year a 
stud-farm was organized in a suitable part 
of the Don country. The object of this 
breeding establishment is similar to that 
of the Prussian government at Trakehnen, 
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namely, to produce the type of horse best 
suited for cavalry purposes, modified in 
the case of the Cossack by the peculiar re- 
quirements of his service. The horses of 
this farm are out at pasture winter and 
summer, as in our Western country, being 
only taken care of artificially when the 
snow is so deep as to make it impossible 
for them to get any grass. Since the year 
1850 the principal stud-farm (Kamenska- 
ya) has issued to the minor breeding estab- 
lishments of the community about sixty 
breeding-stallions a year, charging a hun- 
dred rubles for each one—roughly, fifty or 
sixty dollars—a price which does not sug- 
gest any very extraordinary amount of 
good blood; yet the system adopted is to 
buy the best possible stallions, and to breed 
from the best native mares of the neighbor- 
hood. In spite of efforts that look so well 
on paper, so high an authority as General 
Iwanow stated that one-third of the stall- 
ions which he inspected in the chief breed- 
ing establishment were unfit for their pur- 
pose. In the face of such evidence as this, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion, either 
that the horse material of Russia is in a 
pretty bad way, or that the officials in 
charge of this department have made con- 
siderable money by illegal means. 

As I said before, nearly 800,000 desja- 
tins in the Don country have been handed 
over to private horse-breeders at the nom- 
inal price of three kopeks a year per des- 
jatin, the government insisting only that 
on this acreage there should be about 
65,000 horses of good breed, allowing about 
twelve desjatins to the horse. This law 
was passed in 1858, but an inspection made 
in 1863 disclosed the fact that instead of 
the stipulated number there were only 
29,000 on hand, and in 1885 it had not yet 
reached the prescribed number. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the Russian regular cav- 
alry are mounted from this herd. With 
the exception of the Ural community, 
horse-breeding is on the decline in pretty 
much every Cossack army of Russia. Not 
only is the material inferior to what it 
should be, but, according to the official 
statistics of 1884, the Cossack armies of 
Russia had not as much as one horse 
apiece for each Cossack. This fact alone, 
in cold type, suggests the poverty amongst 
them, which has been growing steadily 
over the past fifty years, and which prom- 
ises to continue with the increased de- 
mands made upon them by the govern- 
ment. An official census, published on 


the 1st of January, 1888, gives the number 
of Cossacks on the active list as 305,372, 
with a total number of horses to their 
credit of 407,480; but, like so many other 
Russian statistics, this is misleading, be- 
cause under the head of horses the official 
has grouped every horse, whether fit for 
cavalry service or not. From another 
Russian source (Krassnoy) it is pointed 
out that in the armies of the Don, the 
Kuban, Terek, and Astrakhan there are 
barely half enough horses to mount the 
men. For instance, in the army of the 
Don, which is far and away the largest 
Cossack community, there were in 1884 
420,195 horses, of which only 95,814 were 
regarded as fit for service by the author- 
ities, and of this number there were only 
44,342 that were rated as fit for cavalry 
purposes. 

As the Don army is not only by far the 
largest Cossack organization of Russia, 
but also the one regarded as the model 
for the other Cossack armies, whatever is 
true of the Don is painfully true of others, 
and any statement I make in regard to 
them is based not upon the opinion of 
such as seek to injure Russia, but is from 
the mouth of Russian officials. Their 
showing is a very sad one, particularly as 
we must consider what the result is like- 
ly to be when an attempt shall be made 
to place the Don armies on a war footing. 

Of the six European Cossack armies, 
the opinion in the best-informed Russian 
military circles is that only two, the Ural 
and Orenburg communities, are in a posi- 
tion to put all their available men in the 
field and provide for reserves as well. 
The most numerous, the Don Cossacks, 
can barely provide their first war con- 
tingent, leaving nothing for re-enforce- 
ment; this is also true of the Astrakhan 
Cossack. In the two great Caucasian 
armies—the Cossacks of Kuban and Te- 
rek—the horses are small and worthless, 
and barely reach the number required in 
peace-time. 

The war against Turkey in 1877 laid 
bare most completely the incapacity of 
the Cossack armies to meet the demands 
made upon them by the government. 
Their strength had been mostly upon pa- 
per, and for the most part they completely 
failed to bring tothe front the proportion 
of men and horses demanded of them. 
In the event of the next war it may be 
safely reckoned that, beyond the Cossacks 
now actually in the field on a peace foot- 
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ing, Russia will be unable to bring more 
than about ten per cent. of the vast hordes 
which figure in her statistics and our geog- 
raphies. 

The nominal strength of a Cossack regi- 
ment in a time of peace is a thousand men, 
the regiment consisting of six sotnias, or 
squadrons. According to the official state- 
ment of 1892, the six Cossack armies or 
communities of European Russia are ex- 
pected in time of war to furnish the fol- 
lowing fighting force of men, these fig- 
ures representing pretty wetl the relative 
strength of the different bodies: 


Cossack ARMY. 
Total officers 


and men. 
BI awh: 1p de eere'ne: 8: 6:00 aime ence 
IE he ose deklgcs, 3% 9:06 cope 44,806 
es ee 18,866 
ae 11,519 
a ae ee 8,352 
BeereRem . wos ccc cen 1,950 


This makes a total war streagth for the 
European Cossack armies oi, roughly, 
150,000 men. 

The Cossacks of the Asiatic armies, to 
wit, the Transbaikal, Siberian, Semirijet- 
schensk, Amoor, and Ussuri, to which may 
be added a couple of independent squad- 
rons of Irkutsk and Krassnoy—all these 
together constitute less than 24,000 men, 
and need not be considered in connection 
with a European war. They will operate 
as a menace along the British-Indian fron- 
tier, however, thus affecting the issue to 
some extent indirectly. The Don Cos- 
sacks include in their organization twenty- 
two batteries of horse-artillery, the Kubans 
five, Orenburg six, and Terek two, these 
being the only artillery furnished by the 
European Cossacks. In time of peace all 
the Cossacks of the empire in active ser- 
vice number barely 59,000 men, a number 
which in time of war is presumed to rise 
to three times that figure, or, to quote of- 
ficial figures, 172,100. 

The uniform of the Cossack has been 
stripped of nearly all its former barbaric 
splendor and peculiarity, and to-day his 
dress is almost identical with that of the 
ordinary dragoon cavalryman. His horse, 
however, suggests the mustang of the 
cowboy rather than the big troop-horse of 
the German, and he perches upon his sad- 
dle high up, with knees sharply bent, after 
the fashion of the Orient. The Cossacks 
of the Caucasus are still allowed to retain 
some of the eccentric apparel worn by the 
savage tribes they have conquered, and are 


a picturesque sight when on duty in St. 
Petersburg, mounting guard for the Czar. 
The one implement, as peculiar to the Cos- 
sack as the lasso to the cowboy, is the 
nagaika, or knout, a whip with a short 
thick handle and heavy lash, which is used 
instead of spurs. In a Russian text-book 
for Cossacks it is written, ‘‘ The knout be- 
longs to every Cossack, from the general 
to the meanest private, and should not be 
stuck into the boot-leg.” The persistence 
with which the Cossack armies have stuck 
to this awkward implement is worthy of a 
better cause, for the man who has to han- 
dle a sabre and a rifle in action must cer- 
tainly be better served by a pair of spurs 
than a third encumbrance to the hands. 
Of late, however, the Russian police have 
found the knout exceedingly useful as a 
means of religious propagation, a number 
of instances having recently come to light 
of churches on the western frontier being 
invaded by Cossacks, the worshippers be- 
ing dragged out and severely flogged for 
having dared to hold unorthodox service 
without the permission of the Orthodox 
clergy. As the handmaiden of the Greek 
Church the Cossack knout is invaluable, 
to say nothing of its efficiency in putting 
down strikes and dispersing crowds in 
Polish thoroughfares; for when the Cos- 
sack is a thousand miles away from his 
home it becomes a matter of comparative 
indifference to him whether he is knout- 
ing a Protestant, a Catholic, or a mustang. 

The Cossack is essentially Russian and 
Orthodox. He was at the height of his 
glory when the Pilgrim Fathers were 
sailing towards Cape Cod and Cromwell 
was regenerating England. The Cossack 
is the peasant of ‘‘Great”’ Russia turned 
highwayman, cowboy, and soldier. In 
the reign of Peter the Great, and for a 
hundred years before, there was a steady 
stream of dissatisfied peasants constantly 
leaving their homes under the pressure 
of tyranny, seeking only the opportunity 
for enjoying life with a very small ad- 
mixture of liberty. They gravitated to 
the great lonesome wastes south and east 
of Moscow, where, in bands, they pro- 
tected themselves against the savage 
tribes beyond, and lived largely by carry- 
ing on plundering expeditions wherever 
booty offered. A great impulse was 
given to these communities by the intro- 
duction of serfdom in 1591, and little by 
little, owing to the necessity of growing 
up with the weapons of soldiers in their 
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hands, the tamest of serfs became in time 
enterprising and enduring as cowboys. 
The Russian government needed sorely 
a military buffer against the enemies on 
its frontier, and wisely employed these 
different Cossack communities as a species 
of picket-line from the Danube and the 
Black Sea clear across the Caucasus to 
the Caspian, and from there eastward as 
far as they extended theirdominion, which 
to-day ceases only with the Pacific Ocean 
at Vladivostok. These great and war- 
like communities were moved in a body to 
points where they are needed with vast- 
ly less difficulty than is required to keep 
a half-starved tribe of American Indians 
on a reservation. They were allotted a 
tract of country to cultivate or use as 
they chose, were given immunity from 
taxation, and practically required only to 
swear allegiance to the Czar. Nominally 
they were burdened with the duty of 
fighting in the Russian army, but this, 
until recent years, never amounted to 


much, because the most that the Russian 
government could ask of them was to 
stay where they were and defend their 
home against the semi-savages beyond. 
When the Cossack governed himself he 


was jealous of being a military character, 
and one of his cardinal laws sentenced to 
death any man who dared to plough the 
land. But with the increase of popula- 
tion in Russia proper, and the growing 
officiousness of the government in St. 
Petersburg, the Cossack communities were 
forced to take up large numbers of pea- 
sants sent to them as colonists for adminis- 
trative reasons. The numbers of Cossacks 
who do not belong to the military branch 
of the community is constantly increas- 
ing, so that to-day the number of Cossacks 
who may be considered real Cossacks is, 
or was according to the census of 1887, 
only 68 per cent. of the total population 
of the Cossack countries, whereas as re- 
cently as 1859 they represented 82 per 
cent. The total of all the Cossack com- 
munities according to this census was 
2,423,880, whose spiritual needs were at- 
tended to by Orthodox Russian priests 
numbering 14,600. The proportion of 
foreign element is so small that one can 
almost ignore it. It is by no means as 
important as the admixture of Mexican 
blood amongst the cowboys of the West. 
There are a number of Tartars in the 
communities of the Don, Ural, Orenburg, 
Siberian, and Semirijetschensk armies, al- 
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though to a very small extent. Calmuks 
may be found in the Don, Ural, and Oren- 
burg. In the Transbaikal army are Mon- 
golians of the Burjat and Tungus tribes 
to the extent of 25,000 souls, who interest 
us particularly as their principal duty is 


‘to convoy prisoners to the mines of the 


filthiest of the Siberian penal colonies. 
In the Don, Kuban, and Terek armies are 
a few renegades from the Caucasus tribes 
who have turned Cossacks and become 
Orthodox. 

To illustrate the process of dilution 
which has been afflicting the Cossacks, in 
the year 1763 20,000 peasants were regis 
tered in tle Don army alone, who were 
all working as members of the different 
village communities. In 1811 all the 
peasants so registered were by govern 
ment order converted into soldier Cos- 
sacks, and colonized at other points south 
of the Don, being, after all, merely pea- 
sants dressed up as Cossacks, and as un- 
equal to their work as the counter-jumper 
who buys a sombrero in order to mas- 
querade in Cheyenne as a cowboy. 

The Caucasian Cossack armies origi- 
nally formed by colonists from the Don, 
have led, in the past hundred years, such 
a turbulent life that they did not main- 
tain their numbers by natural means, and 
have been strengthened, at least numeri- 
cally, by constant additions from Russia 
—ordinary peasants, who were taken up 
into the Cossack communities with no 
particular reference to their qualifica- 
tions. Between 1809 and 1811 they ac- 
cepted 23,000 men and 17,000 women from 
the governments of Poltava and Tscher- 
nigow. In the years 1821 to 1825 the same 
governments or districts furnished to this 
Cossack army 24,000 men and 20,000 wo- 
men, and between 1845 and 1850 there 
came from these two governmental dis- 
tricts, and also from that of Charkov, 
8500 men and 7000 women, transplanted 
by order of the Czar, in very much the 
same way that cattle are now shipped 
from Colorado to Chicago. The Cossack 
army of the Kuban has received, tliere- 
fore, in the first half of thiscentury,53,000 
men and 44,000 women, who, on leaving 
their native villages, did not suggest tle 
qualities usually associated with the fight- 
ing Cossack. The greatest impetus to the 
introduetion of foreign or peasant ele- 
ment amongst the Cossacks was given in 
1867, when all Russians were permitted 
to acquire property in the Cossack coun- 





THE COSSACK 
tries. This foreign element represents 
now a third of the Cossack population, so 
called, and is increasing with the increase 
of population in the rest of the empire, or 
rather with the pressure of population 
from the centre to the circumference. 

The spirit of the Cossack is being bro 
ken by forcing upon him class distinctions 
which he did not know in his prosperous 
days, when all Cossacks were equal, and 
the leaders were the chosen of the people. 
To-day Cossack officers and officials are 
appointed by government, and the ordi- 
nary plain fighting Cossack soldier has 
practically no more rights than the aver- 
age Russian peasant. There are now titles 
of nobility amongst Cossacks, and heredi- 
tary privileges attaching to government 
officials and their families. The Cossack 
councillors, who were once the elders of 
the tribe and universally respected, are 
now merely officials, whose self-interest 
draws them rather towards the chief of 
their bureau in St. Petersburg than to the 
people whose rights they were once wont 
to represent. The dead hand of Russian 


officialism has fallen at last upon the free 
Cossack of the steppes and palsied his ef- 
forts at natural development, dragging 


him once more back into the monotonous 
barrack-yard routine of Russian life, from 
which he fondly dreamed of escaping a 
few years ago. 

In the future we may expect to hear 
much of Cossacks, but I fancy it will be 
more on the edges of China, India, and 
Persia than on a great European battle- 
field. It is as a cowboy colonizer that his 
fame, if he is destined to have any, will 
perpetuate itself, rather than as a member 
of cavalry divisions. A good illustration 
of what uses the Cossack may be put to is 
furnished not only by Colonel Yanoff's 
‘*scientific trip” to the Pamirs in 1892, but 
by that notable excursion down the Amoor 
River which resulted in filching from 
China one of her most valuable posses- 
sions. The Crimean war had taught Rus- 
sia the difficulty of keeping up communi- 
eation with Eastern Siberia and her then 
American colony, Alaska, unless she was 
able to utilize the Amoor River as a line 
of communication eastward on the route 
of Tomsk, Irkutsk, and beyond to Vladi- 
vostok. In 1849 the governor of that 
eastern district, Muraviev, insisted upon 
the military necessity of taking the Amoor 
River from the Chinese, particularly as it 
was in that year demonstrated that the 
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river was navigable for war-vesseis, and 
Russia was already in nominal possession 
of the mouth. It was, however, only 
when they realized the necessity of pro- 
visioning their garrison there that they 
approached Chinaon the subject. China, 
according to her custom, let the matter 
drag so long that Governor Muraviev de- 
cided to occupy the river first, and ask 
permission afterwards—a proceeding com- 
mon enough with Russia, and, so far, one 
that has been often crowned with 
cess. 

On May 8, 1854, this enterprising lead- 
er of scientific exploration constructed 
at the head-waters of a tributary of the 
Amoor, called the Shilka, a large number 
of roughly built boats and rafts; on these 
he embarked a strong squadron of Cos- 
sacks, a battalion of line troops, and a 
mountain battery. The expedition had a 
pleasant journey from beginning to end, 
and by the time the Chinese government 
had made up its mind to send messengers 
to inquire what the Russians were doing 
on their territory the whole of this valu- 
able country was picketed off by a line of 
Cossack colonists, who were planted there 
with or without their will from other sec- 
tions of Siberia, amongst them 13,000 men 
from military prisons. The penal, or 
rather forced, colonization of the line of 
the Amoor ceased in 1862, by which time 
China found herself bounded on the north- 
east by about 67 Cossack posts or settle- 
ments, with a total of 12,000 souls, and in 
the Ussuri country northward of Vladi- 
vostok by 23 communities with 5000 souls. 
These are the men who are most directly 
responsible for the security of political 
convicts, tramping in long and hungry 
lines to their loathsome dungeons; whose 
duty it is, as well as their profit, to track 
down those who escape, to lie in wait for 
smugglers across the Chinese frontier, 
and to maintain what the Czar is pleased 
to call law and order on the far edge of 
his ragged empire. 

The Czar has to-day a line of such Cos- 
sack colonizers stationed along the whole 
of his southern frontier, from the Black 
Sea to the head-waters of the Ob River in 
the Altai Mountains, and then, skipping a 
short tract of mountainous barrier from 
the neighborhood of Irkutsk, uninterrupt- 
edly to the shores of the Pacific opposite 
Japan, a distance by land about as great 
as it is by water from Japan to California. 
The progress of the Cossack in Siberia 
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and beyond has been so rapid and his con- 
quests so securely maintained as to chal- 
lenge the admiration of all who love dash 
and daring. They have accomplished 
wonders, for the Russian peasant shares 
with the Chinaman and other Orientals 
the spirit which treats death as by no 


means the heaviest of burdens. The Cos- 
sack has, moreover, had in these later 
days the very best leadership which the 
Russian Empire could furnish, and has 
always had a signal advantage in this 
respect over enemies noted for absence of 
military discipline. 
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NOVEMBER. 


BY GEORGE T. RIDER. 


AD, fitful, dwindling days are here; 
hI The pale, chill lustre of the sun; 
And cloudland leaden, dismal, dun,— 
The faltering pulses of the year. 


At sea a ghostly close-reefed sail 
Strains, here and there, to make the land; 
Great billows break along the strand, 
And terrors gather in the gale; 


And pelting, passionate gusts of rain 
Make moan o’er forest, field, and fold,— 
All grewsome gray and dusky gold, 

A dolorous litany of pain 


The crimson hectie of the leaves 

That flit and flutter from the trees 

Like frightened birds abreast the breeze; 
The rustling of the tawny sheaves; 


The fretful murmuring of the rill 
That hurries on with startled pace; 
A strange and patient pallid grace 

That lingers over vale and hill; 


All blighted buds and perished bloom— 
A glory from the garden gone, 
The year waits solitary, lone, 

A wanderer in the deepening gloom. 


Let earth and heart and head have rest; 
Life-currents in the veins stand still 
A little while; there lies no ill 

In this repose; for rest is best, 


And Faith shall better lessons bring 
Of Him who worketh as He will. 
Through seeming joy, through seeming ill, 
The Fall is prophet of the Spring. 


GRAHAM’S VOICE, 


BY EWAN MACPHERSON. 


§ oe strain of copy-reading may have 
been accountable for my impatience 
at the necessity of again and again run- 
ning across the room that afternoon to 
answer the telephone. Reporters never 
are grateful for the killing or the surgical 
treatment of their sentences, which sen- 
tences, nevertheless, sting and irritate the 
Vou. LXXXIX.—No. 534.—108 


conscientious operator. As often as the 
telephone bell ejaculated shrilly I called 
it names, and longed for the footstep 
of some reporter back from afternoon 
rounds; for I was all alone in the local 
room. 

My longing had its satisfaction when 
Graham came in briskly and took his 
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seat nearme. Then I gave myself singly 
and earnestly to getting through the pile 
of copy on my desk, and the next ery of 
the telephone fell sweetly on my ear, for 
I knew Graham would answer it. As he 
did so, my habitual admiration for its 
quality of tone once more prevailed. The 
note seemed to recall one in Marie Van 
Zandt’s upper register; in fact, Graham’s 
way of bawling ‘‘ Helio” struck me as 
harsh and almost ungentlemanly. 

But in the tone of the ‘‘ Yes” which 
followed there was something apologetic. 
Graham was no boor, mark you. Daily 
and nightly lounging at Central Police 
Station had not perceptibly altered for 
the worse the habitually suave and quiet 
manner which so admirably assorted with 
his neat little figure and equally neat 
get-up. 

But his third utterance was even un- 
usually bland—good enough for a five- 
o'clock tea: ‘‘I beg your pardon, I didn’t 
quite catech—” 

After a pause his tone was almost ca- 
ressing: ‘‘Oh yes. You mean St. Louis. 
The Mayoralty race.” Then again he 
cooed: ‘* Well, I don’t know. I’ve just 
come into the office. If you'll wait a mo- 
ment, though, I’]] try and find out for 
you. Not atall.” And he stood the re- 
ceiver on end on the shelf. 

I looked up as one harassed by inter- 
ruptions when Graham came over to my 
desk and said, ‘‘ Fitzgerald, do-you know 
what Hitcheock’s majority was?” 

‘* Who's Hitchcock?” 

‘In the race for Mayor at Sf. Louis,” 
he explained, and his smile was tender. 

‘*T don’t know anything about St. 
Louis. Go and ask in the telegraph- 
room.” 

Away went Graham to the telegraph- 
room, thundering over the sheet-iron on 
the floor of the corridor, and I tried to get 
on with that copy. He seemed joyful as 
he returned and tripped gayly back to the 
telephone. 

‘*Hello!” he said—an it were a suck- 
ing dove. ‘* Hitchcock was elected by 
fourteen hundred plurality.” His voice 
became very soft at the figures, and very 
distinet. Then he repeated: ‘‘ Four—teen 
hun—dred. Yes. What? Oh no; only 
too happy.” Then, hurriedly: ‘‘ But— 
Hello! Oh, I wanted to say”—and it 
was almost a whisper—‘‘ won’t you tell 
me who is the owner of that voice? Eh? 
I say, won't you tell me who that voice 





belongs to? You can’t? I would so much 
like to know. Rather not? Very well, 
then.” 

The tone of the last words was pathetic. 
and a sigh sounded with the click of thi 
transmitter as Graham hung it on thy 
catch. I wondered between slashes at the 
first batch of copy whether Graham, a 
hardened though prepossessing reporte: 
as I supposed him, could really be as im 
pressionable as this little episode would 
seem to indicate. Like the rest of us, he 
was accustomed to telephone conversa 
tions with all sorts of people, from the 
proprietor of the Alablaze, where every 
body except the Grand Jury knew there 
was a nightly roulette open to all comers, 
to the officers of the Y.M.C.A. Anon 
ymous inquiries on every conceivable sub 
ject are answered through that telephone 
every night—about elections, prize-figh ts, 
the arrival of ocean steamers at New 
York, the date of the last Presidential 
baby’s birth, the probabilities of Indian 
outbreaks in Dakota, the names of the first 
wives of popular actresses’ last husbands, 
the state of the weather next Sunday. 
This is how the public repays in kind that 
question-asking animal the reporter. So 
there must have been something very re 
markable about the voice that had asked 
Graham about Hitcheock’s plurality. It 
must have been a powerfully mollifying 
voice, for in replying to it Graham had 
taken on the tone of a Romeo under the 
balcony, and he seemed not to know whose 
it was. 

Much silent meditation during the en- 
suing half-hour’s copy-reading wrought 
my curiosity to the point of a resolve to 
trace this voice that had stirred Graham’s 
latent power of love-making. I took it 
for granted that Graham’s mind was 
equally made up to the same purpose. 
Certainly he showed unusual eagerness 
to answer the telephone all that night, 
always said ‘‘ Hello!” to the transmitter 
in a society kind of tone, and came in 
from his late rounds earlier than usual. 
Others may not have remarked these 
things, but I did. I‘was watching Gra- 
ham without his knowing it, and therein 
had the advantage of him. 

Another advantage was that my desk 
was nearer the telephone than his. Two 
days later I beat him in a race for the 
telephone. 

From the first words, ‘‘Is that the 
Running Diary ?’ I felt that Ihad caught 
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Graham's fugitive voice. Within one 
week two such voices never called up the 
same newspaper office. 

‘‘ Yes, madam,” I answered. 
can we do for you?” 

‘‘Could you put in a notice for 
to-morrow's Running Diary ?” 

‘‘T think we could. What is it?” 

‘* Just say that Miss Ethel Kraft will 
return to St. Louis on Monday morn- 


‘What 


me in 


ing. 

Graham's voice was located, only I 
must be wary. ‘‘ Kraft?’ I asked, in as 
businesslike a tone as I could command. 
‘* How do you spell it, please?” 

‘* E-t-h-e-l.” 

‘‘ Yes; but how do you spell the other 
name?” 

It would have given me intense plea- 
sure to hear her repeat the whole alpha- 
bet slowly. 

‘*Oh, Kraft?—K-r-a-f-t.” 

‘“Thank you. And where has she been 
staying?” 

‘* You can just say she’s been visiting 
friends in this city.” 

‘* We would like to have the name of 
her friends in this city, if you please. 
Yes?” 


‘*T say, that doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, does it?” 

‘* Well, yes, I'm afraid it does. 
always like to know our authority when 


We 
we make an announcement. It’s a rule 
of the paper.” 

‘*Oh! Well, then, just say she was vis- 
iting Mrs. James V. Portman.” 

‘Thank you, madam. And the 
dress?” 

‘What? This isn't Mrs. Portman.” 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon. Will you 
please give me your address?” 

‘©1121 West Catalpa.” 

‘Thank you. Are you Miss Port- 
man? You see, I have to know who my 
authority is.” 

That last half-laughing ‘‘ Why, yes, 
I'm Miss Susie Portman,” was the most 
delightful bit in the whole dialogue. 

** Very well, Miss Portman, I'll see that 

gets in.” 

‘*Much obliged. Good-by.” 

I was sorry when she said that, and 
understood why Graham had sighed. 

It was a very sweet voice, and soft, not 
high-pitched, and peculiarly fitted for 
asking questions, because of its timid in- 
flection. Yet the timidity seemed a vol- 
untary sort that could be got rid of at 
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will; only 
nine. 

A strange thing about that voice was 
that it made me think of violets and their 
aroma. A voice could not be aromatic, 
of course, and yet this voice came to me 
as it were the odor of violets over the 
wires. The local room of the Running 
Diary is dusty and gray; the paste is livid 
and mortal to look upon; the whole at- 
mosphere is antagonistic to beauty. There 
are many reasons why beauty and its in- 
fluence had best be excluded from that 
room; for one, it might come at half past 
eleven in the shape of a female theatrical 
star, all fur, millinery, and perfumery, ac- 
companied by her agent, to influence the 
judgment of our critic, Patroni. 

But this was another kind of beauty 
altogether, one that had sent no advance 
agent, nor come up in the elevator, but 
had projected its psychological presence 
through the telephone wires. 

So much for the effect of the Voice on 
me. I was meditating such unprecedent- 
ed meditations as these at my desk in the 
local room. 

Young Stubbs walked in and briskly 
asked me if anybody had done that kill- 
ing yet; he wanted to know, because if 
any of the other boys had it he could go 
on up town at once and get his other 
matter. 

“Tm writing it now,” Graham called 
from behind me, before my thoughts had 
returnea from their wanderings. ‘‘It 
isn't anything much. Both the men were 
niggers, and they've got the other man.” 

‘* All right, then,” said Stubbs. ‘‘ You 
ean tell Mr. Smith—will you, Graham? 
That's all I came in for.” 

It was well, I thought, that I had out- 
stripped Graham when the teleplione bell 
rang, for his mind would have been dis- 
tracted from his item. Looking around 
cautiously, I saw that he was playing 
with his pencil as if his mind was dis- 
tracted. He must have been listening to 
my conversation with the Voice. I had 
spoken very low, so that surely he could 
not have heard her name. But Graham's 
ears were very sharp. I began to won- 
der whether he had heard the name, and 
went on wondering, until I could hardly 
keep from asking him. I coneluded that 
it would be better to wait until he brought 
his copy. 

He did come over with his copy at last, 
and I was on the watch for signs. In- 
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stead of doubling his copy on the way 
over to my desk, he came and stood by 
me, creasing the paper deliberately, as he 
said, in an absent-minded way: ‘‘ Here’s 
that nigger cutting scrape. °Tisn’t worth 
more than—about—half a column.” 

** All right.” - 

He picked up a leaden block with a 
cut of Fokes the pugilist, and asked who 
it was. 

‘*Charlie Fokes,” I answered, and felt 
sure that Graham had not heard the 
Voice. But then again it seemed I was 
mistaken. 

He gazed fondly at the leaden cut and 
said, ‘‘ Was that an item you were get- 
ting just now at the telephone?” 

‘* Society notice,” I said, swiping a pair 
of superfluous adjectives. 

Graham put down the cut of Fokes, 
stuck his thumbs into the band of his 
trousers, and stared across the room, then 
wondered what time Mr. Smith would be 
in. 

He had not heard the name, I thought, 
but he would look in the Society Notes 
to-morrow, and the mention of St. Louis 
would be his clew. Graham was, in his 
quiet way, one of the sharpest reporters I 
had ever known. He never missed a 
lead in his life. Young as he was, he 
had often given me cause to wonder at 
his precocious worldliness. Everybody 
in the city who knew any reporters at 
all knew him. Everybody was friendly 
with him; some patted him on the back 
and called him pretty pet names, but none 
could throw dust in his mild blue eyes. 

Knowing this precocious impregnabili- 
ty of Graham's soul, it seemed to me ab- 
surd to suppose that a voice heard through 
the telephone had made a lasting impres- 
sion upon him. It would never have 
occurred to me to even imagine it, if he 
had not seemed so anxious to answer the 
ring ever since the day he had used that 
moonlight whisper in his conversation 
about Hitchcock. 

And here I was thinking all these 
things over and over instead of attending 
to my copy. I was not Graham's keep- 
er. It was no business of mine whether 
he fell in love or not; at least it ought 
not to be. I began to suspect that I had 
been caught by the Voice myself. I was 
not quite sure. 

Well, whether I liked it or not, Gra- 
ham would have his clew in the morn- 


ing. 
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Within a week after that Patroni had 
his hands full one Thursday evening, 
and got me to do a theatre for him. | 
came in late, and a lady and gentleman 
had to rise to let me pass. The man’s 
face was quite familiar to me, but not his 
name. The lady’s face I did not notice. 
for the curtain was up as I took my seat 
I only noticed that she wore a small hat, 
and that made me respect her. My re 
spect led me to look round at her furtive 
ly, and then I saw that her dress was 
high-necked, and its material greenish, 
and she wore a big bunch of violets. 

Presently one of the characters in the 
play said something funny, the lady next 
me laughed, and then I knew that I was 
sitting beside Graham’s Voice. From 
that moment I hoped and prayed that 
she would say something, yet knowing 
that she would not speak above a whis 
per until the curtain went down. | 
wanted to look at her so much that I was 
afraid to. In general it would be easy 
enough for me to book at the face of a 
lady sitting next me without her knowing 
it, but now I was afraid that she would 
feel my look. 

All through that first act I must have 
played my part of dramatie critic to per- 
fection. No one happening to look my 
way would have suspected me of the 
slightest interest in the performance. | 
tried to think where I had seen her es- 
cort, hoping that he might turn out to be 
some one I had interviewed, and who, 
in gratitude for my having reported no- 
thing he did not wish to have said, would 
be willing to renew the acquaintance in 
an extra-professional way, and incidental- 
ly give me an introduction to the Voice. 
But this kind of thing seldom happens 
to newspaper men; they work their luck 
so hard professionally that fate never 
has any purely personal favors for them. 
So the act came to an end without any 
further development. I had seen Gra- 
ham’s Voice, and I knew her name. The 
question remained whether in these two 
points I was ahead of Graham, and this 
question I answered in the affirmative. 

There are ways of gaining introduc- 
tions when one particularly wants them, 
and as I left the theatre at the end of 
the second act without having enjoyed 
the pleasure of hearing that laugh more 
than three times in all—for which the 
author of the play suffered in my notice 
—I debated whether to plan for an intro- 
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duction to Miss Portman. A scruple of 
conscience interfered with my inclina- 
tion. It seemed that Graham had a 
prior claim to his Voice, and that I had 
taken an unfair advantage of my com- 
parative nearness to the telephone. On 
the other hand, Graham could not be as 
deeply interested as I was, because I had 
seen her, and recognized her by a strange 
association between the sound of her 
voice and the odor of violets. There 
must be an affinity between her soul and 
mine; my dzmon was directing me, in 
the mysterious way a dzmon has, to the 
other half of my soul. 

One thing that contributed to spoil my 
happiness when I contemplated these rea- 
sons for ignoring Graham was the ab- 
sence of any sign that the violet-voiced 
had felt a reciprocal attraction, or had in 
any way recognized me as one with whom 
she had conversed by telephone. To be 
sure, 1 had worn no violets, and if I had, 
they could have had no possible associa- 
tion with the businesslike tones of my 
questions and answers about Miss Ethel 
Kraft’s movements. This to some ex- 
tent palliated the disagreeable effect of 
Miss Portman’s indifference. 


I suppose that by this time I must have 


been in love. When a man who reads 
and writes copy for the Running Diary 
takes to meditating about soul affinities 
and dwmonic promptings, it must be 
either love or overwork, and it takes 
more overwork than love to bring on 
such symptoms. This is my excuse for 
having stifled my conscience and re- 
solved on that Thursday night to scheme 
for an introduction without consulting 
Graham, or even giving him warning. 
On the following Sunday afternoon I 
yas both anxious and happy. By dili- 
gent but discreet inquiry I had found 
that a certain matron of my acquaintance 
not only sang in the same choir as Miss 
Portman, but belonged to the same fac- 
tion, had the same objections to the or- 
ganist, and was altogether her friend and 
ally. Naturally I made up my mind to 
go to church that afternoon. Now it 
came to pass that Mr. Smith, the city 
editor, was taking a day off that Sunday, 
and it fell to me to give the assignments. 
It was a bright afternoon. The reporters, 
one by one, came up the four toilsome 
flights of stairs, which take the place of 
the elevator on Sundays, and sat about 
in the usual listless Sunday fashion 
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which is the protest of nature against 
Monday morning papers. Young Stubbs 
and Dobson were, as usual, arguing in 
excited whispers at their table in the cor- 
ner. Three others were scattered about 
in curious attitudes, digging strenuously 
for humor in the local weeklies. I was 
staring at the assignment memoranda, 
and wishing that Mr. Smith would ap- 
pear, if only for one instant, and tell me 
how to set about finding as much as three 
columns of news in a Sunday - School 
Union celebration, one funeral, and the 
dog-fight Stubbs had heard about. 

The subject of the funeral was a wo- 
man, neither young enough nor old 
enough to be personally interesting to 
the public. I called Stubbs and asked 
if he really believed the dog-fight would 
come off, and Stubbs was sure of his au- 
thority. Dobson observed that some one 
had told him that a brother of the latest 
star absconding cashier was in the city, 
but Trimble extinguished the poor hope 
of a good interview by asserting with 
confidence that the interesting man had 
only staid long enough to get breakfast 
and his shoes polished. 

Only the unforeseen could save the 
local columns from inanity. 

The telephone bell screamed, and Gra- 
ham answered it. What did I care now? 
I felt sure of meeting Graham’s Voice 
that very afternoon, and she should be 
my Voice. Looking at Graham as he, 
all unconscious of my plans, stood before 
the transmitter, eagerly calling—‘‘ Yes.” 
‘*Where did you say?” ‘‘ How did this 
man hear about it?”—I actually pitied 
him. 

‘‘Here’s a big item for you, Fitz,” he 
said, calling to me across the room. ‘‘ The 
West Point correspondent rang us up to 
ask what he’s to do about it. Man come 
across from Macedonia this morning says 
there’s been a big shooting there—half a 
dozen White Caps killed.” 

‘*Can’t the West Point man get the 
story?” 

‘*He says the place is ten miles from 
the Indiana landing, out in the Knobs, 
and there’s no railroad.” 

Here was a heaven-sent opportunity to 
redeem the reputation, if. not of the local 
columns, at any rate of the local force. 
The man at West Point was evidently a 
stick. The telegraph editor would not be 
at his desk until it would be too late to 
take a train for West Point. An item 
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involving the defeat of a White Cap gang 
and the death of three of them—dividing, 
of course, the first rumor by two—was 
worthy of at least one column on the first 
page for each carcass of a White Cap. 
Action must be at once. A reporter must 
be sent to the scene at all costs. 

And I must send that reporter! 

Five stood by, all secretly eager to start 
for the theatre of war—Dallas, judicially 
weighing the chances of the report’s be- 
ing afake; Stubbs, unwillingly admitting 
that it discounted his dog-fight; Dobson, 
hardly daring to hope that he would be 
chosen for the honor of being the Run- 
ning Diary’s special envoy; Trimble, the 
bear of news, always sure at the outset 
that there was not much in it; Graham, 
the bull in general, and now particularly 
unable to conceal his longing to be off 
for the White Cap country. I decided 
on Graham. A thought came to me of 
David and Uriah, but still I felt that the 
interests of the paper demanded Graham’s 
employment. A train to catch in less 
than one hour, a slow railroad journey, 
transportation in a skiff to be secured, 
perhaps late in the evening, from a world- 
ignored place this side of the Ohio to an 
unheard-of landing on the other side, a 
wheeled vehicle of some sort to go over 
ten miles of pretended roads in a hilly 
country, and the task of getting the truth 
out of the natives on a matter concerning 
the White Caps—all this was to be done 
so as to have several columns of copy 
ready for the composing-room by two 
o'clock next morning—only eleven hours. 
I knew Graham could do all this if any 
one could, for I knew that he was a 
Ulysses in resource. Therefore, in spite 
of David and Uriah, Graham was de- 
spatched to the theatre of the war. 

And I, thanking the fate that had grant- 
ed me a professional favor so soon after 
the boon of my discovery in the matter 
of the church choir, went out to my su- 
preme Fate of all. 

I knew that she would be lovely. She 
had violets again that Sunday afternoon. 
Her dark hair curled low down on her 
neck at the back in some way that, with 
the little hat she wore—the same she had 
worn at the theatre—accentuated the beau- 
tiful form of her small head. Shesmiled 
sweetly when we were introduced—a thing 
which encouraged me to ask her, as Mrs. 
Gobel and I left her at her own gate, if 
I might call some evening. I did this 


very delicately, of course, and not once 
hinted at ever before having spoken to 
her. She said yes, she would be at home 
next evening—no, she remembered a) 
engagement for next evening—Tuesday 
evening, if that would suit me. Know 
ing full well that no evening would ex 
actly suit me, I nevertheless said it would. 
and determined to make it. 

I was convinced that Susie was quite 
enough interested in me for a beginning. 
She looked at me attentively as I spoke, 
and she smiled much—just the smile to 
match her voice and her violets. 

Of course, under the circumstances, 
with the burden of the White Cap enter- 
prise on my shoulders, I had to hurry 
back to the office, thanking Mrs. Gobel 
with the most unconcerned politeness of 
manner at my command for having in- 
troduced me to Miss Portman, and men- 
tioning in an off-hand way that Mr. 
Smith’s absence made me particularly 
busy that evening. It would have been 
outrageously unprofessional to let fall any 
word that might have given even my 
friend Mrs. Gobel an inkling of our en- 
terprise. The golden rule of newspaper- 
dom is not to tell any outsider what you 
would not tell a reporter for a rival 
paper. 

That evening my thoughts would have 
wandered from copy-reading to curls, vi- 
olets, and voices, but there was a pervad- 
ing atmosphere of expectation in the of- 
fice which was death to all such philan- 
derings. At six o’clock the first reporter 
in from his first rounds, as he entered the 
room, asked, ‘‘ Heard anything from Gra- 
ham?” 

“te.” 

In ten minutes more a second came in 
and asked, ‘‘Did Graham ring you up 
from West Point, Fitz?” 

“ee No.” 

Then came young Stubbs from his dog- 
fight, beaming, but even he put White 
Caps before fighting dogs, and cautiously 
looking round the half-dark room, to be 
sure that strangers were not present,asked, 
in a whisper, ‘‘Do you know if Graham 
caught that train, Fitz?” 

The hours were counted that night in 
the local room. Every one of the boys 
was in by eleven, and then we began to 
count the quarters. Making the best time 
possible, Graham could not be back at the 
West Point telephone station before mid- 
night; if he did this much it would be 
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an achievement to boast of. Bundle after 
bundle of Sunday-school proceedings, dog- 
fight, sermons, went in. The foreman 
himself condescended to come to me at 
half past eleven and ask if Graham had 
been heard from. 

Graham hadn’t yet been heard from. 

‘*Guess you'd better hold down all this 
church stuff, don’t you think?” was the 
veteran's shrewd advice, and the ‘‘ church 
stuff ” was ‘‘ held down.” 

Midnight passed. We began counting 
minutes. Dobson and Stubbs got into a 
wrangle about the reliability of Dobson’s 
watch. Trimble brought a handful of 
trivial interviews, and stood discussing 
with me the chances of two or three col- 
umns of White Cap in the morning. 

Dallas came up to my desk, and bor- 
rowing a match to light his cigarette, be- 
gan remarking, ‘‘I suppose this is how 
they feel in the main battery: of an iron- 
clad just before—” when the telephone 
gave a shrill scream, and he rushed to an- 
swer. 

‘*Hello!” ‘‘Who’s that speaking?” 
‘* Well, tell him to come to the ’phone.” 
“Ton” 

‘‘Ts it West Point?” I asked, breathless. 

Dallas nodded, and several of the boys 
pressed round, Trimble thoughtfully 
bringing a sharp pencil and a bundle of 
paper. 

‘*Ts it all right, Dallas?” asked Trimble. 
For he remembered occasions where our 
rivals up the row had tried to get ‘‘ point- 
ers” by simulating the voices of our men, 
and there was no telling how much the 
Times knew about the Macedonian White 
Caps. 

“It’s Graham’s voice right enough,” 
Dallas whispered, without removing the 
receiver from hisear. Then to the trans- 
mitter he said, in his own distinct, quiet 
way, ‘‘ Have you got much of it?” 

‘What does he say, Dallas?” 

‘*Fully two columns. Give me that 
paper, Trimble. Now, Graham, let her 
go.” 


With his paper on the ledge under the 
transmitter, Dallas, holding the receiver 


to his ear, wrote for half an hour. Ev- 
ery few seconds we who had gone back 
to our desks could hear: ‘* Yes.” ‘* Yes.” 
“I didn’t quite catch that last name.” 
‘Oh, then Jim Tarker wasn’t quite dead 
when they found him?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* Wait 
till I call off the names. See if I’ve got 
’em right. Ed Martins, Pete Huhlein, Alf 
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Martins. Is there an ‘s’ at the end?” 
‘That makes three. Caleb Burrows, 
James Tarker. Right?” ‘‘ That was a 
week ago, was it?” ‘‘ Did the White 
Caps do that? Did they poison this 
dog?” ‘* All right.” 

After a long succession of nothing but 
‘Yes, yes,” ‘‘ Burrows was found outside 
the yard?” ‘‘ Oh, on the other side of the 
creek?’* ‘‘ And all the rest were pretty 
close together, about fifty yards from the 
veranda?” ‘‘ Yes,” at last Dallas said, 
‘* Well, that’s all you've got of it at pres- 
ent, is it?” Then turning to me, “Fitz, 
Graham wants you to come to the phone.” 

** Hello, Graham!” I called. ‘‘ Did you 
get much of the story?” 

‘*Pretty much all there is to get at 
present,” came back from West Point in 
Graham’s voice. Not the Voice he had 
discovered, but that with which nature 
had especially endowed him for long-dis- 
tance telephoning. 

‘** Well, can you get any place to sleep 
there?” 

‘*T don’t want to sleep here. I’m go 
ing back to Macedonia now. There's a 
man waiting for me with a skiff. The 
trouble isn’t nearly over yet. These Con- 
rad boys are there in their house, on the 
watch for more White Caps.” 

‘*‘How are you going to get back to 
Macedonia from the landing?” 

‘*T found a drummer over there with 
a buggy, and he drove me up. He won't 
take me back to-night, but he says I can 
have the horse and buggy if I'll bring it 
back in the morning.” 

Really, the Running Diary ought to 
erect a temple to the Fortune of Graham. 
She was equal to Fortuna Ceesariensis, 
and probably acted on the same general 
principle. Of course Graham could not 
expect to have everything his own way. 
He might be a little inclined to kick if, 
when he should come back after three or 
four days’ sojourn among those savages, 
I should tell him that I had meanwhile 
got ahead of him in the good graces of 
the Voice. But there would be more than 
enough to console him in the conscious- 
ness of glory achieved. He himself, af- 
ter visiting the scene of the exciting 
events, judged that it would be well to 
remain at hand. I knew his judgment, 
and felt it my duty to confide in it. Mr. 
Smith would be back at his desk in the 
afternoon, and the decision would then 
be with him. 
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So then Dallas sat and wrote page after 
page of copy in a rapid hand, which 
printers say they can read. An hour 
later, when the sound of wooden mallets 
striking on lead told us that the forms 
were ready to go down to the stereotyp- 
ers, it was sweet to know that nearly 
three columns on the first page--the page 
commonly devoted to big telegraphic 
news—had been furnished by us of the 
local room, where the clear soprano of 
the telephone bell sounds to listening 
ears. It was sweet to know that all this 
had been done while Mr. Smith was tak- 
ing his Sunday off. It was sweet to hope 
that the Times had little or nothing about 
that midnight attack on an isolated coun- 
try home, where five of the ‘‘ regulators” 
had been sent to their account by two 
determined brothers. But Iam not quite 
sure whether it was or was not sweetest 
of all to hope that Graham would spend 
the whole week at Macedonia. 

On this last point I could get no satis- 
faction from Mr. Smith when he came up 
to the office on Monday morning, jubi- 
lant over the contrast between our front- 
page display and the little telegram, al- 
most hidden in a corner, in which the 
Times told of a ‘‘rumored defeat of 
White Caps near Macedonia,” speaking 
vaguely of six men who were said to 
have been killed. Mr. Smith was pro- 
fuse in his congratulations, but could not 
say more as to Graham’s movements than 
that he would probably be kept in the 
field for several days longer. 

Tuesday came—Tuesday evening — 
there was still no indication of peace in 
the White Cap country. After a hurried 
dinner I made for West Catalpa Street. 
On my way I stopped and got two beau- 
tiful bunches of violets. With the vio- 
lets in one hand and with the pleasantest 
anticipations — wondering whether her 
hair would be arranged as it was on Sun- 
day—I rang the bell. 

It was one of those modern houses with 
a big entrance hall, where you can sit 
and talk more comfortably than in an 
over-crowded front parlor. A quick step 
sounded, and before I had waited two 
seconds the door was opened by a man, 
There were portiéres inside, and the lamp 
between these and the door was burning 
low, so that I could not at once make out 
the face. 
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“Is Miss Portman at home?” I began, 
in a formal tone. 

‘Hello, Fitz! Come in. Yes, here's 
Miss Portman.” 

It was Graham's voice. 

Yes, here was Miss Portman, very 
pleased to see me, but wearing another 
fresh bunch of violets. And here was 
where Mr. Graham had been sitting by 
her on the lounge. On a chair were 
a primitive-looking satchel and strap, 
a cow’s-horn shot- flask, and a common 
kitchen knife. 

The conversation was general, and chief- 
ly on the Macedonian war, with special 
and admiring reference by Miss Portman 
to Mr. Graham’s exploits as a war corre 
spondent. He had used his discretion in 
catching an afternoon train from West 
Point, judging that, as the White Caps 
were evidently afraid to go near the 
Conrad home, and the Conrads them- 
selves had decamped in the night, he 
might be more profitably employed in 
the city. 

‘I found these things in their yard, 
where they hid on Saturday night,” he 
said, showing me the relics on the chair. 

My visit was not a long one. 

‘**Oh yes,” said Miss Portman, as I was 
going, ‘‘I have had the pleasure of Mr. 
Graham’s acquaintance for quite a long 
time; that is—for some weeks—” 

‘*Two weeks?” 

‘* Well, perhaps—— perhaps not quite 
two weeks,” smelling at my violets in an 
absorbed way. ‘‘ Thank you for these 
violets, Mr. Fitzgerald. I love violets. | 
hope you'll be sure to come again some 
evening when you're not so busy. I've 
heard a great deal about you from Mr. 
Graham, you know. Good-night.” 

At last I was resolved whether or no 
Graham had heard the name I incautious- 
ly spoke at the telephone while he was 
writing up that minor killing. 

After that I always felt uncomfortable 
with Graham. If he had staid much 
longer on the Running Diary | believe I 
would have sought service elsewhere, but 
he did not. He found a wider field for 
his remarkable talents in the journalism 
of an Eastern city, and since then has 
only once visited the ordinary province 
of the Running Diary’s local staff. That 
was when he came to be married. The 
bride was Miss Portman. 
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BY WILLIAM 


XO the Sioux of the past, religion was 

truly a mystery. From the simple 
growth of the blade of grass to the com- 
plex phenomena of the thunder-storm, all 
life, power, and strength were interpreted 
as the physical acts of unknown gods. 
The Great Spirit is a name given us by 
the interpreter, for the Sioux had no con- 
ception of a single spirit, however great, 
capable of ruling the universe. Light- 
ning was the anger of a thunder god, an 
awful bird, whose structure varied from 
wings containing only six quills to wings 
with four joints each, according to the 
imagination of the medicine-man. The 
moving god, he whose aid it was most 
difficult to invoke, was too subtle to be 
likened to any known form, but he con- 
trolled the intellect, passions, and mental 
faculties, abstractions for which the Sioux 
has not even a name. The Hayoka was 
the contrary god, who sat naked, and 
fanned himself in the coldness of a Da- 
kota blizzard, and huddled shivering over 
a fire in the heat of summer, who cried 
for joy and laughed in his sorrow. Rocks 
and bowlders were the hardest and strong- 
est things; hence they belonged to the 
oldest gods—smaller rocks were fetiches. 
On the barren buttes of the Dakotas may 
be seen many a crumbling pile of stones 
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erected in by-gone days to propitiate an 
unknown god. Many a forgotten chief 
has gone to the highest hill when his son 
was sick, and amidst fastings and inean- 
tations reared a mound of little stones in 
the hope that his loved one’s life might be 
spared. And still another relic of the 
savage belief of the old Sioux is found 
on the bodies of the warriors themselves. 
Take almost any man who is thirty years 
old or more, and he can show you long 
scars on his back or breast, and dozens of 
smaller scars on his arms, all inflicted by 
himself in fulfilling his vows to the sun. 
The sun-dance was one of the great re- 
ligious and political events of the Sioux 
life. Whole villages assembled and feast- 
ed, while the worshippers fasted and ex- 
hausted the strength they were to need 
so badly in the coming test of endurance. 
On the appointed day none but virgins 
were allowed to cut down and trim the 
tree that was to be used, while only chiefs 
and warriors of exceptional bravery were 
allowed to carry it to its place in the cen- 
tre of the village. Here, with mysterious 
pipe-smokings and unintelligible incanta- 
tions, the pole is planted, ropes of buffalo- 
hide having been fastened to its top, one 
rope for each worshipper. The men, al- 
ready half dead from exhaustion, are 
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then brought out and laid on the ground 
around the pole, always ready knives 
thrust through the muscles of their chests 
backs, and in the holes thus made 
wooden skewers thrust, to which are fast- 
ened the loose ends of the ropes. Then 
round and round dance the worshippers, 
their eyes fixed on the blazing sun, while 
the jerk, jerk, jerk of the bleeding flesh 
beats a sickening time to the hi- yas of 
a Dakota song. Friends and relatives, 
men, women, and children, gash their 
arms and breasts to stimulate the dancers 
and keep up their courage. When the 
flesh is torn apart the dancer is released, 
his vow fulfilled, his bravery, his man- 
hood, unquestioned These and a 
thousand other monstrous customs were 
what the early missionary had to combat. 

The Sioux hereafter was a particularly 
happy idea, in the main in keeping with 
the advanced views of some of their white 
brothers of the present day. There were 
happy hunting-grounds, but there were 
no unhappy ones. When a Methodist 
minister, attending one of the Indian com- 
missions in the 70's, painted a hell with 
colors of fire and brimstone, the only ne- 
cessity for such a future abode was, as an 


or 


old chief expressed it, for all the whites. 
Some Indians might lie, steal, or commit 
murder, but these were tangible offences 


receiving prompt punishment, and as 
such were violations of a social rather 
than a religious code. And, in fact, to 
kill a Crow Indian, steal his ponies, or 
lie to him and get him into trouble, were 
things that made the plenteous game, the 
clear waters, and the rich grass all the 
more abundant for the Sioux in the happy 
hunting-grounds. The medicine-man was 
not a priest, for their religion had no con- 
ception of such. He was self-appointed. 
Who could displace him or doubt his 
power? By some shrewdness he pre- 
dicted a coming event, or by luck he 
performed an unheard-of act, and then 
his greatness was assured. Sitting-Bull, 
medicine-man rather than chief, once pre- 
dicted rain in a season of drought. With 
mysterious pipe-smokings and vague in- 
cantations he prayed for rain, and sure 
enough it came. When the crops again 
needed water he was applied to, but he 
cautiously answered: ‘*Too much rain 
will drown you. I can easily make it 
rain, but no one can make it stop.” ‘ 
This utter lack of appreciation of moral 
right and wrong, combined with an ex- 
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ceptional craftiness, was a towering ob- 
stacle for the missionary to surmount. 

This much has the missionary done 
From the sorcery and jugglery of a wea- 
zened medicine-man he has brought the 
Sioux to confide in the simple teachings 
of the Bible. From the barbarous self 
immolation of the sun-dance he has led 
him to the few rites of Christianity, 
From the gross sensuality and selfishness 
of the awful mystery, the Takoo Wakan, 
manifested and worshipped under the 
form of gods innumerable, he has built up 
a faith in one Supreme Being. 

To-day Episcopalians, Roman Catho- 
lies, Presbyterians, and Congregational- 
ists are all well represented in the Da- 
kotas, and have rendered great assistance 
to the government in efforts toward civ- 
ilization. The younger men wear their 
Y.M.C. A. badges, and the Roman Catho- 
lies their crosses, just as their forefathers 
wore the dirty medicine charms. The 
leading men are no longer those who 
have killed the most Crows or stolen the 
greatest number of ponies. War-songs 
are replaced by Christian hymns, and 
** Jesus Itancan” now bursts forth from 
the dusky throats that formerly knew 
nothing but the murderous ‘‘ kte.” 

It would be an error, of course, to sup- 
pose that all the Sioux have embraced 
Christianity. Every one knows that there 
are still those malcontents who wear the 
hair long, who withdraw as far as pos- 
sible from their agencies, and who still 
yearn for the extermination of the whites 
and the return of the buffalo. The late 
Messiah craze is still fresh in the public 
mind. The standing rock from which 
the principal Sioux agency takes its name 
is a large stone. One story makes it 
a runaway girl turned into stone with 
her baby on her back when pursued by 
her father and brothers. Another story 
makes it originally an Arickaree object 
of worship that became sacred to the 
Sioux when a warrior, defiling the idol, 
was killed shortly afterward by its wor- 
shippers. Whatever its origin, it was 
held in great reverence. Three years 
ago last summer an old Sioux suddenly 
felt himself possessed of divine power, 
and, as a proof, offered to make the stone 
remove itself from its masonry to a dis- 
tant point. His bragging attracted con- 
siderable attention, but his hope of gain- 
ing followers was cut short when the 
Indian agent gave him twenty-four hours 
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in which to remove the stone, or else re- 
move himself to the guard-house. At 


the end of the time it was the Indian who 
moved. 

It is probable that there are still mes- 
siahs who at times will give bullet-proof 
chost-shirts to their followers and lead 
them against the law and order of gov- 
ernment. The Indian who promised that 
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white lad after a vigorous perusal of the 
dime novel. 

Smarting under wrongs, both real and 
imaginary, it was not natural for these 
Indians to receive the first missionaries 
with friendliness. Always suspicious, al- 
ways keen to expect bad intentions, they 
regarded the 


the early missionary in 
general therefore 


class of whites, and 
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thirty feet of finely sodded and forest- 
planted soil should cover all the earth, 
smothering the greater part of the whites, 
but allowing a few to escape as fishes, 
will have suecessors whose fortune-tell- 
ing, no matter how absurd, will gain them 
followers. For, stripped of power, it is 
but natural that the older chiefs should 
long for its return, and there is an anal- 
ogy between the excitement produced on 
the ignorant and uncultivated brain of 
an Indian by dreams of old-time war- 
fare and that aroused in the immature 


unworthy of confidence. The chiefs 
dreaded a further loss of their following; 
the medicine-men feared that their en- 
chantments would fall before the white 
man’s god. Even the mass of the peo- 
ple, although afraid to forcibly interfere, 
nevertheless sought all other means to 
prevent the establishment of missions. 
Unlimited in hospitality among them- 
selves, yet in many cases they forbade 
the missionary to use the water that 
flowed in the creeks. A _ missionary’s 
horse had no right to eat a blade of the 
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thousands of tons of grass that annually 
went to waste on the reservation. Arm- 
ed with simple remedies, the missionary 
sought to win favor by healing the sick. 
If a cure were effected, no thanks were 
received; but if the patient died, the fam- 
ily of the deceased laid the death at the 
missionary’s door and demanded payment 
for the loss. When the missionary sought 
to better their physical condition by giv- 
ing to one a warm coat,the entire village 
demanded that they be likewise treated. 
If an Indian woman were given a dollar 
for doing a small washing, another wo- 
man would be angry unless she, for a 
like consideration, be allowed to carry 
the water; while a third woman would 
insist that she, for another dollar, be al- 
lowed to hang the clothes upon the line. 
When one considers that the good-will 
of these savages was the first requisite 
for mission-work, then the tact and un- 
tiring perseverance of the missionary will 
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be appreciated. There was no Hiawathan 
romance about it. 

Early converts were principally among 
the women. ‘‘Only a woman—it makes 
no difference,” the warriors said. The 
woman was only the household drudge, 
and so long as she chopped the wood, 
carried the water, and took care of the 
ponies her religious beliefs were of smal] 
moment. But the man’s life was a suc- 
cession of paganish rites. Wild orgies 
celebrated all his actions from the time 
when, as a boy, he killed his first bird to 
when, as a stealthy old man, he stole his 
last pony from a Crow. To embrace 
Christianity was to give up everything 
that had been his pride. But, as admit 
ted by the most experienced Indian 
agents, to allow his pagan belief to con- 
tinue was to so shape his life in the 
wrong direction as to retard civilization 
many generations. An instance of the 
benefits of this change of belief is the re- 
port of the Presbyterian 
Church that of eleven 
hundred communicants 
only one was known to 
have joined in the ghost- 
dances of 1891. 

While government of 
ficials could not direct- 
ly promote Christianity 
among the Sioux, they 
have fully recognized 
its civilizing power. In 
1876, with a view to al- 
low the different sects to 
work harmoniously and 
to the best good of the 
Indian, the different 
Sioux reservations were 
assigned as fields for 
missionary work among 
the Episcopalians, the 
Roman Catholics, the 
Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists. This 
allotment in no way lim- 
ited the work of the 
Churches to the fields 
assigned; it merely gave 
to each its starting-point, 
and the control of the 
contract-schools in that 
territory. 

That the missionary’s 
work has been well done 
may be judged from the 
following tables taken 
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from a late report of Mr. Daniel Dorches- 
ter, superintendent of Indian schools. I 
have made such changes in these tables 
as have come within my personal know- 
ledge, and as the work of christianizing 
the Sioux has not been stationary, any 
errors that may still exist will be on the 
short side. 


“The Roman Catholic Church has the following 
missions in the Dakotas: 


Devil's Lake agency—3 priests, 2 boarding and 1 day 
school, 15 employés. 

Standing Rock agency—3 priests, 2 boarding-schools, 
25 employés. 

Pine Ridge agency —2 priests, 1 boarding-school, 20 
employés. : 

Rosebud agency—3 priests, 1 boarding-school, 20 em- 
ployés. 

Crow Cre 
employés 

Totals.—5 missions, 14 priests, 7 schools, 9 em- 
ployés, 12 churches ; Roman Catholic px —. 4740 ; 
adult baptisms (for the year), 743; child baptisms, 1350. 


k agency—3 priests, 1 boarding-school, 15 
s. 


“The Presbyterian Church has the following ex- 
hibit, furnished by one of its oldest ministers, Its 
missions are in the Yankton, Crow Creek, and 
Lower Brulé, Sisseton, and Devil’s Lake agencies, 
and at Flandreau, 


Native communicants.........-.+.--+++++ 1104 
Native members of Sunday-schoo] 736 
Native churches organized 

Native pastors installed over churches .. 
Stated supplies in charge................. 
Admitted on profession of faith last year. 


“Congregational (A. M. A.) missions are as fol- 
lows ° 


Cheyenne River agency —9 stations, 25 laborers, 1 
school. 
Standing Rock agency—5 stations, 13 laborers. 
Rosebud agency—3 stations, 6 laborers. 
Totals.—3 missions, 6 ministers (4 at Cheyenne River 
agency, and 1 at each of the other places). 17 stations, 


44 laborers,1 school. Number of communicants not 
known. 


“The Protestant Episcopal Church has the fol- 
lowing: 





| 


Missions. 


Catechists. 


~ | Deacons. 


Cheyenne River agency 

Crow Creek and Lower Brulé. 
Pine Ridge agency ; 
Rosebud agency 

Sisseton agency 

Standing Rock agency 
Yankton agency 

PIE 6.054.000 0000 s0svrnee 
Flandreau 


WARS Chapels. 
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Total.—9 missions, 9 churches, 25 chapels, 17 sta- 
tions, 9 clergy, 8 dezcons, 37 catechists; communi- 
cants, 1712; Indian contributions, $2575; average 
church attendance, 2609 ; church sittings, 4672; church 

roperty, $61,246. Total population Episcopal Ind- 
ans, 6200. 

“It is not a wild estimate to say that probably 
there are from 10,500 to 11,000 Indian adherents of 
the Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches in the Dakotas.” 


The last two years have witnessed 
church convocations of the christianized 
Sioux, events of great importance to the 
Indians. The different agencies compete 
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with one another for the honor of hold- 
ing them, the voters good-naturedly swing- 
ing from one agency to another, as in- 
ducements of *watermelons or tales of 
vicious snakes are held up to them. In 
1892 the Episcopalians met at St. Eliza- 
beth, the Roman Catholics at the Chey- 
enne agency, while the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists combined, and held 
their Paya Owodake (united talk) at the 
Standing Rock agency. 

This latter conference was held in a 
square booth built of young trees, with 
the branches strewn over the top for shade. 
Above the enclosure proudly floated the 
stars and stripes, borrowed for the occa- 
sion from the quartermaster at Fort 
Yates. One side of the booth was for the 
men, the other for women. A1]l meetings, 
whether of a business or a purely reli- 
gious character, were conducted in the 
prescribed form. Prayers were offered, 
hymns sung, and sermons preached—all 
in the Sioux language — sometimes by 
missionaries, more often by Indians. 
There is a terrible force in the prayer of 
an Indian—a wild, eloquent vehemence 
in all his petitions. When on Sunday, 
the last day of the conference, the sacra- 
ment was administered, there was an 
earnestness on every face that said dumb- 
ly, ‘*‘ We believe, and we are trying to do 
the best we can.” 

The Lord’s Prayer may give some idea 
of the sound of the language of these 
people, together with the peculiar con- 
struction and the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

Itancan tawoéekiye kin.* 

Lord his-prayer the 
Ateunyanpi mahpiya ekta nanke cin; 
Father-we-have heaven in thou-art the 

Niéaze kin wakandapi kte ; Nitokiéonze 
Thy-name the holy-regarded shall MThy-kingdom 
kin u_ kte. Mahpiya ekta_ token 
the come shall Heaven in how 
nitawacin econpi kin, akan 
thy-will is-done the upon 
hiéen eéonpi nunwe. Anpetu kin de 
so done may-it-be Day the this 
taku yutapi unku-po: ka waunhtanipi 
food us-give and our-trespasses 
unkiciéazuzu-po, unkis iyecen 
erase-for-us ; like-as 
ecinsniyan unkokiéihanyanpi 


wrongly have-done-to-us 


maka 
earth 


kin 
the us 
tona 
as-many-as 
* The character » is n with a nasal sound, and 
is so represented in Sioux literature. 
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hena iyeéen wicunkiciéazuzipi kin. 
those even-as them-we-forgive the 
Wawiwiyutanye kin he en iyaya 

Temptation the that into to-go 
unyanpi sni-po, ka taku sica etanhan 
us-come not and what bad from 
eunhdaku-po. Wokiéonze kin, wowasake 

us-deliver Kingdom the strength 
kin, wowitan kin, henakiya owihanke 
the glory the all-these end 
waninca nitawa nunwe. Amen. 

none thine may-be Amen 

Cultivated by their mode of life, all 
Sioux have remarkable memories for 
sounds. Their singing is an agreeable 
surprise, the men, in their deep, rather 
rough, tones, chanting a thundering bass 
to the shrill treble of the women. Many 
of their hymns are merely Sioux words 
arranged to standard music; others are 
those that have been ree ora by edu- 
cated Indians; while a few, the most 
popular, are native airs, queer tunes that 
have a distinctively Indian sound, and 
that run continually into minors. One 
of these, called Lacquiparle, runs as fol- 
lows: 
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Sometimes at one of the conferences an 
old custom will crop out, when, on hold- 
ing one of their society meetings in the 
open air, the women, with no apparent 
thought, arrange themselves in a great 


circle so nearly perfect that the eye glan- 
cing over it can suggest no change to 
make it more perfect. From this posi- 
tion the delegates rise and make their re- 
ports. In case of a contribution, one 
woman after another goes to the centre 
of the circle and deposits her offering, 
whether it be money, a strip of calico, or 
a fancifully worked bead bag. It is the 
desire of the missionary, as well as the 
government, to break up even the sem- 
blance of these old-time customs, but 
when one sees the readiness with which 
three hundred women will adapt them- 
selves to this kind of a meeting there is 
some excuse for its preservation. 

The christianized Sioux vote and elect 
officers of their religious societies much 
after the fashion of their white brothers. 
Their electioneering arguments, however, 
are distinctly Indian. In a recent elec- 
tion for secretary of one of their associa- 
tions, acomely-looking woman nominated 
Miss Collins, a white missionary, who 
has been among the Sioux for seventeen 
years. Before the voting was begun, the 
same woman arose and declared that Miss 
Collins should not be elected. ‘‘ For,” 
said she, ‘‘I gave her a quilt, and asked 
her to hang it up at this meeting, but she 
wouldn't do it.” 

‘*Oh,” said Miss Collins, ‘‘I was afraid 
it would rain; then the quilt would have 
been ruined, and that would have made 
me cry.” 

The explanation was satisfactory, and 
when the voting was begun, ‘‘ Winona” 
after ‘‘ Winona” was recorded for Miss 
Collins — Winona, signifying the first- 
born girl, being the name the Indians 
have given her. 

Despite the awakening of Christian en- 
thusiasm among the Sioux, the names 
frequently given their children show a 
desire to have them known as great war- 
riors. At one of this year’s conferences 
there was present a poor weakly little 
chap, with scrofula written all over him, 
but who bore the great-sounding name of 
‘* He-who-shoots-to-kill-past-beyond.” In 
all his sickly existence the poor child has 
probably never killed anything as large 
as a field-mouse, yet should he live to be 
an old man, in some way or other the 
story will creep out that in his youth he 
stood in a circle of enemies and killed, 
killed, until there were none left to battle 
against him. 

Sitting-Bull was a crafty old pagan, 
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but his two widows have stood up in 
church and said, ‘‘ We want Christ.” A 
deaf-and-dumb son of this same old fox 
was told by One-Bull, Sitting-Bull’s suc- 
cessor, that he could not be received into 
the church on account of his infirmities. 
On hearing this the missionary, who was 
about to go on a journey, told One-Bull 
to tell’ the lad that on her return she 
would take him as a church member if 
he were still so inclined. When the little 
lady had travelled about ten miles on her 
journey she saw some one coming after 
her, riding fast over the prairie. It was 
the deaf-and-dumb boy, bearing a note 
from One-Bull that said, ‘‘We cannot 
make him understand.” The boy dis- 
mounted and made signs, touching his 
eyes, straightening his form, and outlin- 
ing his figure stretched upon the ground. 
That was his dead body. Then opening 
his eyes, he pointed to heaven, and after- 
ward made on the ground the square en- 
closure of the church..... He is now a 
constant attendant at all church meet- 
ings. 

In connection with the fatality of rev- 
olution which seems to have followed 
the death of Sitting-Bull is the fact that 
in the hands of one of the christianized 
Indian policemen who killed Sitting-Bull 
was an old carbine which, as a hostile, 
the same policeman had picked up in the 
Custer affair. 

The Churches and missionary societies 
were quick to grasp the idea that moral 
and mental training should go hand in 
hand. Government officials have stated 
that religion should be wholly ignored 
in government schools, but the same offi- 
cials have never disputed the benefits of 
the moral teachings of any of the Chris- 
tian Churches. In 1876, when the assign- 
ment of the reservations to the different 
Churches was made, many of the Churches 
were given control of the contract-schools 
in their fields. These are schools built 
by the government and controlled by a 
Church, the latter supplying teachers and 
receiving so much per scholar—about fifty 
dollars a year—for the average attendance. 
In addition to this amount the govern- 
ment allows such schools to draw the 
usual rations and clothing for the attend- 
ant pupils. These schools and the mis- 
sion schools, the latter built and support- 
ed, except as to rations and clothing, by 
the various Churches, are the best schools 
on the reservation when properly con- 
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‘“MALCONTENTS WHO WEAR THE HAIR LONG.” 


ducted. With the exception of a few 
day scholars, the children are admitted on 
the first day of September, and educated 
morally, mentally, and industrially until 
the last of June, their training during 
this period receiving no set-back from con- 
tact with Indian village life. The gov- 
ernment makes school attendance com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages 
of five and eighteen, and if the ringing 
of the bell on the first day of September 
does not bring them in, Indian policemen 
scattering over the reservation soon round 
them up. Washed from head to foot, 
and clothed according to civilized ideas, 
the scholars are then ready to learn to 
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ATTENDANTS AT THE PRESBYTERIAN 


speak, read, and write English, to get 
some knowledge of arithmetic and the 
history and geography of their own coun- 
try, while a few receive musical instruc- 
tion. Industrially, the boys work in the 
school gardens, in the blacksmith, car- 
penter, and tin shops, and are taught the 
sare of horses, cattle, and poultry. The 
girls receive instruction in domestic work, 
cooking, sewing, darning, and launder- 
ing. Aprons, blouses, cloaks, pillow-cases, 
towels -—in fact, everything in needle- 
work that is required for the school and 
scholars is made by the Indian girls. 
Morally, in addition to the beliefs of the 
different churches, the children are taught 
honesty and truthfulness, taught that girls 
and women are not household drudges, 
taught that dance rites and medicine 
charms are relics of the barbarism from 
which they have emerged. 

As auxiliaries to their cliurches and 
chapels the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Episcopal Church 
has established five boarding-schools for 
the Sioux—St. Elizabeth’s,on the Grand 
River, South Dakota, near the camps of 
Gaul and John Grass, two noted leaders 
of the hostiles who fought against Custer; 
St. Paul’s, the oldest, at the Yankton 
agency; St. Mary’s, at the Rosebud agen- 
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cy; St. John’s, at the Cheyenne agency; 
and Hope School, at Springfield, South 
Dakota. In all, 228 children are under 
the control of principals and assistants. 
Godliness, usefulness, cleanliness, polite- 
ness, and learning are the points strived 
for. When I gave the customary ‘* How, 
cola,” to a little mite at the St. Elizabeth 
mission, the mite replied, ‘*‘Good-morn- 
ing, sir,” in a way that made me feel de- 
cidedly at a disadvantage. 

The churches and religious societies 
have certainly quenched the fire of bar- 
barism in the Indian children. The Bible, 
translated into their native language, has 
been put before them, so that the younger 
element does not grow up with a belief in 
that convenient form of prayer—merely 
pointing the pipe—which expressed so lit- 
tle, but implied all manner of requests for 
ponies and meat and comfortable old age. 
Marriage according to Christian rites has 
succeeded the annual virgin-feast, where 
a slandered maiden stood face to face with 
her accuser by the sacred fire and swore 
a high-sounding oath to her purity. The 
disappearance of blanket and breech-cloth, 
long hair and highly painted faces, is a 
sign that the Sioux has succumbed to a 
stronger civilization, and with his old 
customs have fallen his old gods. 
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“TFYWO naughts is naught; six an’ six 

is twelve—put down one, carry two; 
two is two. Two hundred an’ ten dol- 
lars! There’s somethin’ wrong there, 
Mehetable Adams, an’ I hope to gracious 
it’s you, an’ not Lawyer Sharp. He’s 
writ here, plain’s day, that you've got to 
pay him one hundred an’ twenty dollars 
—sixty dollars for gettin’ you beat in that 
lawsuit you oughtn’t never to have be- 
gun, an’ sixty dollars costs an’ expenses, 
whatever they may be. I should say the 
first sixty was cost enough, without pilin’ 
on any more. These lawyers do beat all, 
Mehetable Adams! tellin’ you there wa’n’t 
a mite of a chance but thet you could 
make Josiah Stowe pay that money, even 
if you had lost the papers (I believe they 
was stole), an’ here you’ve lost the chance 
an’ your money to boot!” 

Mehetable Dobbins lived alone on the 
little farm left her by her parents—a stony 
hill-side farm. She was an honest soul, 
and it never occurred to her to pay the 
sum set down in the lawyer’s letter and 
trust to his not discovering the mistake. 
She was even now planning in what 
words she could explain to him that there 
were only seven ten-dollar bills and six- 
ty-five dollars in small bills and change 
in the old flowered carpet-bag—apparent- 
ly filled with cotton rags—which hung 
from the rafters in the attic. 

Times had been hard with her for sev- 
eral seasons. Peter Slocum, who worked 
her few fields on shares, she felt very 
sure halved her share of the gains and 
doubled her share of the losses, though 
she could not prove it. It had been a 
long time since she had been able to put 
any money in the old carpet-bag, and 
more than once small sums had been 
taken from it. Would Lawyer Sharp 
trust her for the seventy-five dollars, or 
would he sell her out? she asked herself, 
anxiously—at least she asked ‘‘ Mehetable 
Adams.” 

The poor soul had lived alone for ten 
years, and would have had many desolate 
hours had it not been for the habit that 
had grown upon her of talking to herself, 
and always addressing herself as ‘‘ Me- 
hetable Adams,” though her real name 
was Mehetable Dobbins. 

More than one friend had criticised the 
habit. They told her it sounded ‘‘ crazy.” 
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That if she had lived in the days of witch- 
craft she would have been burned at the 
stake. Peter Slocum—whose reasons for 
sending out the impression that Miss Me- 
hetable was ‘‘a little off” would he.ve been 
quite apparent to all, could they have 
seen how large his ‘‘ half” of the har- 
vest was, and how small was the “half” 
that came to Miss Mehetable—said he 
heard her ‘ pitchin’ in to * Mehetable 
Adams” most every time he went past 
the kitchen winder.” 

The story grew under his careful tend- 
ing, till the minister—fully a year before 
the time our story begins—felt it his duty 
to warn her of the gossip. He did not 
want to do it, but his wife loved Miss Me- 
hetable, and persuaded him to make the 
attempt. Soone bright morning he lifted 
the shining brass knocker on her old- 
fashioued door and gave a half-hearted 
knock that perfectly expressed his state 
of mind. His hearing was acute, and 
scarcely had the sound of the knocker 
died away when he heard through the 
open window the words: 

‘*Mehetable Adams, who do you sup- 
pose that can be knockin’ at the front 
door this time o’ day? It must be one o’ 
them plaguey agents.” Then a rocking- 
chair creaked as the speaker got up, and 
footsteps approached the front door, and 
after considerable fumbling with the rare- 
ly turned lock, it was thrown open. With 
astartled face Miss Mehetable greeted him: 

‘*T hope Mis’ Compton hasn’t been took 
sick?” said she. ‘‘I thought she looked 
kind o’ peaked when she was here last 
week.” 

‘*No,” said the minister; ‘‘my wife is 
as well as usual; but she was worried 
about you, and asked me to step in and 
see you.” 

‘* Well, now,” exclaimed Miss Meheta- 
ble, ‘‘ that was real kind in ‘er; but I 
haven’t been so well since pa died as I 
am this spring. What could have started 
her up to think I wa‘n’t well?” 

The minister hesitated a moment, not 
knowing how to begin, then took refuge 
in a leading question: 

‘*Have you a friend staying with you, 
Miss Mehetable? I thought I heard you 
talking with some one as I came in.” 

The minister had an honest face, and 
Miss Mehetable, like all lone women who 
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have to look out for themselves, had de- 
veloped a suspicious disposition. The 
corners of her mouth twitched, and a 
flush crept up to the roots of her hair. 

‘*‘Now, Mr. Compton,” said she, ‘‘ you 
needn’t beat about th’ bush; you ain’t th’ 
first one that’s workin’ themselves up 
‘cause I find it more sociable to do my 
thinkin’ out loud. Supposin’ now you 
was a relict, stead o’ havin’ that nice lit- 
tle wife o’ yourn to talk to; I guess you’d 
find it a pretty tough job never to speak 
a word some days from sunrisin’ to sun- 
settin’.” 

The picture of himself as a “ relict” 
should have made the minister feel sober; 
but having spent his youth in a different 
circle, and being greatly relieved that the 
subject was actually broached, he broke 
into a hearty laugh, and then, much 
ashamed of his levity, hastened to say: 

‘*Perhaps:.I should, Miss Mehetable; 
but if I did so much of it as to set people 
talking, I hope some kind friend would 
care enough about me to give me a warn- 
ing. Wedon't any of us want to get the 
reputation of being queer, especially if, 
as in your case, we do not deserve it.” 

‘*Come to think of it,” went on Miss 
Mehetable, after a little pause, ‘‘’twas you 
started me doin’ it.” 

‘*T started you doing it!” exclaimed the 
minister, in a puzzled tone. ‘‘ What do 
you mean?” 

‘**T'll tell you, Mr. Compton; ’twas when 
yeu first come, seven years ago last week. 
Pa had been dead three years, and ma 
four years an’ two months. I was feelin’ 
awful lonesome that Sunday mornin’. I 
remember that May Sunday as well’s can 
be. The apple-trees looked like balls o’ 
pink an’ white blooms; an’ th’ birds was 
flyin’ in an’ out o’ them, scoldin’ their 
mates, an’ doin’ a deal o’ chirpin’ together 
over their housekeepin’; out in the back 
yard the chickens was havin’ a real socia- 
ble time; and there was I in my kitchen 
eatin’ my breakfast all alone, just full o’ 
things I wanted to say, an’ nobody to say 
’em to. I won't deny but I cried a little, 
and then I got up an’ set th’ dishes in th’ 
dresser to be washed up Monday mornin’, 
an’ put on my things an’ went to church. 
You was preachin’ th’ doctrines consider- 
able *bout that time—you wa’n't long out 
o’ th’ seminary—an’ some of ’em didn’t 
seem to get hold o’ me as much as they'd 
ought to. But when you read your text, 
‘twas th’ very one that had been a-puzzlin’ 


me that mornin’—‘ Neither cireumcisioy 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision. 
but a new creature.” I’d been worry)’ 
considerable because I was always a-doin’ 
th’ things I didn’t want to, an’ feeljy’ 
afraid I'd mistook my evidences an’ wa’n’t 
a Christian after all. But you explained 
how th’ Christians was better off than th, 
world’s people, because th’ Lord had give 
’em a new natur to keep in order th’ old 
santankerous Adam natur that’s made 
us all such a lot o’ trouble; an’ you kep’ 
a-sayin’: ‘Christian, don’t forget that 
you’ve got two naturs; an’ that if you 
let the new Christ man in you take th 
lead, you'll lead the Christ life; an’ if 
you let th’ old sinful natur git the upper 
hand, you’l] dishonor Christ. Your bat- 
tle-ground’s inside o’ you, an’ th’ war is 
a-goin’ to last as long as you live, for you 
can’t git rid o’ th’ old man till you reach 
th’ gate o’ heaven.’ 

‘*Now I s’pose I had ought to ’a’ felt 
solemn an’ anxious like—kind o’ afraid 
th’ old natur would be a-disgracin’ me 
an’ th’ church. Later on I was. I've 
talked a sight to Mehetable Adams ‘bout 
that since; but, first an’ foremost, I could 
think o’ nothin’ but what a comfort it 
was to know there was two inside o’ me 
I felt like singin’ all th’ way home, an’ 
when I come back into th’ sittin’-room I 
just sat down in ma’s old rocker an’ cried 
for joy. ‘Mehetable Dobbins,’ says I, 
‘don’t you never complain o’ bein’ lone- 
ly never again. Youain’t single; you're 
double; an’ there always will be two o’ 
you till you get your call to go home an’ 
live with them that loves you.’” 

The minister’s eyes were full of tears, 
and he took off his glasses and wiped 
them on the corner of his pocket-hand 
kerchief. 

‘*Did you never talk to yourself before 
that?” he asked. 

‘* Well, now, I won't deny but I spoke 
out now an’ then; but ‘twa’n’t talkin’— 
*twas more like little pieces of a sermon; 
kind o’ speakin’ into th’ air, like as if you 
didn’t expect to be answered. But Me- 
hetable Adams ain*t to be trifled with. 
She an’ I has long talks. When she’s 
middlin’ good she ain’t bad company; 
an’ when she’s on a rampage there ain't 
nothin’ ‘ll quiet her down but quotin’ 
Bible to her. I tell you what! Mehetable 
Adams keeps me busy, an’ I ’ain’t never 
been so lonely since you introduced her 
to me.” 
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‘“ Why do you not call her ‘ Mehetable 
Dobbins,’ if it is your other self you 
mean?” asked the minister. 

‘‘ Well, you see, she ain't th’ real me; 
she’s got to die, poor thing! an’ I’m aw- 
ful sorry for her sometimes. She won’t 
belong to th’ Dobtins family in heaven. 
It’s th’ new me that’s goin’ there. Like 
as not it would be more the’logical to 
call her ‘Old Adam’; but then, me bein’ an 
old maid an’ livin’ alone, it sounds more 
proper like an’ kind o’ exact to call her 
‘Mehetable Adams.’ You see, every time 
[ say it, it’s kind o’ a warnin’ to her, an’ 
me too.” 

After this explanation the minister had 
not the heart to remonstrate further. He 
went home and told his wife he was not 
sure but Miss Mehetable was more right 
in her mind than some who were criti- 
cising her. 

But his visit had troubled Miss Meheta- 
ble, and she and “ Mehetable Adams talked 
considerable about it.” That was the rea- 
son she had gone to Josiah Stowe instead 
of the minister when part of her principal 
was paid in,and had trusted to him ‘‘to fix 
it all for her.” This was the beginning of 
the troubles that had culminated in a lost 
lawsuit and a bill, which her mistaken 
calculation made her think was for a 
greater amount than all her savings. She 
knew now that a mortgage should be 
filed, and that Josiah Stowe was not to be 
trusted. With a weary sigh she got up 
and put the slate and pencil in the corner 
cupboard, 

‘*Mehetable Adams,” said she, ‘‘ don’t 
you be a-sayin’ Providence is against you; 
it’s temper an’ carelessness as is against 
you. An’ what you've got to do is to go 
straight down to Lawyer Sharp an’ make 
th’ best bargain you kin.” 

Now Lawyer Sharp, conscious that his 
bill would be a shock to Miss Mehetable, 
had delayed sending it till the eve of his 
departure for a week's absence, hoping 
that she would do all her grumbling to 
his wife and be ready to pay him on his 
return. 

Mrs. Sharp was fully prepared for her 
coming; listened patiently to her pream- 
ble; looked properly offended when Miss 
Mehetable told her there was a mistake in 
adding the items, and positively shocked 
when she went on to say that the sum 
total should have been larger than Mr. 
Sharp had made it. 

The poor thing walked homeward 


through the bright May sunshine with a 
heavier heart than ever, wondering how 
she could endure a whole week of sus- 
pense. As the slow hours dragged on 
she went about her work, brooding over 
her troubles, and trying to devise some 
way of surmounting them. In the early 
afterroon she took her sewing into her 
sitting-room to enjoy the excitement of see- 
ing the afternoon stage and an occasional 
farm wagon go by. ‘* Mehetable Adams,” 
said she, ‘‘ p'r’aps it would have been bet- 
ter if we'd a-been Jonathan Holt’s ‘ sec- 
ond’! and then her heart stood still as 
she remembered that his ‘‘ second” had 
been lying in the quiet church-yard many 
months, and that only yesterday a neigh- 
bor had said it was about the time old 
Mr. Holt generally began to ‘‘ look out.” 
She was too much cast down even to ask 
‘*Mehetable Adams” what she thought 
about it. The old slate was brought 
out, and she began again to count up 
her losses. The mortgage papers lost, 
and all hope gone both of the original two 
thousand dollars and of the interest that 
had been half her living. Then the Sky- 
larking Railroad Company from which 
had come the other half was in arrears, 
with little hope of better times. Where 
the money was to be found to pay Lawyer 
Sharp and the taxes she could not see. 
Slow tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘*Mehetable Adams,” she wailed, ‘ if 
the garden truck fails we'll have to live 
on grass, like Nebuchadnezzar did. If 
one of us was a man, mebbe we'd know 
what todo. Wecan’t take in washin’ or 
go out for day’s works, ’cause folks does 
their own in these parts; an’ we can’t do 
dress-makin’, ‘cause we don’t know how. 
We've got to take summer boarders, an’ 
have a lot o’ children a-traipsin’ through 
th’ front entry, bringin’ in no end o’ dirt, 
an’ have all the doors an’ winders set 
open, an’ the flies a-swarmin’ everywhere, 
like they does down to Miss Pettigrew’s.” 

You and I would have thought this the 
very thing the old house needed to make 
it look homelike; but Miss Mehetable’s 
ideal of a perfect summer home was a pre- 
ternaturally clean kitchen, where the sun- 
beams danced on a spotless floor, with 
nettings at doors and windows to keep 
out insects; a sitting-room where, when 
her work was done, she could open one 
board shutter just far enough to give 
light for her work, and the rest of the 
house dark and quiet. 
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She was opening her mouth to tell ‘‘ Me- 
hetable Adams” they should be thankful 
they had a roof over their head, when she 
happened to look down the road, and saw 
what seemed an answer to her unspoken 
question. Surely that was Jonathan Holt 
riding in his spring wagon behind the old 
sorrel. She sprang up and pulled the 
shutter closer, leaving only enough space 
open to watch his approach and yet not 
be seen. Down by the gate the wagon 
was stopped, and slowly and carefully, in 
a@ manner suggestive of rheumatism, a 
sharp, angular looking man got out and 
fastened the horse to a tree with a piece 
of rope already tied around the neck of 
the quiet-looking animal. 

A glance was sufficient to convince 
Miss Mehetable that he came on no ordi- 
nary business. He had on his Sunday 
clothes, and a collar and necktie. Col- 
lars, it is true, were sometimes worn on a 
week-day in that neighborhood by friv- 
olous young men,and occasionally a neck- 
tie, but Sunday clothes never, except for 
funerals, weddings, or what was to lead 
to a wedding; the young folks called it 
‘*keepin’ company,” but with people of 
mature age it was ‘‘ lookin’ out.” As he 
neared the door she retreated to the 
kitchen, from which direction, after his 
one loud knock, he heard her approach- 
ing the front door. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Miss Mehetable; hope 
I see you well’s usual,” was his crisp 
greeting. 

And she replied, as crisply, ‘‘ Nicely, 
thank you.” She would probably have 
made the same answer even if she had 
not been well, having an instinctive feel- 
ing that sickness is a disgraceful thing, 
always, if possible, to be concealed. 

As they seated themselves on the horse- 
hair chairs of the parlor—into which he 
had been ushered in deference to the Sun- 
day clothes—and began to talk in a la- 
bored way about the weather, the contrast 
between the two was most striking. He 
had been sharp, grasping, and economical 
to the verge of miserliness all his life, till 
now it was written in every line of face 
and form. Poor Mehetable could not 
read the warning; there was nothing in 
her to recognize such traits, and their lan- 
guage was unknown. Her fifty years 
had only served to sprinkle lightly with 
gray the abundant chestnut hair, which, 
in spite of her attempts to plaster it down, 
would curl about her temples, and to 
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deepen the look of peaceful introspection 
which comes to those who live much 
alone and judge the faults of their fellow 
beings in a kindly way. In fact, it had 
become a matter of pride as well as con 
science never to speak evil of any one 
except ‘‘ Mehetable Adams.” Little and 
plump, and as fresh as an old-time Quak 
eress, she sat on the edge of the slippery 
chair, looking for all the world like a 
timid little hen about to be pounced upon 
by a hawk. 

‘*Time’s money,” was a favorite phrase 
with Mr. Holt; so, as soon as possible, he 
finished the weather and proceeded to 
business. 

‘** You see, I don’t bear no malice, even 
if you wouldn’t be my ‘second,’” he began 
abruptly; ‘‘ but you must see as how it’s 
been th’ cause of more’n a little expense 
an’ trouble—doctor’s bill an’ a funeral an’ 
all that. Sarah Jane was a good woman, 
an’ did well by me till she took sick; |] 
haven’t a word to say agin ’er, even if she 
did cost me a pretty penny, first an’ last: 
an’, if I do say it that oughtn’t, she’s got 
as good a head-stun as my ‘first.’ But 
if you hadn't been so set on livin’ singie, 
I'd been better off than Iam now, an’ | 
think you'd ought to make it up to me.” 

He stopped a moment, but Miss Mehet 
able merely looked at him in a dazed sort 
of way; he evidently was making no im 
pression, and must vary his attack. 

‘*Tt’s a lonesome world for a man that’s 
been used to a wife,” he went on, with an 
attempt at a sigh. ‘‘I don’t see how you 
keep so cheerful here all by yourself. | 
git so lonesome, I ketch myself thinkin’ 
out loud.” 

The wary old man knew this was Miss 
Mehetable’s most sensitive point, and was 
not surprised to see her cheek flush, and a 
pleased light in her eyes. 

‘*He understands me, an’ won’t nev- 
er think me queer,” was her unspoken 
thought; but she merely said, ‘‘ There's 
your help.” 

‘‘She’s a wasteful critter that I can’t 
abide!” heexclaimed. ‘‘ Help is all alike. 
You pay out your money an’ has your 
provisions eat up, an’ what’s to show at 
th’ end o’ th’ year?” 

Poor Miss Mehetable! The temptation 
was strong; her purse was empty. She 
had lost confidence in all her advisers, 
so, after a little more talk, she consented 
to think of it, and give her answer the 
next day. 
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Bolting the door after him with great 
satisfaction, she went back to her favorite 
rocker by the sitting-room window to 
work out the problem of which would 
be worse, boarders or a husband. ‘ Me- 
hetable Adams,” she admonished, ‘‘ don’t 
you say a word about his bein’—well— 
not han’some. We ain’t much to look at 
ourselves, an’, at any rate, there wouldn't 
be but one o’ him, an’ there’d have to be 
a houseful o’ boarders.” 

The poor creature never thought to ask 
herself whether there would be any love 
between them. She was not a reader— 
except of the Bible and Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress—-and no romantic ideas had ever dis 
turbed the serenity of hersoul. That very 
morning she had been reading of Abra- 
ham sending his trusted servant to select 
a wife for Isaac, and it did not occur to 
her that Jonathan Holt had been unduly 
abrupt. Her father and mother had loved 
each other, but in an undemonstrative 
way, and she had a hazy idea that mar- 
ried love came with the marriage cere- 
mony. St. Paul, she had noticed, said it 
was like Christ and the Church; and had 
not she begun her Christian life with a 
timid faith, and felt the love grow year 
by year? She did not consult the minis- 
ter, because of his well-meant warning, 
and through it all ran the thought that, 
after all, was the real temptation: ‘‘ He 
understands me. He thinks out loud him- 
self. He won’t never think me queer when 
I do it.” 

So when Mr. Holt came the next day he 
received the answer he desired, and per- 
suaded her to set an early day for the 
wedding. 

The news spread rapidly, and led Law- 
yer Sharp to hasten over on his return 
to secure the payment of his bill *‘ before 
that scrimpin’ Jonathan Holt ” took con- 
trol of Miss Mehetable’s finances. The 
discovery that carrying the wrong figure 
had been the cause of so much unneces- 
sary anxiety added to her conviction that 
she and ‘‘Mehetable Adams” were no 
longer capable of caring for themselves, 
and she felt quite rich once more with 
the receipted bill in hand and a little 
money left in the old carpet-bag. 

Mr. Holt was so mellow and benevo- 
lent during the short engagement that 
she more than once regretted that she 
had not consented to be his ‘‘ second.” 
When doubts did arise in her heart she 
attributed them to ‘‘ Mehetable Adams's ” 
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suspicious disposition, and gave her “a 
talking to” on the subject. Their worst 
disagreement, however, was in regard to 
telling Jonathan Holt about the desperate 
state of her income. She had an uneasy 
feeling that if he knew the real state of 
things he might consider her a poor in- 
vestment, and she was so very tired of 
taking care of herself. ‘‘ Mehetable Ad- 
ams,” said she, in closing the discussion, 
‘I don’t care if you do say that if he’s 
marryin’ me for money it ‘ll serve him 
right if he does get took in. Right's 
right, an’ he shall know all about it. 
How do you know, Mehetable Adams, if 
we'd a-thought of it if we hadn't got 
poor?” So, when next she saw him, she 
began timidly to speak of her property. 
But he, judging others by himself, feared 
that some meddler had been advising her 
to tie it up, and refused to discuss the 
matter, telling her he had always ‘‘ took 
care 0’ his wives.” 

The wedding came and went, and she 
found herself Mrs. Jonathan Holt. Then 
came, little by little, the disillusion. She 
had practised economy all her life, but 
she had never scrimped till the winter be- 
fore her marriage. Even that, grievous 
as it had seemed, was nothing to the 
grinding penuriousness to which she was 
now bound down. Very soon after the 
wedding he demanded her business pa- 
pers, and allowed her to see that he con- 
sidered himself taken in. The “help” 
had been sent away immediately. ‘A 
man,” he said, ‘‘ can’t be payin’ out mon- 
ey for help when he’s got a wife to sup- 
port.” She toiled in the dairy, and cook- 
ed and washed for themselves and the 
hired men, finding housekeeping here a 
very different matter from what it had 
been in her quiet little home. But the 
continual fault-finding about her extrava- 
gant way of doing things was the worst 
of all; and when, finally, he appeared 
suddenly in the kitchen door and roughly 
bade her ‘‘ Quit your crazy talk an’ peel 
them pertaters thinner,” her last illusion 
vanished. She grew thin and pale and 
dispirited, and when she looked in the 
small square of looking-glass saw a grow- 
ing resemblance to the pathetic lines she 
remembered in the face of Jonathan 
Holt’s ‘‘ first”’—the wife of his youth. 

It was not a happy family, and one 
day there was a terrible quarrel when 
Jonathan told her he had rented her old 
home to a man with a slatternly wife 
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and a large family. Her indignation was 
of no avail; house and furniture were 
rented, and she must go over and get all 
ready for them. As usual, her husband 
had the last word. 

‘*A body wouldn't have no idee you 
was a perfessor,” he sneered. 

She could not forget it; it rankled all 
the next day, as, with tears dropping now 
and then, she gathered up the few articles 
she was to be allowed to take to her new 
home. Last of all she came to the wide 
low attic, and, tired and heated, sat down 
by the eastern window. The quiet house 
had been to her like a bit of heaven let 
down into ber sordid life; and as she 
looked up through the branches of a huge 
overshadowing elm,some of her lost peace 
same back in answer to the prayers for 
forgiveness and help that had been as- 
cending from her penitent heart all day. 

Suddenly the old carpet-bag caught her 
eyes. It reminded her of the days when 
she had money—not one cent had come to 
her since her marriage. Now she took 
down the old bag and emptied the rags in 
a pile on the floor; perhaps they might 
sell for a few cents. As the last one fell 
she gave the bag a vigorous shake and a 
knock on the bottom, and then looked in 
to see if anything was left. Down at.one 
edge of the stiff bottom a little corner, 
covered with brown spotted calico, stuck 
out. Now she remembered! After the 
tramp scare she had concluded not to 
keep all her papers in one place, and had 
slipped the mortgage ones under the loose 
edge of the carpet-bag’s bottom, and for- 
gotten all about it. 

‘‘Tf we hadn't lost them papers we'd 
never been Jonathan Holt’s ‘third,’ she 
sobbed. And then, the papers lying in 
her lap, she sat down and had it out with 
‘*Mehetable Adams”—the storm had been 
brewing all day. ‘‘It’s more my fault 
than yours,” she told her. ‘‘I oughtn’t 
to blame you for followin’ out your natur. 
I might ’a’ known the Adamses, bein’ th’ 
first family of all, was th’ wickedest, all 
along o’ gettin’ into bad company when 
they was livin’ in the Garden o’ Eden. 
Pride’s terrible misleadin’. Then, ’stead 
o’ trustin’ the Lord, I took your advice 
an’ married for money, an’ promised to 
love, honor, an’ obey Jonathan Holt, with- 
out even findin’ out whether twas possi- 
ble. I oughtn’t never to have took your 
advice, for you couldn't be expected to 
go back on one o’ your own family— 


Jonathan Holt’s an Adams through an’ 
through. I took you into a house where 
there was everything to stir you up an’ 
make you grow more so, an’I tended you 
an’ fed you up well, an’ left off quotin’ 
Bible to you, an’ didn’t pay no attention 
to myself. I’m a poor, ’pindlin’, starved 
perfessor, an’ you’re so big an’ proud an’ 
overbearin’ that nobody knows I'm here. 
But I tell you what, Mehetable Adams,” 
and our heroine sat up straight, and a 
bright color flashed into the poor pale 
cheeks, ‘‘ you’re to be put through a 
course 0’ treatment, an’ it’s a-goin’ to be 
gin right off! I’m a-goin’ to tell Jon- 
athan Holt all about you, an’ that if he’l] 
forgive me an’ help me keep you down, 
mebbe we'll git along better; an’ I’m go- 
in’ to give him these papers.” 

And she did. That very night, when 
the work was done, and he was seated be 
fore the old desk counting up his gains 
(his most congenial occupation), she went 
in and timidly and humbly told him the 
whole story, and that if he would be pa- 
tient with her she would do her best to 
keep ‘‘ Mehetable Adams” out of sight 
and hearing. 

Jonathan listened grimly, at first mere- 
ly remarking, in his driest manner: 

‘* You'll find out it pays better to be 
peaceable like an’ savin’. The matter with 
you is about this: You ain’t married 
through an’ through. Marryin’ is mar- 
ryin’, an’ if a woman don’t marry a man’s 
‘pinions, an’ his sayin’s, an’ his doin's, an’ 
his polities, an’ his relations, an’ all his 
ways,she’ll have mighty hard sleddin’,and 
she ought to.” 

When she began to explain more partic 
ularly in her peculiar way just why it 
was she had done the things she ought 
not to have done, and had left undone 
the things she ought to have done, her 
husband actually stopped figuring and 
turned around. He had been sitting with 
his back toward her, not being troubled 
by any rules of courtesy. A few business- 
like questions drew from her her idea of 
the two natures warring within her. Jon- 
athan pushed his spectacles from the 
bridge of his nose to the top of his shin- 
ing bald head, pursed up his mouth as 
though balancing the pros and cons, at 
the same time pulling in a meditative 
way the stubby brushlike beard that 
grew only under his chin. Presently he 
spoke: 

‘Seems like that might explain it,” he 
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said, slowly. ‘‘It’s always ‘peared to me, 
if religion was a genueyne thing, perfess- 
ors had ought to be a lot better than 
other folks. But they ain’t. You can’t 
see no difference out o' church. You ain’t 
half so savin’ as I be. But then, agin, 
there ain't a mite o’ doubt but that there’s 
somethin’ in you, an’ me too, that’s amaz- 
in’ like what the ministers says is ‘ old 
Adam.’ I ‘ain’t never had no doubt 
‘bout ’riginal sin, havin’ been pound- 
keeper goin’ on fifteen year, let alone bein’ 
assessor once, an’ takin’ th’ census twice. 
Human natur ’s a mean, lyin’, cheatin’, 


aggravatin’ thing. Now we'll make a 
bargain. ‘Time’s money.’ I ’ain’t got 


time to read in th’ Bible an’ see if what 
you're sayin’ ’s true; but I’m a-goin’ to 
read you, an’ if you want to prove you 
’ain’t got a crazy notion in your head, 
here’s your chance. I’ve always s’posed 
some people was born good-natered an’ 
wa’n’t. But there ain’t a mite o’ 
doubt in my mind that you wa’n’t; so if 
you’ve got a new woman inside o’ you, 
don’t be keepin’ her down cellar no longer. 
Show us whatshe kindo. Weain’t none 
of us too well satisfied with ourselves, an’ 
if you make a good job of it, mebbe some 
more of us will be followin’ suit. If 
there’s any kind of a partnership is a-goin’ 
to keep us straight here an’ give us a free 
ticket to heaven, why don’t you perfess- 
ors live so’s to make th’ rest on us try for 
it too?” 

The talk had been more of a success 
than she had dared to hope. From that 
time, through good report and evil re- 
port, through success and failure, through 
many discouragements, she strove to live 
the Christ life, and as the hard old man 
marked her struggles and her victories, 
her patient endurance of what was often- 
times a trap laid by him to make her 
stumble, saw her sorrow when she fell, 
and her joy when she gained a victory, 
there grew in him the certainty that she 
had something which he had not. 

Those were quiet, uneventful years that 
were lived in the old farm-house; but 
they were better than a whole library of 
sermons to Jonathan Holt, and he grew 
to think his ‘‘ third” better than any an- 
gel he could imagine, and, what is better 
still, once in a while he let her suspect it. 
Gradually his rheumatism increased ; lit- 
tle by little his daily tasks were put un- 
der his wife’s guidance. As he grew fee- 


some 


ble and helpless the innate motherliness 
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of a woman’s heart came to sweeten her 
hard task. There could never be congeni 
ality between them, but she began by giv- 
ing him the tender, patient sympathy a 
mother gives to a querulous, suffering, 
disobedient child; and later on it grew 
into what is the earthly type of the love 
that made the Father give his dearly be 
loved Son to die for such as he. 

He never grew into even her moderate 
ideal; he was narrow and mean till his 
days were almost gone. But somehow she 
felt that she owed him much, and grati 
tude made service easy. 

Had you asked her why she owed grati- 
tude to this man, who claimed from her 
so much and gave so little in return, she 
would have told you he had been the 
means of freeing her from an intimacy 
with ‘‘ Mehetable Adams ” 
conscious slavery. That so long as she 
walked and talked with her, she could 
not look or live outside the limits of the 
narrow self-centred world of the ‘‘Adams” 
family. 

The Mehetable Holt of these days was 
the glorified fulfilment of the Mehetable 
Dobbins of long ago. A look of peace 
was hers again—the peace that comes 
after conflict. Instead of introspection, 
there was a looking forth toward fast- 
coming joy, whose glory was already re- 
flected in her eyes. 

Jonathan Holt often heard her talking 
when apparently alone, but rarely to ‘‘ Me- 
hetable Adams.” When her voice sound- 
ed low and reverent, and there were si- 
lences as though she listened to an an- 
swer, he knew she was talking with some 
one she called ‘‘ Thou,” and that as she 
talked she was either kneeling, or looking 
up toward the sky with a gaze he felt 
sure must pierce the blue and reach the 
Great White Throne. 

At the eleventh hour he called her to 
him and begged that she would help him 
ask for the wonderful new nature with- 
out which he kaew that none can enter 
heaven. And the forgiving Saviour, who 
gave it to the thief on the cross, gave it to 
him. 

‘‘T wonder,” said Mehetable, as she 
stood by his grave, after all the neighbors 
had gone, ‘‘ whether I shall know the new 
Jonathan when I get to Heaven? He was 
Mehetable Adams’s husband—all except 
that last day; but, somehow, I hope I'll 
find him with th’ Dobbins family in 
Heaven.” 
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1. 

YUPPOSE we knew a country in which 
\.) popular education was mainly in the 
control of committees elected by a major- 
ity vote. 

Suppose that these committees fairly 
represented not the scholarship and the 
culture of the community, or any practi- 
cal experience in the training of the mind, 
but the crude notions of the voting ma- 
jority, which are not by knowledge nearly 
so competent to pronounce upon a scheme 
of education as upon a tariff schedule. 

Suppose that these committees believe 
that information is education, and that 
what is needed for the enlightenment of 
the masses is a system, working with the 
order of a machine, that shall bring the 
mind of the pupil into contact with the 
greatest number of topics in the shortest 
space of time. 

Suppose that these committees thus 
chosen by an uneducated majority, or, if 
you like, by a majority that have passed 
through this machine, have the selection 
of the teachers of the publie schools, and 
choose or reject, upon their own examina- 
tion of the qualifications of the candidates. 

Suppose it was notorious in that coun- 
try that, owing partly to the want of 
knowledge in the examiners and partly 
to the very low wages paid to teachers, 
the majority of the teachers (to whom is 
intrusted the formation of the minds and 
characters of the voting majority, who 
are to elect these committees) were in- 
competent for such a work, were incapa- 
ble of any instruction beyond the unillu- 
mined routine of the text-book (which is 
selected by the committee and by a syn- 
dicate of publishers), had not the quali- 
ties to inspire enthusiasm for learning, or 
the character to create in the minds of 
the young a proper ideal of life and of 
conduct; that a great proportion of them, 
if not a majority, taking the country 
through, were, in fact, ignorant young 
girls or unformed young men. 

Suppose that in that country more was 
thought of the perfection of the system, 
of the machine, than of the intelligence 
of the operators, or of their fitness for 
their occupation. 








If we could suppose all this, could we 
say anything better about it than Words- 
worth said to Emerson in 1833, when they 
were talking of America, that ‘‘ tuition is 
not education, and that society is being 
enlightened by a superficial tuition, out 
of all proportion to its being restrained 
by moral culture ’’? 

There has been a great change since 
1833. The educational machine has been 
wonderfully perfected since then. It 
has drawn into its revolving and clatter 
nearly all the other agencies—the private 
schools and the old academies; it num- 
bers and grades and passes along the 
raw material into the finished product 
with hardly a break, and delivers tle re 
sult with despatch, pasted and folded for 
circulation in society. The question that 
Wordsworth raised as to moral culture 
may be put by for the moment, while we 
ask whether society is really being ‘‘ en 
lightened” by this sort of tuition. We 
have had now two generations of the suc 
cessful operation of this machine, which 
is getting to run with almost automatic 
precision. No one can withhold his ad 
miration of it. What an improvement 
there has been in the school-house and all 
its apparatus! It is as marked as that 
of the pin-factory over the old method of 
making pins by hand. Private initiative 
is pretty much swallowed up in this 
splendid Moloch of education. Do the 
voters made by this tuition elect on the 
school committees better men—that is, 
men who understand the problem of edu 
cation in any scientific or even in any 
practical way? 

Very likely it is true that, taking the 
material we have to deal with, a whole- 
sale machinelike education is necessary, 
and, above all, it is necessary that it should 
be cheap. But are thoughtful men satis- 
fied with it? Can we afford much longer 
to have it so cheap? Could the State, in 
short, make a heavy investment in any 
other thing so profitable to itself as in the 
real training of the minds of its citizens? 
For this something is needed besides a 
mechanical system. 

This is not the place to elaborate this 
idea. But a suggestion or two may be 
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permitted in the line of thought which is 
stirring many anxious minds, the minds 
of many teachers and educators, who are 
more and more conscious of the defects of 
our system. The education of youth must 
be under the control of men who know 
what education is. There is no stimulus 
for awakening a mind like the contact 
with another mind superior to it. There 
is no way to create an ideal of a good and 
useful life so powerful as the contact 
with a high and noble character. Inthe 
early and impressionable years these in- 
fluences of superior intelligence and no- 
ble character tell most. The awakening 
of the mind is the most difficult task the 
educator has. Therefore for the lowest 
school are needed teachers of high cultiva- 
tion and high aims. And these fine qual- 
ities will count for more there than in 
any other stage of the progress of the 
youth into citizenship. But this superior 
ability must be paid for adequately. The 
safety of the State, therefore, lies in the 
total reform of its common schools, by im- 
mensely improving the character of their 
teachers, and by paying them such sal- 
aries as will attract to that work the best 
abilities. 
Il. 

The few remaining country academies 
are survivals of the old system. Very 
few of these institutions have resisted the 
popular demand to absorb them into the 
machine, and make them the finishing- 
shops of the graded system, under the 
name of high-schools, and, of course, free 
schools. Many of them were old founda- 
tions, with traditions, having a distinctive 
character as well as a permanent fund. 
In these old academies were educated 
many of the men and women who have 
been most distinguished in our day in 
letters, in law, in politics, and theology. 
They had a certain independent, stimula- 
ting life. Perhaps they had not the facil- 
ities, the apparatus, the range of the mod- 
ern high-school; they did not demand so 
much, or rather not so many things, but 
they had quite as high a flavor of learn- 
ing and culture, and the education that 
they gave was a training for life, for 
which those who experienced it always 
look back with gratitude. They had in- 
dividuality, and to lose that out of any 
educational process is to lose something 
very valuable in experience and in mem- 
ory. The character and efficiency of the 
academy depended almost altogether upon 
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the principal and the teachers. There 
were some good academies, which had 
fame, and some poor, and the same acad- 
emy, changing its masters, had sterile and 
fruitful periods. Indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted that the usefulness and reputation 
of the academy (or the seminary, as it was 
often called) depended upon the character 
and the talent for teaching of its mas- 
ters—that is, upon the power of individ- 
ual initiative. And that it should do so 
rests upon a sound theory. The education 
of a mind depends, with here and there 
an exception, upon the influence on it of 
a superior mind, and preparation for a 
useful life depends also upon contact 
with superior character in the formative 
period. This influence is not the prop- 
erty of a machine, though the machine 
has its uses in training into habits of or- 
der, method, and routine. The teacher 
is the only inspirer. If his personal in- 
fluence.is lacking to the pupil, the scholar 
may be passed along through the whole 
graded system and finally emerge from a 
college with a mind unawakened. 

I do not say that there are not in the 
primary and secondary schools of the 
graded system many excellent teachers. 
There are. Wherever you find them you 
find as good schools as the system will 
permit, and you commonly find them in- 
telligent educators, who are impatient of 
the present system, of its political man- 
agement, of its committees, of its prescrip- 
tion of text-books, its multiplicity of 
studies, and its cram and examination 
features. In the old academies incompe- 
tent teachers reduced the school to a low- 
er level often than a poor high-school; 
but there was always the remedy in the 
hands of the trustees of reviving the 
school by raising the character of its 
teaching force. And a first-rate school 
of this sort always draws pupils, notwith- 
standing it costs more than the high- 
school, because every intelligent parent 
knows that the best thing for his children 
is to put them under the influence of a 
virile and sweet spirit. 

The public-school system, with its ten- 
dency to machinelike, if not to automatic 
action, may be the best devisable for the 
universal service demanded of it—the fit- 
ting of raw and often reluctant material 
into the universal-suffrage scheme. But 
its failure to enlighten or to restrain, in 
the poet’s view, and to meet the wants of 
individual cases, is leading to the multipli- 
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vation of private schools of a high order 
for the preparation of both boys and girls 
for the higher education. This movement, 
which includes the strengthening of some 
of the old academies and seminaries, is al- 
ready marked, and bound to become gen- 
eral. It is not accounted for by an un- 
democratic reluctance to submit well-bred 
children to the association of the popular 
schools, but by the failure of these schools 
to give the sort of intellectual and moral 
training desired—that is, the sort of edu- 
cation that raises the ideal of life. But 
even if it were admitted that the with- 
drawal of many children from the graded 
schools is undemocratic and to be regretted 
on account of the schools, it must also be 
admitted that the only remedy for it is 
by raising the character of these schools 
—that is, by putting them in the charge, 
from the primaries onward, of teachers 
intellectually and socially fit for this, the 
most important position in our civiliza- 
tion. 

It is said that men and women who 
have a ‘‘call” for teaching are rare. 
Looking over the field as it is at present 
this seems to be true. But what are the 
inducements for the best minds to enter 
this profession? The most expensive teach- 
er the State can employ is a cheap teacher. 
And the worst use the State can make of 
a good teacher is to put him into a place 
that destroys his individual initiative, and 
makes him little more than the tender of 
a machine. There are many men and 
women in the profession who would make 
a mark and exert a wide and salutary in- 
fluence if they had the opportunity. We 
do not mean to say that every preparatory 
school would become a Rugby, though it 
would, doubtless, if it had an Arnold at 
the head of it; but we could name schools 
—and some of them are in New England 
—that have been for generations centres 
of spiritual and intellectual life, inspirers 
of generation after generation of students. 
Now the idea of the old academy is not 
dead. Thecountry has grown in wealth, 
and the enlightened parts of it are rapidly 
acquiring an appreciation of what an edu- 
cation should be. There are hundreds of 
communities where there is money enough 
and where there are pupils enough to sus- 
tain an academy of the highest grade with- 
out interfering with the publie schools. 
And these foundations would attract gifts, 
in endowments and libraries, and become 
centres of life, with traditions and the sa- 


cred memories of the past to sustain pres- 
ent enthusiasms. Here is a chance fo» 
educators who are dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. Here they can 
work out individual and not stereotyped 
ideas of education. The Study sketched 
briefly last month a course for the edu- 
cation of girls. ‘‘ But,” writes a parent, 
‘* where can I find such a school?” Per- 
haps this particular suggestion was good 
for nothing. But the academies under 
individual management would be free 
places for the development of a variety of 
schools, not for mere experiments, but for 
development founded upon experience, 
and suited to the capacities and the posi 
tions of the great variety of scholars. 
Here is an open door into a life where 
talent and character can be sure of influ- 
ence. Teachers who hesitate to enter in 
may reflect that there is not an academy 
or school of the first class, which has a 
notable man or woman at the head of it. 
that is not besieged with applicants for 
admission. 
Ill. 

During the passing season there have 
been many popular assemblages in coun- 
try places which have been for several rea 
sons noteworthy. Some of them—to speak 
only of those in New England—were, like 
the Bryant Centennial at Cummington, 
in Massachusetts, of more than local in 
terest. They celebrated perhaps the birth 
of some distinguished man, the comple- 
tion of a century of some venerable in- 
stitution of learning, the dedication of 
some educational or historical enterprise, 
or they were the annual gatherings of 
communities and towns for the exchange 
of ideas and social amenities and for the 
revival of the memory of deeds which the 
town and the State also should cherish 
as an inspiration of patriotism. These 
assemblages were, as a rule, interesting, 
and some of them picturesque. They 
were characteristic of New England, of 
its best life. In their organization and 
arrangements, in the quality of the en- 
tertainment offered, in the spirit that 
animated them, in the.simplicity which 
comes of cultivation without formality 
or self-consciousness, in their hearty and 
friendly spirit, they exhibited that rural 
civilization which a foreigner would be 
interested in studying. A people may 
well be judged by their festivities. No- 
thing more interests American travel- 
lers than these popular gatherings in 
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Europe. By comparison these New Eng- 
land festivities would be called sober; 
certainly they lacked noise and license; 
but they had their own gayety, and those 
that were held out-of-doors had elements 
of great picturesqueness, delightful to wit- 
ness, and well worth describing. At any 
rate, they were characteristic of New Eng- 
land, of its intellectual bent and of its 
manners. Were they worthy the atten- 
tion of the newspaper reporters? Per- 
haps much of the speaking would not 
entertain distant and unsympathetic read- 
ers, who would not catch the spirit of the 
occasion. But the scenes, the assembly 
itself, the incidents of the day, perhaps 
the appearance and sayings of noted 
guests, would, in the hands of writers 
who knew how to use such material, 
have furnished columns of description 
interesting to those readers who are wea- 
ry of daily scandal and details of crime. 
And such sympathetic reports would serve 
to stimulate everywhere the town spirit, 
the interest in worthy tradition and his- 
tory, and to cultivate what is best and 
most hopeful in our rural life. 

Such reports were not made. As a 
rule, these occasions received scant notice 
There were 


from the New England press. 
two or three exceptions of journals that 
gave their readers graphic, readable, and 
sufficiently full accounts of these charac- 


teristic festivals. Some published the 
day after what probably occurred, ac- 
counts made up in advance of the events. 
In these naturally there was ho life, and 
small reflection of the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Of some of the more important of 
these assemblies, great newspapers, which 
make a merit of printing news, gave only 
a pre-prepared condensation of a quarter 
of a column, while in the same issue they 
gave columns to a scandal about an un- 
known and vulgar woman. This is a 
grave, and not a trivial matter. It con- 
cerns the very life of the community. If 
the newspaper editor is in this case a 
good judge of what his readers desire to 
read, his judgment is a terrible indict- 
ment of the intelligence and moral sym- 
pathies of the community. If he is mis- 
taken, he is doing what he can to fit the 
community to the character of his paper. 
If he stands upon his private necessity of 
increasing his subscription list, it should 
be suggested to him that there are thou- 
sands of readers he is neglecting whose 
good-will is worth cultivating. In cater- 


ing to the taste of the least intelligent he 
may be pursuing an illusion. For any 
day a newspaper may appear which will 
go several degrees lower in sensation and 
scandal than he can afford to descend, 
and take away his purchasers. There is 
no limit to this sort of a race for popular- 
ity. To recur to the Bryant Centennial, 
I believe there are more thousands in 
New England than the editor estimated 
who would have preferred a lively ac- 
count of that exceedingly characteristic 
and picturesque festival to a lively ac- 
count of the vulgar woman. 

This matter is engaging the serious at- 
tention of the best newspaper men. It is 
undeniable that the public is losing con- 
fidence in the news columns. It praises 
the enterprise and activity of our great 
journalistic development, for it wants the 
news; but it wants to know what really 
happened and what was actually said. 
The reports of political meetings are col- 
ored, the actions and motives of public 
men are caricatured and misinterpreted, 
there are daily ‘‘ fakes,” unimportant tri- 
fles are sensationally worked up, low sub- 
jects are elaborated with inflated rhet- 
oric. How to improve the quality of the 
reporting is the great journalistic inquiry, 
that is, of the better class of journalists. 
The report must be readable; it needs also 
to be trustworthy. And when the man- 
agers in their associations discuss this 
subject, they will probably agree that no 
newspaper in the United States would 
lose in circulation if the impression got 
abroad that in its news columns it was 
trustworthy. 


IV. 


What she said was this: ‘‘I am sick 
and tired to death of hearing about Wo- 
man!” This somewhat violent expression 
is not quoted here to be defended, and it 
does not need contemporary explanation ; 
it merely indicated the cumulative weari- 
ness of long-tried patience. And it must 
not be taken to express too much, Though 
women are often tired of themselves and 
of each other, and do not hesitate to say 
so, this is only a temporary weariness, 
and does not at all express the feeling of 
a misogynist towards women generally. 
Indeed, this woman who is quoted would 
probably turn with withering rebuke upon 
any man who should say that the modern 
world has had about enough of Woman 
and would like a rest. And the man 
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would meekly admit that rest the world 
will not have, and rest it does not deserve, 
this side the grave. No, it is progress 
and not rest that we need, and that must 
go on, even to the extent of women form- 
ing themselves into a Syndicate, a Wo- 
man’s Trust, for carrying on business in- 
dependent of the other sex, and dictating 
terms of partnership. The speake r was 
not tired of women, but of ‘‘ hearing” 
about Woman. 

Cannot Woman, she said, be taken for 
granted? Why should she assert herself, 
or permit herself to be treated as a sepa- 
rate class? Why this clamor every time 
she does anything, as if it were extraor- 
dinary that a human being should have 
genius or exhibit capacity? Why make 
such a cackling, like a hen every time she 
lays an egg? A man does not ask con- 
sideration or immunity from criticism for 
anything he does because he is a man. 
Why should a woman? The whole atti- 
tude is undignified, and a confession of 
inferiority that enrages me. If I were to 
take a ‘‘ double-first,” or write a novel, I 
should be humiliated if I were praised for 
it like a freak. I am tired of reading 
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about Woman in all the periodicals and 
newspapers as if she were a newly dis- 
covered species. Every journal must have 
its Woman’s Column, its Woman's Do- 
ings, its Chat about Woman, its Woman's 
World, Woman in Society, Woman in 
the Ocean, Woman in the Pulpit, Woman 
in Literature, Woman riding down the 
newspaper columns onabieycle. And it is 
announced that this is the Woman’s Age, 
that Woman is in the Saddle, that Wo- 
man has come to Stay. She seems to want 
to draw the line, as she did rather effec 

tively at Chicago ina Woman’s Building 

and to force an antagonism in every de- 
partment of life. Even in her own peri 
odicals I do not see any column devoted 
to Man. That might be refreshing read- 
ing. Woman! Why, she has borne the 
whole race for six thousand years, and 
she has got to bear it along in all the 
ages; she is the great conservative and 
really controlling force. I wish they 
would let her alone. Iam sick of all this 
petty talk about her. 

—The Study has not felt at liberty to 
exclude this intemperate language from 
its impartial pages. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 10th of September. 

—Anarchist agitation continues in Europe. 
Santo Caserio, the slayer of President Carnot, was 
guillotined at Lyons on August 16th. The day be- 
fore, the Roman police discovered a plot to assassi- 
nate Premier Crispi. On Adgust 14th a bomb was 
exploded in the New Cross Post-office, London. It 
bore this label, ‘To the memory of Ravachol, Vail- 
lant, Bourdin, ‘and Caserio.” A plot to kill the 
King of Greece was discovered August 29th. 

Labor troubles existed in many manufacturing 
towns. At New Bedford 10,000 textile workers 
went on a strike during August, and 23,000 opera- 
tives at Fall River were locked out August 23d. In 
New York most of the journeymen tailors struck 
for higher wages. 

The House Committee of Naval Affairs, August 
29th, rendered a report declaring that armor for 
the defence of United States cruisers was deliber- 
ately made of poor quality by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, although enormous sums were paid for it. 

The government at Washington decided to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Mos- 
quito Reservation. 

The Wilson tariff bill, with the Senate amend- 
ments, became-a law August 27th, without the Pres- 
ident’s signature. Congress adjourned on the 28th. 

War between China and Japan continued through- 





out the month. Reports were conflicting, but the 
Japanese seemed to be on the whole succeeding. 

The Vermont Republicans, September 5th, elected 
their entire State ticket by a majority of 30,000 
votes. 

DISASTERS. 

August 25th.—A tornado along the shore of the 
Sea of Azof destroyed 1000 lives, wiped out villages, 
and wrecked steamers. 

September 10th.—Forest fires raged through 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin and parts of 
Minnesota during the first days of September. 
Hinckley and Mission Creek, Minnesota, were utter- 
ly destroyed, and 350 persons perished. The total 
number of lives lost in the three States was esti- 
mated at from 800 to 1500. 

OBITUARY. 

July 30th.—At Oxford, England, Walter Pater, 
the writer, aged fifty-five years. 

August 4th.—At Brooklyn, Rev. George T. Rider, 
clergyman and writer, aged sixty-five years. 

August 14th—At Quincey, Massachusetts, John 
Quincy Adams, aged sixty-one years. 

Seplember 8th.—At Stowe House, England, Louis 
Philippe Albert of Orleans, Count of Paris, and 
head of the house of Bourbon, aged fifty-six years. 
—At Berlin, Hermann Louis Ferdinand Helmholtz, 
the scientist, aged seventy-three years. 
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TWO ON A TOWER.—Drawn by Groner pu Maunien. 


Jones (a rising young British architect): ** Yes—it’s a che arming old castle you've bought, Mrs. Prynne— 
and | heartily congratulate you on being its possessor ! 

Fain Canirornia Wipow (just settled in the old country): “‘ Thanks—and now you must find me a legend 
for it, Mr. Jones !” 

Jongs: “I'm afraid I can’t manage that—but I could add a séory, if that will do as well!” 
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MPVHE old life in Virginia was so natural and 

so largely founded on the primary princi- 
ples of human nature that it fostered individ- 
uality, and the country districts were filled 
with original and interesting characters. Time 
and the slow increeping of modern custom are 
encroaching on all this now, and changing it 
somewhat, but only a few years ago much of 
the old still remained. 

The life was a singularly placid one, and 
few things occurred to break the general calm- 
ness of its course. The monthly session of 
the County Court was one of these incidents, 
and a larger or smaller proportion of the male 
inhabitants used to assemble at the county- 
seat every month. As highly esteemed and 
important, however, as this gathering was, 
the semiannual session of the Circuit Court 
was much more important. The presence of 
the circuit judge and of the entire bar of the 
circuit gave this a dignity which no other 
meeting of the county could boast. It was a 
harvest-time for the keeper of the Court- 


house Tavern; for not only was every bed fill- 


ed, but often the tap-room and the common- 
room as well were crowded every night. 

The judge, of course, was the central figure 
of the assemblage. 

Next to the judge and the members of the 
bar, the sheriff and the clerk were usually the 
most important personages. They stood on a 
sort of half-way ground between the lawyers 
and the commonalty, as the lawyers stood 
half-way between them and the judge. They 
were admitted to fellowship with those on 
either side of them, and were generally on con- 
fidential terms with the lawyers, though rarely 
with the judge. The clerk stood nearer to 
the judge and, if anything, nearer to the bar 
than the sheriff, as his office had a closer con- 
nection with that body, and he had frequently 
studied law, if he had not practised it, whilst 
the sheriffalty was rather towards the people. 
The sheriff’s oftice was one of the best in the 
gift of the people, and as its duties were im- 
portant and often delicate, it required a man 
of force to obtain the office. 

Thus the sheriff was generally a man of note 
in the county both by reason of his position 
and of his abilities. He was usually the most 
popular man in the county, and knew every 
man in his bailiwick. There was only one 
personage with whom he was not hail-fellow- 
well-met, and that was the judge. Though 
they were on kindly and often on cordial 
terms, he was still the subordinate officer of 
the court, and there was always a little of the 
official relation in their intercourse. 
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THOMPSON PLAYED IT. 


THOMAS NELSON 


PAGE. 


The county in which the following incident 
occurred was oue of the old colonial counties 
of the State, such as has been described, and 
the court-house was a colonial structure of 
that substantial kind which our forefathers 
seem to have had a fancy for. It was said to 
have been built of bricks which came from 
England, as nearly every old brick building 
was said to be. The jail was a stone strne- 
ture, not so ancient, perhaps, as the court- 
house, nor so modern as to be inviting in ap- 
pearance, or in fact. 

The sheriff of the county at the time of 
which my story tells was one of those notable 
characters to whom reference has been made, 
by name Alexander Thompson, though every 
one that ever spoke of him, except the circuit 
judge, called him “ Alick.” The judge called 
him “ Mr. Thompson,” except when he was in 
court, when he spoke of him duly as “ Mr. 
Sheriff.’ He was a typical sheriff. He knew 
every man in the county, and every woman 
and child as well. He was anatural humorist, 
and something of a wit besides; a man of 
much readiness of resource and of unfailing 
geniality; a character of the old times, who 
took life easily, enjoyed it heartily, and had as 
many friends as he had acquaintances. He 
would lend his last dollar to any friend he had 
in the world, and as soon have thought of rob- 
bing him as of asking him to repay it. If he 
borrowed occasionally from others, he was al- 
ways willing to return it if he had it. Sucha 
man was necessarily popular, and Alick Thomp- 
son was sheriff of the county before the war 
as long as he wished to be so. At that time 
Judge Lomax, the author of Lomax on Execu- 
tors and of Lomazx’s Digest, was judge of the 
circuit in which the county was. He was one 
of the “ old-time” judges, a man of advanced 
age, of distinguished bearing, and of great 
learning, who cherished the traditions of the 
bar, and presided on the bench with a dignity 
which was not only impressive, but imposing. 
He was one of the kindest men in the world; 
but adding to great natural dignity a high 
sense of the loftiness of a position on the 
bench, he preserved the strictest order in his 
court, and ruled up bar and attendants alike 
to a high accountability. No one who saw 
him there would any more have thought of 
taking a liberty with him than he would have 
done so with an old lion. When he walked 
across the court green, men who never took 
off their hats to any one else took them off to 
him, though he did not know them; and when 
he stepped across the threshold of the court- 
house, a hush fell on the assembly. His sight 
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failed him somewhat in his latter days, but his 
other faculties remained unimpaired. He nev- 
er overlooked any disorder in court, and had 
fined, at one time or another, with perfect im- 
partiality, nearly every lawyer who practised 
in his circuit. He generally, however, re- 
mitted at the close of the term any penalty he 
had imposed, accompanying this exercise of 
judicial clemency with a lecture upon the 
principles his court ineuleated. An illustra- 
tion of his rigor might be cited from an oc- 
easion when one of the old lawyers, an old 
friend and comrade of the judge when he 
was at the bar, was talking to a younger 
one. The judge was reading chancery pa- 
pers, and the talking disturbed him. He 
looked through his spectacles, over his pa- 
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pers, down at the pair of lawyers below him, 
and the sheriff, observing it, called, “ Silence !” 
in that commanding toue so well known in 
court. The younger of the lawyers looked up 
and edged a little away, but the old one sim- 
ply lowered his voice, and, leaning a little for- 
ward, went on buzzing into hisear. Suddenly 
the judge said, “ Mr. Clerk, enter a fine of ten 
dollars against Mr. Hobson” (the junior) “ for 
contempt of court.” 

The young lawyer was on his feet in a sec- 
ond. “Why, if your Honor pleases,” he plead- 
ed, “I have not said a word since your Honor 
took your seat. It was Colonel Jones who 
was talking.” 

“T am aware of that, Mr. Hobson,” said the 
judge, benignantly. ‘ Your contempt was in 





‘*THE JUDGE WANTS YOU.” 
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listening to Colonel Jones, and thus inducing 
him to talk.” 

Such was the judge before whom the case 
of Doolittle against Doolittle was tried at the 
fall term of the Circuit Court in the —th year 
of the commonwealth, as the writs ran, and in 
the sixth year of Alick Thompson’s sheriffalty, 
as that gentleman used to say. It was an im- 
portant which involved nice 
questions, so there was a large attendance at 
first, not only of lawyers, but of people from 
the county as well. As the case wore on, how- 
ever, turning on questions of title, it became 
more and more tedious, and the crowd dropped 
off somewhat. A few of them would now 
and then visit the bar-room at the tavern 
across the road, and as the evening advanced 
the loud talking over there told that the visits 
were telling on more than one. An interest- 
ing point being reached in the case, the crowd 
went in again to listen, and the space behind 
the bar was soon filled. Perfect order prevail- 
ed, however, until one of the party who had 
been spending the afternoon at the tavern bar 
made his way into the court-room. He was very 
drunk, and taking a seat on the end of a bench 
the door, began to talk aloud. 
“Silence!” called the sheriff; but this only 
served to make the man talk the more. He 
declared to those about him that he was not 
going to keep silence. He had as much right 
to talk as any one, and he proposed to talk as 
much as he pleased. His triends tried to si- 


case, and one 


hear sooh 


lence him, and the sheriff made his way to 
him and attempted to induce him to leave the 


court-room; but it was all to no purpose. He 
was too drunk to know what he was doing, 
though he was in a perfectly good humor, and 
his answer was, “ Alick, you just well go ’way 
from here; I'm goin’ to talk all 1 please, and 
you hear it.” Suddenly the judge said to the 
counsel at the bar, “Suspend, gentlemen, if 
you please. Mr. Sheriff, bring that man to 
the bar of the court.” The crowd parted as 
if by magic, and the sheriff led the fellow to 
the bar, where he was quiet enough, The 
judge, bending his sternest look on him, said, 
“Have you no more sense of propriety, sir, 
than to disturb a court of justice in the exer- 
cise of its high functions?” But the man was 
too drunk to understand his position. 

He said he had “not disturbed any fune- 
tion,” and “anybody that says so, judge, is a 
liar.” 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said the judge, “take this 
man and confine him in jail until the expira- 
tion of the term.” 

The sheriff led the culprit out, now sufficient- 
ly quiet. Outside he was sober enough, and 
he begged hard to be allowed to go home. 
His friends too joined in his petition, and 
promised to guarantee that he would go home, 
and not come back again during the term of 
court. As he was a constituent of the sheriffs, 
and his friends were also, that functionary was 
not averse to letting him off, especially as he 
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felt tolerably sure that the judge would for- 
get all about the matter, or, if he remembered 
it, would simply order him to discharge the 
prisoner; so, after taking him to the jail door 
and searing him well, he turned him loose, o1 
condition that he would go straight home, and 
not come back again during the term. He 
was glad enough to do this, and under conduct 
of one or two friends started at once for home. 
That night it was known by all except the 
court that the sheriff had let the prisoner go, 
and Thompson was much toasted about the 
court-house for his humanity, several of his 
admirers actually getting into somewhat the 
same condition that the friend he had released 
had been in. 

The next morning court was opened as usn- 
al by the sheriff making the customary proc 
lamation, and the orders of the day before 
were read and signed by the judge with his 
wonted solemnity ; the clerk took up his book 
preparatory to the customary order to call the 
docket, and the array of counsel drew their 
chairs up to the bar, when the judge, taking 
off his spectacles, turned to the sheriff's desk, 
and said, quietly: “ Mr. Sheriff, bring in that 
poor inebriate whom I sentenced to jail yes- 
terday. I hope that a night’s incarceration 
may have sufficiently sobered and chastened 
him; and as the court, whilst feeling the ne- 
cessity of protecting itself from disorder and 
preserving its dignity, always leans to the side 
of mercy, I will give the poor creature a short 
lecture and discharge him.” 

He sat back in his large arm-chair, and 
waited benignantly, with his gaze on the ceil- 
ing, whilst a deathly silence fell on the crowd 
around, and half the eyes in the court-house 
turned on the sheriff. He was staring at the 
judge with fallen jaw and a dazed look,as a 
man might who has suddenly to face judg- 
ment. He opened his lips twice as if to speak, 
and then turned and went slowly out like a 
man in a dream. 

“Well, by jings!” he said as he got outside. 
“Tm in a hole.” 

“Yes, you are,” said two or three of his 
friends who had gathered about him. “The 
old judge will put you in jail sure, if he don’t 
remove you.” 

Just then a fellow came out of the tavern 
bar and made bis way unsteadily towards a 
horse-rack where his mule was tied. He was 
one of those who had gotten tight the night 
before. In an imstant Alick had pounced on 
him. ‘Come here,” he said, in a tone of author- 
ity. “The judge wants you.” 

“Judge wants me?” he exclaimed, thickly. 
“What the d—l judge want wi’ me ?” 

“Yes, wants you, this minute, too. Come 
along; and mind, no matter what he says to 
you, don’t you open your mouth; if you do, 
he’ll put you in jail. He’s in an all-fired fury 
this morning, and he'll clap you in jail in a 
minute.” The fellow had been too tight to 
take it all in, and Alick was hurrying him 
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along so rapidly that before he could expostu- 
late he had him inside the court - house and 
was marching him up the aisle. The next 
minute he planted him at the bar immediately 
before the court, and moved to his own desk, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the prisoner’s be- 
wildered face, whilst the bar stared at the 
prisoner in blank amazement. 

“Ah!” said the judge, withdrawing his eyes 
from the ceiling and putting on his large 
spectacles. He sat up in his chair, pnt his 
sternest judicial expression on his benignant 
face, and looked sharply at the culprit. Then 
he proceeded to read him ove of the severest 
lectures on intemperance that had ever been 
heard in that county. The man looked per- 
plexed enough from the start; but when the 
judge began to lecture him on the enormity 
of having “ disturbed a court of justice in the 
exercise of that grave function on which all 
civilization depended,” the look of bewilder- 
ment on his face deepened. He opened his 
mouth as if to speak, but glanced at the sher- 
iff, who made an imperious gesture to silence 
him. Again, when the judge in moving terms 
referred to the disgrace he had suffered in 
having to go to jail, and to the pain it had 
caused him to impose so extreme a punishment 
on him, he started to speak. 

“ But, judge,” he began, “I don’t quite alto- 
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gether understand you.” But a sharp “ Ahem!” 
from the sheriff cut him short and silenced him. 

“And now,” said the judge, “hoping that 
this sad experience may have a chastening ef- 
fect upon you, the court, with an admonition 
that it never occur again, discharges you from 
its further custody.” 

The prisoner was about to speak again, 
but Alick was too quick for him. He stepped 
forward, and seizing him by the arm, marched 
him from the court and hurried him to his 
mule. A group assembled about them, and 
the prisoner appeared inclined to argue; but 
Alick gave him no time. He unhitched his 
mule for him, and ordered him to mount. 

“But, sheriff,’ he said, “I’m darned if I 
slept in jail last night.” 

“Tm darned if you didn’t,” said Alick. 
“The judge has decreed it so, and so you did, 
Now go home, and don’t you come here again 
during this term.” 

“Well, I tell yon what I'll do, Alick,” he 
said. “Tl do it if you promise not to tell my 
wife I was in jail.” 

This Alick solemnly agreed to, and headed 
him up the road. As he rede away he said: 
“Well, whiskey isa queer thing. I must have 
been a heap drunker than I thought I was, be- 
cause, if the court hadn’t said so, I'd ’a’ sworn 
I slept in that there wing room.” 





AFTER THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


“Well, Jack, I suppose you're very thankful for something to-day?” 


“TIT dun’no’ yet. Ill tell you to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow! And why to-morrow?’ 


“I dun‘no’ how I'll feel after those four pieces of mince pie and three saucers of cranberry.” 
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A SUMMER FRAUD. 
I’ve seen full many an arrant fraud since I’ve dwelt 
on this sphere: 
I’ve seen a tonic advertised that was but water 
clear ; 
I’ve seen a man pretend to have great virtues he 
had not; 
been a gull myself, and bought for gold a 


worthless lot. 


I've 


I've seen a speculator take an ancient worn-out 

mine, 

Worth not a cent 
of a combine 

Of nerve and advertising, and a mixture small of 
wit, 

Sell out his holding 
of it. 


a square mile, and by means 


to make a fortune out 


808 


But not a fraud in all the world that ever I did 
see 

Can ever equal one I know, as vou will all agree; 

And that that fellow who must now be 
written down, 

The father of the family—“ poor papa left in town.” 


one 18 


Poor papa! Faith, his “poorness” is the 
richest kind. 

His wife has sought the mountains, and poor papa’s 
left behind. 

“Poor papa!” how the children o’er his sad con- 
dition weep, 

Who's living in his mansion while they climb the 
mountain steep! 


very 


Poor papa has ten bedrooms for his undisputed 
sway, 

While mamma has a hotel room that’s dark as 
night by day. 

Poor papa puts his slippers on when he comes 
home at night, 

While mamma in the mountains with hot garments 
is bedight. 


Poor papa feeds on peaches, fresh green corn, poor 
toiling man! 

While mamma and the 
from the can. 

Poor papa has roof gardens, cooling cups close to 
his hand, 

While mamma sits and listens to the “Chatham 
Corners Band.” 


children have tomatoes 


And papa has a bath-tub, into which by night he’ll 
get 

Without a fear that, doing so, he’ll run himself in 
debt, 

While mamma and the children, at the lovely 
Mountain House, 

Pay twenty-five cents every time they wish to take 
a douse. 


Come down, you whited sepulchre, you prince of 
modern frauds! 

You are the worst of spectacles these days the 
world affords. 

Why is it mamma comes home pale and worn, 
while you are brown 

In spite of all your “ toiling 
town ? 


” in the overheated 
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NOT AN EVEN THING. 

IN one of my parishes (writes a friend of the 
Drawer), some years since, 1 had a vestryman, 
an excellent man and a warm friend. He has 
now departed this life, and so this story may be 
told as an illustration of his official devotion to 
the interests of his constituency. In my neigh- 
borhood lived a clerical brother, a splendid 
preacher, and very popular with all who knew 
him, with whom Loften exchanged pulpits. His 
salary was $1500 and a rectory, while mine was 
$2000 with a similar provision for my shelter. 

One very hot summer, not being in good 
health, and knowing that my people admired 
him very much, I exchanged quite frequent) 
with him, so as to save preparing sermons. 

One day I went into the large store of my 
vestryman to have a chat with him, which he 
opened as follows: “ You have lately exchanged 
a good deal with Mr. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied. “ He is a fine preacher, 
and every one in the parish admires him.” 

“T know that,” said he. “I like him very 
much. But what is his salary ?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars and a rectory.” 

“ But what are we paying you?” 

I told him. 

“Well,” he put in, “have you considered how 
much this parish loses by these exchanges ?” 

I told him I had not made that calculation. 

“ Nine dollars and sixty cents is the loss per Sun- 
day,” was thestatement of this careful guardian 
of the financial interests of his parish. 


TIM'S SLAPIN’-PILL. 

IT was in a ward of the City Hospital. Tim 
Finnegan, by occupation hostler, had been ill 
with typhoid fever for two weeks. Upon be- 
ing visited by the doctor one morning, Tim 
complained greatly of sleeplessness. “ Faith, 
docther,” said Tim, “an’ miny a noight has it 
been since I could slape fer thinkin’ o’ thim 
harses. I wuz thinkin’ p’raps if you’d gimme 
one o’ thim slapin’-pills, maybe I could slape 
to-noight. Coorse youre the docther, an’ 
knows what's bist, but I can’t git rid o’ thim 
harses, bad ciss to ’em!” 

In making the evening rounds the doctor 
informed Tim that he would receive a powder 
which would give him a good night’s rest. 

“A powdher, is ut ye said, docther? Well, 
ye knows bist, but I] was thinkin’’twas a slapin’- 
pillVd git.” In trying toexplain his preference 
Tim then expounded the following philos- 
ophy: “Ye takes two glasses o’ wather, an’ 
puts ’em on a table side by side, an’ takes a 
slapin’-pill in one hand, an’ a slapin’-powdher 
in th’ other, an’ drops ’em in the glasses; an’ 
thin ye goes away fer a bit, an’ thin comes 
back, an’ what d’ye see? The slapin’-pow- 
dher’s gone, but the pill ’ll be there fer quite a 
while; an’ that’s the way it ’ll be wid me—if 
ye give me the powdher I'll slape a quarther 
of an hour, but the pill ’ud make me slape all 
noight.” Tim got the pill. 

Aubert H. FrerBerc. 








A GREAT DIFFERENCE. 


Mr. Snonecy. “I like Bobby Gargoyle; he’s so nice and natural.” 
Mas. Snoue ry. ** That's the difference between you and him: when you're natural you're not nice.” 


KENTUCKY ECONOMY. 

Many years before the war had disturbed 
the patriarchal relation between master and 
slave in the South, an elegant Kentucky colo- 
nel was surprised to see his favorite, Morocco, 
stagger across the yard, drunk as a lord, at 
mid-day, and two weeks before Christmas. 

“What do you mean by being drunk at this 
honr, you raseal ?” roared the colonel. 

“Well, I tell you how it is, sah,” Morocco 
answered, taking off his hat. “ You see, Marse 
John, I got a jimmiejohn of whiskey in town to 
keep off de rheumatiz fum de ole woman, and, 
sah, while I was a-walkin’ long de road I slips 
on de ice and busts de jimmiejohn, so dat de lick- 
er run all out in de road and made little puddles 
in de wagon tracks and horse tracks. Den, sah, 
I gits down on de ground and laps up all I 
could, sah. Dat’s how cum it so, Marse John.” 

“Yon black rascal, how much did you 
drink?” the colonel asked, with mock severity. 

“ Well, sah, Marse John, sah, I s’pose I mus’ 
er save’ more en a@ quart.” J. G. SPeep. 


THE ‘LEVEN FIFTEEN. 

Ir is said to have happened on a Southern 
railroad. The traveller had come to the sta- 
tion to board the eleven- fifteen train, and, 
much to his surprise, promptly at eleven fif- 
teen the train started. 

“Well,” he said to the conductor as he 
passed through, “they libel you a great deal 
up in the North when they say your trains 
never start on time.” 


“T guess not,” said the conductor. “They 
tell the whole truth. We never got a train 
off on time yet.” 

“Why, this train got off on time. It’s the 
eleven fifteen, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it’s the ‘leven fifteen, my friend, but 
it’s last Tuesday’s ‘leven fifteen. We're three 
days late. To-day’s ‘leven fifteen won’t get 
off much befoh Monday, I reckon.” 


PAT’S VIEW OF IT. 

THE Hungarians, Poles, Italians, and other 
cheap laborers who come into the coal regions 
are regarded with great disfavor by the resi- 
dent population. I was walking near the rail- 
road with an Irish laborer returning from work 
one evening, when I saw one of the despised 
class walking on the tracks. I turned to my 
companion and said: “ Pat, you had better run 
down there and make that fellow understand 
that he isin danger. Make him get off those 
tracks.” 

“Shure, sor, he’s nothin’ but a Hungarian,” 
said Pat. 

“ But he has a soul,” I retorted. 

Pat chuckled. “The only sowl he has is on 
his fut.” 

“ Well, Pat, he belongs to-your Church; he’s 
probably a Romanist.” 

“Indade, thin, the sooner he’s in purgathory, 
the sooner he’ll be out,” reasoned Patrick, 
philosophically. And as he would not do it, 
I had to go warn the fellow myself. 


ALEXANDER RICKETTs. 
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FARMER STEBBINS AT FOOTBALL. 
BY WILL CARLETON. 
\ 7 HILE walkin’ up the village street, a-fightin’ there I see 
Some twenty fellers, more or less, as fierce as fierce could be! 
"Twas in a medder nigh to where the college late was built, 
An’ not a proper place for blood to be unduly spilt ; 
So, very peaceable inclined, an’ al’ays actin’ thus, 
I thought, ‘‘T’ll try what may be done to regulate the fuss.” 


My goodness, how them fellers fit! they’d punch each other there 

Like hungry cattle when the frost is nibblin’ through the air! 

An’ one would pick up somethin’ quick, an’ run off, fit to kill, 

With several others chasin’ him, as chickens sometimes will; 

Then if he on his stomach fell, there right in his distress 

They’d pounce upon him, hard qn’ square, a dozen, more or less. 
’ % 


An’ when my eyes untangled ’em, an’ glanced ’em through an’ o'er, 
To my surprise I found I'd seen full half of ’em before! 

Young Caleb Stubbs, who once was raised across the road from me, 
But I had never thought, before, would hurt an ailin’ flea; 

An’ Joseph Minks, who’s al’ays fit whene’er he had a chance, 

Was now as gay an’ much to home as Frenchmen at a dance; 


An’ Thomas Tutts, who’s bein’ taught so he himself can teach; 

An’ Samuel Strapp, who’s trainin’ so’s to have a call to preach ; 
An’ Peter Pills, who'll some day strive to cure the world, no doubt, 
Was strivin’ hard, apparently, to kill an’ wipe ‘em out ; 

An’ several others all appeared to do what death they could, 

From whom I'd al’ays looked for things a thousan’ times as good. 


An’ what still deeper troubled me, a lot o’ folks near by 
Didn't seem to care to hold ’em back, an’ wouldn’t even try, 
But sort o’ toiled to help it on, an’ make a fightin’ din; 

An’ even girls would grit their teeth an’ holler, ‘* Boys, go in!” 
An’ then I says, ‘‘Them fellers all appear in Death’s employ 
If there’s an undertaker here, he’s sheddin’ tears of joy.” 


An’ terrified at what they’d done, an’ what they meant to do, 

1 struggled hard to recollect a Riot Act or two; 

But naught appeared that I could reach on Memory’s cluttered shelf, 

An’ so IT had, as one might say, to make one up myself. 

I wildly rushed into their midst, an’ yelled with all my might, 

**See here, now, boys, this school wasn’t built to teach you how to fight!” 


But still they all kept on their way, as fierce as fierce could be, 
An’ none of them was blessed with sense to listen unto me; 

But while I still upheld the right, in words I won't repeat, 

Th’ apparent cause of all their fuss rolled plump betwixt my feet! 
An’ then such buffetin’ amidst the angry waves of strife 

I never yet had come across in all my earthly life! 


I’ve sported in a skatin’-rink, an’ helped to dust the floor; 

I’ve served as drift-wood in the waves of Jersey’s stormy shore ; 
I've clutched a tall toboggan-slide, the while my cheek did blanch, 
Then, lettin’ go, reluctantly become an avalanche; 

I've entered cars on Brooklyn Bridge ’twixt five an’ six o’clock; 
But these was only zephyr breaths beside an earthquake shock! 


They jumbled me, they tumbled me, some several fellers deep, 
Until I give up every sense an’ feebly fell asleep; 

An’ when I woke, and mildly asked if all my bones was there, 
No one contigious seemed to know, or specially to care; 

But several fellers, with their face all black an’ blue an’ red, 
Jumped up an’ down, a-wavin’ han’s, an’ shoutin’, “‘ We're ahead 


» 


“Now who’s ahead?” says I, when I a listenin’ ear could find: 
‘Whoever ‘tis, here’s one old fool that’s several rods behind! 

Why are you studyin’ carnage here—what is this all about?” 

An’ ‘then they hollered, ‘‘ Football, Dad—we’ve gone an’ cleaned ’em out!” 
Whereat I says, ‘‘If this is what you call a friendly game, 

Heaven shield me from your courtesies, an’ help me dodge the same!” 


Then everybody laughed an’ joked, rejoicin’ in the crimes, 

An’ said, ‘‘Old man, the trouble is, you're ’way behind the times!” 
An’ then I said: ‘All right! I'll keep behind ’em, if you please; 
"Hind anything, to shield me from such goin’s on as these; 

An’ when I'm anxious suddenly from this world to escape, 

I'll go an’ dance on dynamite, an’ do it up in shape!” 








BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


T has been a long time-—too long a time for 
] those who love him —since the name of Mr. 
Blackmore has been seen upon the cover of a 
new novel! “Kit and Kitty,” his latest pre- 
ceding work, was nojiced in these columns 
more than four years ago; and it was highly 
praised, as it deserved. What Mr. Blackmore 
has been doing in the mean time the world 
does not know, for he is not accustomed to 
take the world into his confidence; but that 
he is always most careful and painstaking in 
what he writes is evident in each paragraph; 
and if he has devoted these four years to the 
composition of Perlycross' and to its elabora- 
tion, they were certainly four years well spent. 
If “Lorna Doone” was not the very greatest 
novel of its generation, it came very near to 
being so; and the author of “Lorna Doone” 
need not fear to put his name to the present 
work. The story opens in the year 1835, and 
Perlycross is a little village in the valley of 
the Blackdown Range, in East Devon, the 
county of the late John Ridd. It is a story of 
simple, honest country folk, of low and high 
degree, told with that simple, honest direct- 
ness which distinguishes its author, and justi- 
fies the statement of the London “ Atheneum” 
that Mr. Blackmore always writes like a schol- 
arandagentleman. As in the case of every- 
thing that has come from the same pen, it is able 
and original, marked by powerful descriptions 
of persons and places, full of dry humor and 
strong pathos, overflowing with quaint con- 
ceits of speech, apt allusions, keen observa- 
tions, and wonderful analysis of character. 
There is something very beautiful and very 
touching in the quiet remark of the brave sol- 
dier, Sir Thomas, in one of the early chapters, 
to his friend and old schoolmate Mr. Penniloe, 
the curate-in-charge at Perlycross. “‘I don’t 
want to make any fuss aboat it, Phil,’ he said; 
‘and I would rather have kept it to myself a 
little longer. But the simple truth is that I 
am dying” There was no sign of fear or sor- 
row in his gaze; and he smiled very cheerfully, 
while offering his hand as if to be forgiven for 
past concealment.” And nothing that Mr. 
Blackmore ever wrote is more indicative of his 
habits of thought, and of his manner of ex- 
pression, than this little touch in his deserip- 
tion of the parish priest. The leading fault in 
Mr. Penniloe’s character, we are told, is “ inat- 
tention to his victuals, not from any want of 
common-sense or crude delight in fasting, but 
rather through self-neglect, and the loss of one 
who used to attend to him.” Whole pages of 
pen portraiture,of analysis, and of introspection 


! Perlycross. A Novel. By R. D. Buackmons, Author 
of “Lorna Doone,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


could not better have exhibited to us the man 
who thinks so much of other persons, and of 
other things, that he forgets himself; and no 
words could have expressed mors strongly the 
miserable desolation of the curate than this 
simple hint of the magnitude of his loneliness 
“in the loss of one who used to attend to 
him.” 

Over many pages of this book does the pres- 
ent reviewer like to linger, and to these he 
turns again and again; sometimes with tears 
in his eyes, sometimes with a smile on his lips, 
sometimes with both at onee. He has read 
and re-read the story of the affecting and unaf- 
fected grief of the Sergeant-Schoolmaster and 
of the little black spaniel, Jess, over the new- 
made grave of the Squire; he can almost re- 
peat, by heart, the story of the great outbreak 
in the parish school-room, and its sudden and 
summary suppression; and he has fished the 
Perle by the side of Dr. Gronow with almost as 
much pleasure as if the flies were of his own 
make and his own casting. 

“Perlycross” is a book to mark, and it is 
a most encouraging as well as a most delightful 
book, for it gives one the feeling that some 
good can still come out of the slough of mod- 
ern fiction; that thisis not, after all, the age of 
decadence in the British novel; that clean, 
healthy, intellectual romantie literature did 
not die with Scott and Thackeray and Charles 
Reade. One cannot help half believing that 
Mr. Blackmore sometimes puts something of 
himself in the characters he draws, he puts it 
all so naturally and so knowingly; and out of 
respect and affection for his creations we are, 
perhaps, half justified in wanting to discover 
something more than he chooses to tell us about 
his own personality. We learn from the cy- 
clopedias that he was born in Berkshire al- 
most seventy years ago; that he studied law, 
but never practised it; and we gather from 
various sources that he lives a very retired 
life, almost a stranger even to his immediate 
neighbors; that his chief amusement is fish- 
ing; and his favorite occupation is market- 
gardening; that he is known in his own coun- 
try not as Blackmore the author, but as 
“Blackmore the fruit man”; and that he has 
a strong objection to sitting for his picture. 
“Tt appears to me,” he said once, “that any 
man sticking himself up té gaze at his own 
title-page, and so blinking at his readers,lowers 
himself by his self-elevation.” 

Whether he be Biackmore the fruit man, or 
Blackmore the author, he must be a good man. 
He writes like a man who won’t make any 
fuss about dying when his time comes; and 
often he thinks like a man who is inattentive 
to his victuals! 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE hope of our fiction, wrote Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, lately,in one of the British periodicals, 
the hope of our fiction lies now in a return to 
the earliest traditions; and he proceeds to ex- 
press his belief that in some of the very young- 
est of the British writers of to-day we find a 
repetition of this old manly type. He asserts 
that all that was really strong and wholesome 
was shadowed, was met with at least in germ, 
in the five primitive novelists of our litera- 
ture; and he argues that we can reconstruct 
the entire fabric of British fiction out of the 
psychological analysis of Richardson, the 
sturdy naturalism of Fielding, the sentiment 
and frolic fancy of Sterne, the domestic humor 
of Goldsmith, and the romance of Smollett. 
Who these youngest British novelists are, he 
does not say; but that romance, domestic 
humor, “ frolic fancy,” sentiment, sturdy natu- 
ralism and psychological analysis are promi- 
nent in the work of Mr. Blackmore there can 
be no shadow of doubt. How far they exist, 
or are intended to exist, in the romances of 
Miss Peard it is not so easy to state. She is 
hardly a member of the rising generation, and 
she certainly does not belong to the school of 
Blackmore, Hardy, Meredith, Black, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Barrie, or Barry Pain. Her types 
are not old, and not very manly; she is not 
striving to return to the earliest traditions ; 
and for that, perhaps, no small proportion of 
the readers of the preseut will thank her. 


Concerning Miss Mary Frances Peard the 
eyclopedias tell us that she is somewhat 
younger than Mr. Blackmore, but much more 
rapid in her work and mach more voluminous 
in her composition. Her first volume of tales 
appeared in 1867, her twenty-seventh book 


was published in 1 Since that period she 
has written at least three novels. Of these 
“The Country Cousin” was noticed in these 
columns in 1889, and “ The Baroness” in 1892; 
and now there is laid on our table The Swing 
of the Pendulum? bearing the date of the pres- 
ent year; certainly an exhibition of the pow- 
er of diction and of literary endurance only 
surpassed by the prolific Miss Braddon, and in 
curious contrast with the deliberate methods 
of the author of “ Perlycross,” who has pro- 
duced Jess than a dozen novels in four decades. 
Miss Peard comes from the Devonshire to which 
Mr. Blackmore is so fond of carrying his friends, 
but she takes her Country Cousin to London, 
and her Baroness to Holland, while her Pendu- 
lum begins its swing on the coast of Norway, 
and ends it in Piccadilly, W. One cannot ex- 
pect, of course, in Miss Peard’s work the care 
and thoughtfulness which Mr. Blackmore dis- 
plays, nor the same elaborate psychological 
analysis of character, sturdy naturalism, fancy 
frolic, or development of plot ; and it is not an 
easy matter for the reviewer to develop much 
enthusiasm over a heroine who confesses that 

2 The Swing of the Pendulum. By Frances M. Peanp. 
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she has no heart, and who boasts that what 
does duty for that alleged organ of the affections 
in her body is “a poor little, chippy, dried-up 
thing, which may be reckoned on never to give 
her an ache ora pain.” She is as far removed 
from the world in which the Penniloes live as 
is Perlycross from Bergen, but nevertheless 
there are thousands of readers who will follow 
her oscillations with interest and enjoyment. 
Her career is an exciting, if not a very credit- 
able, one; good men and good women cross 
her path, and suffer for the chippiness of the 
dried-up little thing she calls her heart; and it 
is hardly fair to compare her story, written 
only to amuse and entertain, with the greater 
story which Mr. Blackmore has chosen to tell. 


ALL the British critics do not look at the 
modern school of British fiction through Mr. 
Gosse’s eyes, nor do they speak of its promises 
in Mr. Gosse’s sanguine vein. A thoughtful 
article,in a late number of the “St. James’s 
Gazette,” contains the statement that matters 
have altered a great deal for the worse in Eng- 
land, when people read nothing half so will- 
ingly as morbidly unreal analyses of unplea- 
sant social questions written by young ladies, 
or vulgar imitations of the worst kind of per- 
sonal journalism written by yonng gentlemen. 
This does not look like a universal acceptance 
of the theory that the old manly type is reap- 
pearing in the British novel, but unfortunate- 
ly, in many instances, it seems to be true. Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, a young English woman, 
has written a story called Ships that Pass in 
the Night* which has gone, in a few mouths, 
through many editions, and has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of talk, not only in Eng- 
land, but in this country. It is a morbid, but 
not an unreal, analysis of social questions 
which are melancholy rather than unpleasant. 
And it is undoubtedly clever, even if it isa little 
provoking. ‘There is no reason why the two 
ships who speak each other in passing should 
have cast nothing more than a look or a voice 
toward each other, and then gone on into dark- 
ness and silence. There was a port for them 
into which they could have found, for a time 
at least, the pleasant and the happy harbor 
which they unquestionably deserved. The 
picture of life and death, and of the prepara- 
tion for death, in a Swiss Mountain Home for 
Consumptives is not a cheerful one by any 
means, but the central figures are well drawn, 
particularly the character of the Disagreeable 
Man; and much of the talk—it is what is call- 
ed a “talky novel ”—is well worth listening 
to. Itis by no means a great story, and it is 
not easy to account for its unusual success; 
nevertheless it is much better than a great 
deal of the stuff which passes for fiction in Eng- 
land to-day; and the fact that it is read as 
willingly as its great sale would seem to im- 

3 Ships that Pass in the Night. A Novel. By Bra- 
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ply is encouraging to those who hope that 
matters in England, after all, have not altered 
so much for the worse. 

This is Miss Harraden’s first serious at- 
tempt at fiction, and it will not be her last. 
Concerning her personality, like that of Mr. 
Blackmore, almost nothing is known to the 
public, even in their own country. She is a 
member of a large and talented family, we 
learn from one who speaks as her friend, she 
has been a contributor to the periodical press 
for some years, and she has put something of 
her own character into the heroine of her 
book, whom she is said to resemble, also, in 
outward appearance. She is a woman of quiet 
and steady purpose, we are told, free from all 
creeds, and striving earnestly to make the 
world better for her living in it. The world 
is waiting curiously to see what will be the 
result of her next effort to better it, even if it 
does not yet feel much the better for what she 
has already done. 


Mr. THOMAS NELSON PAGE has recently 
opened The Editor’s Drawer of this MAGAZINE, 
and taken from its recesses a dozen or more 
tales contributed to it during the past months. 
These he has welded together in a neat little 
volume, prettily illustrated, and called Pastime 
Stories,* and in them are to be found many of 
the qualities which Mr. Gosse has discovered 
in the men of Mr. Page’s generation who live 
beyond the sea. Mr. Page is essentially a writ- 
er of short stories, in which, according to Mr. 
Gosse, in the article alluded to above, are to be 
studied the quintessence of the art of fiction 
to-day. ‘ There,” he says, “all has to be pun- 
gent, brief, and concentrated. There, if any- 
where, must be exhibited the riveting magic 
of the narrator; the gift that plunges us at 
once into deep water. There style can be ap- 
preciated, the nobility of art gauged at once. 
By labor a readable novel may be beaten out; 
it is work at best that is done with the cold 
hammer; the short story must run molten into 
the mould, filling it exactly, or it is ruined past 
all repair.” 

Mr. Gosse follows the earliest traditions in 
spelling labor with an un—“ labour ”—he mixes 
his metaphors, and he seems to be somewhat 
contradictory when he praises cast-iron at the 
expense of wrought-iron, which is usually con- 
sidered the stronger and more artistic form of 
the metal; but what he says of the short sto- 
ry, as exhibited, for instance, in the tale of 
“Old Sue” which opens Mr. Page’s little book, 
is undoubtedly true. Old Sue was a tug-mule 
who used to pull the green cars around the 
curve from Main Street to Ninth, and up the 
hill to Broad Street, in Riehmond, Virginia, 
Mr. Page’s former home. Between her and the 
young bow-leggéd negro who hitched her on, 
drove her up, and brought her back down the 

* Pastime Stories. By Tuomas Newson Pace. Iilus- 
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hill for the next car, there existed, according 
to Mr. Page, a peculiar friendship. He used to 
hold long conversations with her, generally up- 
braiding her, in that complaining tone, with 
opprobrious terms, which the negroes employ, 
and which she used to take meekly. At times 
he petted her, with his arms around her neck, 
or teased her by punching her in the ribs, and 
walking around about her quarters, ostenta- 
tiously disregardful of her switching stump of 
a tail, of her backed ears, and of her uplifted 
foot, and threatening her with all sorts of dire- 
ful punishment if she “jis dyarred to tech him.” 

Jim and his mule are pungent, brief, and 
concentrated enough. To follow the British 
essayist in his confusion of analogies, they ex- 
hibit the riveting magic of the story-teller, 
they immerse us at once into smooth floods 
which run deep; they gauge at once the nobil- 
ity of the art which created them; and if they 
have run molten into the mould of thought 
and expression, which they fill exactly, they 
bear every evidence of having been beaten into 
their present perfected state by the cold ham- 
mer of a master-workman. 

If this, and the other sketches in the collec- 
tion, are not based upon the primitive types 
of the past times which Mr. Gosse is regretting, 
they are a credit to a younger author who can 
hammer out a type of his own. 





ANOTHER writer of short stories who is a 
credit to her generation, to her sex, and to her 
country, is Miss Mary E. Wilkins, so essential- 
ly a short-story writer that her “Jane Field” 
is nothing more than a long short story, while 
her “Pembroke” is nothing less than three 
short stories in one. The simple fact that a 
roma.ice is “to be continued in our next” does 
not nake it a novel,and although it be extend- 
ed to a hundred chapters, to a dozen parts, 
and to three volumes, a short story will be a 
short story still, pungent and concentrated 
even when it is not brief. 

The great promise exhibited in Miss Wil- 
kins’s first effort at the expansion of a short 
story has been more than fulfilled in the tril- 
ogy of short stories which she now presents 
to her friendly public. Pembroke® opens with 
a courting scene in New England, at about 
that historic period when Zekle crep’ up quite 
unbeknown an’ peeked in thru’ the winder; 
and although the Huldy of this case is, unfor- 
tunately, not all alone, and although in the 
beginning of her career there was a disagree- 
able father nigh to hinder, Miss Wilkins’s Bar- 
nabas Thayer and Charlotte Barnard suggest 
in many ways, sad though their story is, the 
familiar hero and heroine of Lowell’s poem, 
and perhaps they are intended to be an elabo- 
ration of the characters upon whom the poet 
merely touches. “’Twas kin’ o’ kingdom come 


5 Pembroke. A Novel. By Many E. Wiixrns, Author 
of “Jane Field,” “A Humble Romance,” “A New 
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to look on sech a blessed cretur as Charlotte 
was, and none in the whole country couldn’t 
quicker pitch a ton nor drov’ a furrer straight- 
er than could Barnabas himself, who was not 
only clear grit and human natur’, but was, as 
well, six foot o’ man, A.1. 

While it is pleasant to think of “The Court- 
in’” as a prelude to Miss Wilkins’s drama, and 
to fancy that we are following the careers of 
Hnuldah and Ezekiel in the three love-stories 
which run along, side by side, in “ Pembroke,” 
the drama is much more than a seqnel to the 
prologue, and is quite able to stand upon its 
own merits. It has all the qualities which 
were so conspicuous in “Jane Field” and in 
its author’s many shorter tales; humor, pa- 
thos, homely devotion, Yankee contrariness 
and stubbornness, and, above all, the portrayal 
of that intensity of suppressed feeling which 
distinguishes the children of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers even to the present day. It is hard to 
find in the whole range of modern fiction any- 
thing much more touching and tender than 
that early chapter in which Barnabas is seen 
all alone in the unfinished little cottage he is 
building for his promised wife, and when he 
thought how the very room, because she was 
to occupy it, seemed warm from floor to ceil- 
ing. “‘Her rocking-chair can set there,’ said 
Barnabas, aloud. ‘The tears came into his 
eyes, he stepped forward, laid his smooth boy- 
ish cheek against a partition-wall of this new 
house, and kissed it. It was a fervent demon- 
stration, not towards Charlotte alone, nor the 
joys to come to him within those walls, but 
to all life and love and nature, althongh he 
did not comprehend it. He half sobbed as he 
turned away, his thoughts seemed to dazzle 
his brain, and he could not feel his feet.” 

The second pair of lovers in Pembroke are 
older, if not more experienced, than the first, 
and they, too, will appeal to all mankind by 
whom lovers are loved. There is something 
of Ezekiel in Richard as well as in Barnabas, 
and not a little of Huldah in Charlotte’s Aunt 
Sylvia, who waited in her own sitting-room, 
and in patient maidenhood, eighteen years for 
her beau to up and kiss her. It will be re- 
membered that Richard, on one famous occa- 
sion, had stood a spell on one foot first, then 
stood a spell on t’other, before he had the 
courage to sit by Sylvia’s side on the hair- 
cloth sofa, his only demonstrative exhibition 
in fifty-two times eighteen Sunday evenings ; 
and when we are told in Chapter II, that 
Richard had a fine tenor voice, and had sung 
in the choir ever since he was a boy, we can 
imagine how he used to make Old Hundred 
ring in Sylvia’s ears and heart. 

The history of the third pair of lovers—Wil- 
liam and Rebecca—is the most tragic of all; 
and the story of their courting, delicately told 
by Miss Wilkins, leads them into deeper and 
muddier waters than Miss Wilkins has ever 
sounded before. To say why gals acts so or 


so, or don’t, ould be presumin’, even iu fiction ; 


and from these two we turn, all teary ’round 
the lashes, to the better, although long de- 
ferred, fates of their cousins and their aunts: 
all smily ’round the lips when we learn that 
Sylvia’s journey towards the poor-house and 
Barney’s painful walk to Charlotte’s door are 
to end in their both being cried lawfully in 
meetin’, on the last Sunday we pass in Pem- 
broke. 


How concentrated and how pungent are the 
fiction and romance displayed by the average 
waitress, all expert house-wives know too well, 
and too much to their own cost. She can tell 
more short stories in a month about teacups 
shedding their own handles, about dinner- 
plates nicking each other, and about wine- 
glasses breaking themselves, than the reviewer 
could notice in these columns in a year. Miss 
Anne Frances Springsteed in The Expert Wait- 
ress,° a manual for the pantry, kitchen, and 
dining-room, devotes an entire and entertain- 
ing chapter to “ Truthfulness” in the divinities 
who set our tables and pass our dishes; and 
this chapter, because of the moral lesson it 
teaches, must be, to the male reader, the most 
interesting to be found in the little book. 
That a clean sink, plenty of hot water, soap 
without much soda in it, a dish-strainer, 
dish-cloths and mops, a soap-shaker, a cake of 
sapolio, a bottle of diluted ammonia, a knife- 
cleaner, and plenty of clean, dry towels are 
necessary in the washing of crockery, silver, 
and knives, he is not enough of an expert him- 
self to gainsay; although he may be forced to 
confess that he would not have thought of a 
soap-shaker. But that a waitress is expected 
to be truthful in spirit as well as truthful re- 
garding the letter of her contract, comes to him 
somewhat as a surprise. “ Truthfulness in- 
cludes honesty,” says Miss Springsteed, “and 
to be honest means very nuch more than be- 
ing above taking money or jewels which be- 
long to others.. . It is not honest to let a 
beautiful damask cloth go to the laundry 
without reporting the rent to the owner of 
the cloth. It is not honest to let a fine carver 
rust for lack of attention at the proper time. 
We have often heard,” she adds, “that time 
is money. Now if the waitress does not un- 
derstand her work, as she may understand it 
if she will study, she is constantly taking 
other people’s time, which we are told is other 
people’s money.” 

The book seems to have been prepared for 
house-wives, not for their servants, and house- 
wives, no doubt, will appreciate it and protit 
by it. But if the Expert Waitress herself 
could be persuaded to read and profit by this 
particular chapter upon Truthfulness and 
Honesty, mankind would gain more than any 
millennium of fiction could bring to it. 


6 The Expert Waitress. A Manual for Pantry, Kitch- 
en,and Dining-Room. By ANN& FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $100. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 








BY LAURENCE HUTTON, 


N a commemorative address upon the Life 

and Character of William Cullen Bryant, 
delivered before the New York Historical So- 
ciety in the winter of 1878, Mr. Curtis spoke of 
Cooper, Irving, and Bryant as the Literary 
Triumvirate of America in the early part of 
the Nineteenth Century, and he congratulated 
himself that the words of eulogy and of friend- 
ship which Bryant had spoken before the same 
institution concerning Irving and Cooper he 
could himself repeat for Mr. Bryant. His own 
eulogy is yet to be delivered there, but that he 
was a worthy successor in all respects of the 
Worthies who preceded him no one will deny. 
What he said of the author of “ Thanztopsis” 
may well be said of the author of “Lotus 
Eating.” There is no eminent American upon 
whom the judgment of his countrymen can 
be more immediate and unanimous. The 
broad and simple outlines of his character 
have become universally familiar, like a 
mountain or a sea; he was a scholar versed in 
the literature of many languages, finely sen- 
sitive to the influences of nature, a lover of 
trees and birds and flowers, as well as a friend 
of men; he was especially fitted for scholarly 
seclasion and for the delights of the strict lit- 
erary life, but he felt also the magic of human 
sympathy, the impulse of his country, the po- 
litical genius of his race,and he became dis- 
tinctively an American and a public political 
leader. In the active American life of this 
century he bore his full part, never quailing, 
never doubting, giving and taking blows, 
stricken often, reserved, unsparing, but pan- 
oplied ever in an armor which no fabled 
Homeric hero wore, beyond the art of Vulean 
to forge or the dark waters of the Styx to 
charm —the impenetrable armor of moral 
principle. Thus for pages might one speak 
truths of Curtis in-an easy and slight para- 
phrase of his own words. 

He had much in common with the Trium- 
virate he admired, not only in thought, in 
expression, in feeling, but in training. A 
recent paragraph in an English journal has 
shown how little does the literature of Eng- 
land owe to her great colleges. Oxford can 
boast of but two novelists, Blackmore and 
Reade; Cambridge can point with pride to 
another pair, Sterne and Thackeray; but 
neither university, and no university, can 
claim Dickens or Hardy, Keats or Rossetti, 
Davy, Faraday, Murchison, Owen, Mill, Hux- 
ley, or Tyndall. And the large percentage 
of the members of the Authors Club, of New 
York, who are not eligible for election to the 
University Club will surprise even those who 
have studied the statistics of education. 
Cooper, the novelist, was expelled from Yale 


in his Junior year; Bryant, the poet, left 
Williams at the end of his Freshman term; 
Irving, the historian, had no schooling after he 
was sixteen; and Curtis, the novelist, the poet, 
the historian, the essayist, received his educa- 
tion in a business house in New York and as a 
pupil of Emerson and Hawthorne at Brook 
Farm. How far such training affected the 
future of Mr. Curtis’s Triumvirate we need 
not stop to think; nor can any one say what 
Curtis would have become if he had been 
graduated from Brown University, under the 
shadow of which he was born. What he did 
accomplish all men of letters, graduates, un- 
dergraduates, non-graduates, know full well. 
The charm and grace and wisdom of his lec- 
tures, his speeches, his tales, his travels, and 
his essays, show the bounty of his mind as well 
as the goodness of his heart, and make him the 
peer of the possessor of all the degrees which 
the universities of the world can bestow. 

The first and second volumes of The Orations 
and Addresses of George William Curtis, edited 
by his friend Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, have 
been noticed in previous numbers of this Mag- 
azine. ‘The third volume,’ which has just come 
from the press, contains, besides his tribute to 
Bryant, eulogies upon Lowell, Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, Gartield, and General Sedgwick, and 
orations delivered upon the occasions of the 
dedication of several monuments, the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Washington Memo- 
rial Areh, and the like. They contain the last 
spoken words of an orator than whem no man 
in America ever spoke better words, or truer, 
or more honest. 


THE third volume of the series of Curtis’s 
Essays From the Easy Chair,’ collected since 
his death, opens with an account of “Haw- 
thorne and Brook Farm”; and it gives an ad- 
mirable picture of that famous educational 
institution from which its author graduated. 
The georgic university at West Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, numbered among its students men 
and women of all degrees of intelligence and 
occupation, he tells us, the ripest scholars, per- 
sous of the most «esthetic culture and accom- 
plishment, young farmers, seamstresses, me- 
chanics, preachers, the industrious, the lazy, 
the conceited, the sentimental. But they as- 
sociated in such a spirit, and under such con- 
ditions, that, with some extravagance, the best 

1 Orations and Addresses of George William Curtis. 
Edited by Cuan es Evior Norron. Vol. IIL. Histori- 
cal and Memoria! Addresses. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $3 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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in everybody was brought out. There was 
plenty of steady essential hard work; for the 
foundation of an earthly paradise upon a New 
England farm proved to be more than a mere 
pastime ; but, as he points ont, nowithstanding 
the best intention, and much practical know- 
ledge, industry, and devotion, there was in the 
nature of the case an inevitable lack of meth- 
od; and the economical failure was almost a 
foregone conclusion. “Nevertheless,” he says, 
“there were never such witty potato-patches 
and such sparkling corn-fields before or since ; 
the weeds were scratched out of the ground 
to the music of Tennyson and Browning [uni- 
versity men both], and the nooning was an 
hour as gay and bright as any brilliant mid- 
night at Ambrose’s.” He gives us glimpses of 
Hawthorne, from Bowdoin, chopping hay; of 
Ripley, from Harvard, pitching manure; of 
Theodore Parker, also from Harvard, preach- 
ing to a congregation which loved and honor- 
ed him, and of Emerson, another Harvard man, 
seizing with his sensitive, humorous eye upon 
some of the ludicrous aspects of the scene. 
And even when we read that the ladies took 
cold on washing-days, and that the gentle- 
men who hung out the wash in the morning 
dropped the clothes-pins out of their pockets 
when they danced at night, we cannot help 
feeling that Brook Farm was an excellent col- 
lege, aud that most of its results were good. 

Curtis’s interest in, and appreciation of, the 
University proper is shown in his chapter 
entitled “ The Maid and the Wit,” in which he 
thanks Yale and Harvard for opening their 
post-graduate courses upon the same condi- 
tions to women as tomen. He congratulates 
the institution at New Haven, particularly, 
upon its perception of the fact that there is in 
this country a goodly company of sisters and 
daughters who are actually devoted to higher 
studies, and that there is nothing unwomanly 
or undesirable in larger knowledge and stricter 
intellectual training on the part of the other 
sex. 

Going to the “ Easy Chair,” as we all have 
done month after month for so many, many 
mouths, getting out of it so much that was 
restful and cheering and encouraging, missing 
it so sadly when its occupant laid down his 
pen for the last time, and finding now nowhere 
anything to fill its place, we read these collect- 
ed Essays of Mr. Curtis with a melancholy 
pleasure and interest. They are all familiar 
to us,and yet they are all new and all fresh; 
and they are as timely now as they were in 
the days in which they were written. 


Two American College men of a later genera- 
tion than Mr. Curtis or his Triumvirate pre- 
sent this month new books for review. Mr. 
H. H. Boyesen, Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in Columbia College, 
New York, was graduated at the University of 
Norway, Ins native country, in 1868. Mr. 
Brander Matthews, a native of New Orleans, 


is a graduate of the same Columbia, as well as 
Professor of Literature there. ‘They are, there- 
fore, emphatically University men; not only 
so by education, but by profession; not only 
so by chance, but by choice; not only so be- 
cause their parents wanted them to be so, but 
because they want so to be themselves. They 
think and write as University men; and de- 
spite their varied and valuable experiences of 
men and things outside of University walls, 
their work, upon every page, bears the Uni- 
versity hall-mark. 

The translators have made Scandinavian 
literature familiar to us,and fashionable among 
us; but Mr. Boyesen is the first Scandinavian 
in America who has written for us in English. 
What Gallatin and Agassiz did for Switzer- 
land here, what Lieber and Mr. Carl Schurz 
have done for Germany, Mr. Boyesen is doing 
for his own North Country. His command 
over the language of his adoption is shown not 
only in his prose but in his verse, and his 
“Tdyls of Norway, and other Poems,” printed 
a dozen years ago,are as strong,as clear, and 
as good as are *'The Modern Vikings, a Group 
of Stories of Life and Sport in Norway,” print- 
ed in 1887. In the present instance he con- 
tributes to the American Essayist’s Series a 
collection of critical papers which he calls 
Literary and Social Silhouettes? A glance at 
some of his titles will show how thorough- 
ly Americanized the author has become in 
thought and in sympathy; and a careful read- 
ing of the book will prove that his English is 
as natural as if it had not been acquired, as 
pure and as undefiled as if it flowed from a 
native spring. He treats of “Types of Ameri- 
can Women”; of “German and American Wo- 
men”; of “The American Novelist and his 
Public”; of “The Progressive Realism of Amer- 
ican Fiction”; of “American Literary Criti- 
cism”; of “ America in European Literature,” 
and the like; and he treats of them all thor- 
oughly and well. He says, in the opening 
paper, that the feminine types are more varied 
here and more pronounced than in Europe, 
and from his experience of twenty-five years, 
devoted to discreet observation and sympa- 
thetic study, he feels that he has won the right 
to judge of American women not only as he 
found them in 1869, but as he knows them in 
1894. His judgment, therefore, is instructive 
and interesting. He is one of the few intelli- 
gent men who can write of us from two points 
of view—as we see ourselves, and as others see 
us. As more than half an American in the 
matter of years, and ag more than half a Nor- 
wegian in the matter of tradition, instinet, 
and education, he sees us from two sides, from 
the inside and from the outside, and his views 
in silhouette, in miniature, in frescoes, and in 
cartoons, are, naturally, well worth attentive 


3 Literary and Social Silhouettes. By TWsaumMan 
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consideration as pictures, apart from their lit- 
erary quality as essays. 


Mr. MAtTHEws's “Studies of the Stage” were 
noticed in these columns a short time ago, 
Now Mr. Matthews appears with a Study for 
the Stage, which is well worth careful study 
on its own account. He calls his little play 
This Picture and That,‘ and he prefaces it with 
a note saying that the audiences of New York 
had an opportunity of studying it on the stage 
in the Lyceum Theatre in this city in 1887. 
There are but four characters represented, the 
single scene is a private parlor in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and the time is about the close 
of our civil war, some thirty years ago. In 
the Introductory Note Mr. Matthews apolo- 
gizes for having unconsciously based the situ- 
ation of his comedy upon a similar situation 
in “Vanity Fair’; and he quotes the school- 
boy’s definition of “ Plagiarist” as “a person 
who writes plays.” The peculation, however, 
is a very slight one, and it seems to need no 
defence. Handsome, reckless, attractive, but 
worthless men have lived and died in all 
ages and upon all stages, and faithful women 
mourned for them, and for the virtues they 
were supposed to have possessed, long before 
Mrs. Osborne wept and honored the good-for- 
nothing, faithless George. Mrs. Willoughby 
does not in the least suggest Thackeray’s 
Amelia, Major John Strong, N.Y.V., has al- 
most nothing in common with Major William 
Dobbin of the British army, and Dr. Doulton, 
who brings it ont all right in the end, is cer- 
tainly not based upon Mrs. Rebecca Sharp 
Crawley. If Thackeray, in 1348, appropriated 
Colonel Newcome’s “4dsum!” from the “ Here!” 
of Cooper’s Leatherstocking, who was intro- 
duced to the world a quarter of a century 
earlier, then Mr. Matthews is assuredly jus- 
tified in permitting a disconsolate widow 
to accuse a devoted suitor of insulting her 
husband’s memory by a proposition of mar- 
riage, even if the author of “ Vanity Fair” did 
once do the same thing. There is no copy- 
right on widows, or warriors, or on mature 
lovers; and playwrights have been innocent 
and sometimes justifiable plagiarists ever 
since Sheridan put Richard Cumberland on 
the stage as Sir Fretful Plagiary in 1779. 

The dialogue in “This Picture and That” 
is bright and crisp, and, above all, it is natural; 
and the remark that “it is absolutely indeli- 
cate to wear mourning for a man two years af- 
ter he is dead,” sounds exactly like the woman 
who put it into a letter to Mr. Matthews’s wid- 
ow, whose weeds were always in evidence. To 
plagiarize a little from Mr. Matthews’s preced- 
ing work, the persons in his play both are and 
do, and the reader and the spectator can see 
what they are and what they do and why. 


* This Picture and That. A Comedy. By Branper 
Marruews. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (in 
Harper's Black and White Series.) New York: Harper 
und Brothers. 


The Major, the Doctor, the Lady, and the Hall- 
boy stand on their own feet, and speak for 
themselves; there is no occasion for explana- 
tion or analysis; no necessity for dissecting 
or refining; no demand for comment or sermon ; 
no need that any one palliate or denounce any 
of them; not even the alleged plagiarism it- 
self. 


BETWEEN Curtis and Irving on the one side, 
and between Mr. Matthews and Mr. Boyesen 
on the other, Mr. Richard Harding Davis stands, 
with Bryant and Cooper, in the central ground 
of the field of American education and letters, 
Mr. Davis, however, is distinguished from the 
other undergraduates in this respect that he 
went to two colleges without graduating from 
either. He took a special course at Lehigh, 
which precluded the chance of a degree, and at 
Johns Hopkins he remained but a single year, 
How far he owes his directness of literary 
style and his keenness of observation to his 
university training,the Masters of Arts and the 
Doctors of Laws will have to decide. But to 
an impartial looker-on, who never went to col- 
lege, and who never was an active journalist, 
it would seem that the gift of expression 
comes from Johns Hopkins and Lehigh, and 
that the gift of seeing things comes from the 
newspaper offices. The results of the com- 
bination, like the mixture of Brook Farm and 
a counting-house, are, at all events, not to be 
entirely condemned. 

Whatever may be its source,the work of Mr. 
Davis is distinetively original and attractive; 
and The Eriles, the first, the longest, and the 
most complete of the lately published volume 
of short stories® which is called by its name, is 
one of the best things which Mr. Davis has yet 
done. It exhibits to us the workings of the 
college-bred mind of an American Daniel who 
came to judgment in the New York District 
Attorney’s office, and in an African Court of 
anything but law. He is an upright judge, 
a wise young judge, the son of a wise and up- 
right judge, a member of a family who, for 
generations, had been fighting against bad 
causes and unpatriotic principles, had been 
prosecuting the corrupt practices of society 
and politics with unflinching zeal, enormous 
moral courage, and no small amount of self- 
satisfaction and self-glorification. Mr. Davis's 
hero had for a father the man who opposed 
and routed Tweed, and for a grandfather a 
man who once dared to quarrel with Henry 
Clay upon some question of party compromise ; 
and of course he himself has to assail Tam- 
many with all his heart and strength, and to 
throw all his energy and all his time into the 
reform clubs, the citizen’s leagues, the charity 
organizations, the cause of Female Suffrage, 
and the Free Kindergartens. At last heart 
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and strength and energy give ont, nerves are 
unstrung, brain grows weary, and the doctors 
pack young Holcombe off on a long sea-voyage, 
with rest and entire change of scene and en- 
vironment at the end of it. And here comes 
change of thought; the nature of the individ- 
ual begins to assert itself over the spirit ofthe 
reformer; and the subtlety and strength of 
Mr. Davis’s management of Holeombe’s char- 
acter become apparent. The District Attor- 
ney forgets New York and all that pertains to 
it by the second day out, by the time he reaches 
the Rock of Gibraltar he is perfectly ready to 
drift into the irresponsible life of the Medi- 
terranean Coast, to think no more of his strug- 
gles against municipal misrule, to become in- 
deed absolutely oblivious of his own personal- 
ity. What happens to him in Tangier, whom 
he meets there, what he does there, it would be 
unfair to Mr. Davis to tell,even if it could be 
told in the few words left to the reviewer 
here. Holcombe, for the first time in his ex- 
istence, is thrown with men and women on 
equal terms in that African sanctuary for law- 
breakers; he finds each individual a law unto 
himself, and for the first time in his life he is 
brought face ‘to face not with principles of 
condnet, not with causes, not with statutes, 
but with his fellow-men. The result is start- 
ling, but natural, perhaps; at all events, Mr. 
Davis makes it appear so; and there are not 
many students of men now living, and of 


twice Mr. Davis’s age or experience, who could 
have handled the subject more delicately or 
with clearer analytical knowledge and skill. 


Mr. STANLEY J. WEYMAN took his degree of 
B.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1878. We 
learn from a recent biographical sketch that 
he began writing stories abont ten years ago, 
and of the Trollope school; that “‘‘The House 
of the Wolf,” in three volumes, gained him his 
first reputation in 1887; and that his great 
ambition is to write a historical novel. ‘This 
he has done in A Gentleman of France,® which 
has lately appeared, has been widely read, and 
has been much liked. It is a good piece of 
work, but it is not the great historical novel 
its anthor hoped it would be, nor its admirers 
say it is. It dees not suggest Scott nor Du- 
mas, as has been claimed for it, although it 
has, perhaps, more of the quality of “The 
Three Guardsmen” than of “Quentin Dur- 
ward.” The scenes are laid in France and 
Navarre, and the time is that of the last of the 
Valois and the first of the Bourbons. We are 
introduced to the Third Henry, whom Chicot 
served, and to the Fourth Henry, to whom 
Margaret the Queen was married, and we can 
imagine what Dumas would have done with 
this particular Gentleman of France if he had 


® A Gentleman of France: Being the Memoirs of Gaston 
de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanuny J. WeyMan. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


undertaken the narration of his many and ex- 
citing adventures. He is a great tighter, this 
de Marsae of Mr. Weyman, a brilliant swords- 
man, a hard hitter, brave, faithful, cool, honest : 
but the incidents of his career 
too crowded, and too hurried. 
hero—and the reader—no time 
rest at all. He gets into a new danger before 
he has escaped the old peril; he is arrested be- 
fore he is fairly cured of the plague; he is chal- 
lenged by Crillon the moment he has disarmed 
the Italian bully; nevertheless, the reader fol- 
lows him with the deepest attention from the 
beginning to the end. Whether he is dealing 
blows or making love, whether he is fighting 
poverty, pestilence, and Provost Marshals, or 
mooning over a kuot of red velvet, he is a very 
delightful character, even if he is not d’Arta- 
gnan. And there is only one d’Artagnan in 
all the world! 


are too many, 
They give the 
to breathe, no 


WHETHER Miss, or Mrs., Constance Cotter- 
ell has ever had the advantages of a college 
education the present reviewer has no means 
of determining. Her Tempe’ is certainly not 
so much a Girton Girl as a Girl of the Period. 
She is a British Daisy Miller, and not a very 
estimable example of her kind. She begins 
by wanting something to happen to her, and a 
good deal does happen to her before she comes 
to herend. She is a young lady with a num- 
ber of strange lovers, and she seeks and meets 
many wonderful and startling adventures. On 
the afternoon upon which we are introduced 
to her she runs away, quite involuntarily, 
with one lover in a balloon. When we bid 
farewell to her she is rushing—quite as unin- 
tentionally, and with avother lover—down a 
steep place into the sea. We are told that by 
nature and by grace,in faith and in works, she 
is a Pagan, who believes in human life, and 
whose one unit of value is the enjoyment there- 
of; that she has no sense of proportion in her 
life; that she is mixed half of fire, half of wax ; 
that she is an inexplicable, not pretty, not 
ugly, clever girl; a girl to be dreaded and dealt 
with from a distance. 

Tempe would have been very much ont of 
place in Brook Farm; the wax and the fire of 
which she is equally composed would have 
made a pretty mess of the higher studies in 
the class-rooms of Harvard and Yale; as a 
modern Pagan she would not have cared a 
button what her second husband might have 
said about her first husband. Mr. Boyesen 
would have thought her as unusual as any 
of the products of American womanhood ; she 
would have been an exile among the Exiles, 
and the Gentleman of France would not have 
understood her at all; but, for all that, her 
story will find, no doubt, as many delighted 
readers as any other of the books of the 
month. 

7 Tempe. A Novel. 
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N a charming little sketch entitled “Our 

New Neighbors at Ponkapog,” Mr. Aldrich 
told the story of the building of a small, mod- 
est house near his own country home, and of 
its occupants and their doings. The strangers, 
evidently a recently married couple, took pos- 
session of the domicile in the early spring; 
the wife was very young and very pretty, with 
the air of a lady; the husband was somewhat 
older, but still in the first flush of manhood; 
they brought no letters of introduction, and 
their own company seemed to be all-sufficient 
forthem, Mr. Aldrich saw much of his neigh- 
bors, althongh he did not know them person- 
ally, and what he saw he liked and respected. 
The lady had a contralto voice of remarkable 
sweetness, but of no great compass, he said; 
she sang a great deal as she went about her 
daily occupations, and the head of the house 
would sometimes add two or three bars by 
way of achorus. There was a delightful mys- 
tery about this family, which Mr. Aldrich did 
not explain to his readers until the very end of 
the tale; and then we found, to our great sur- 
prise, that this nameless pair, in whom we be- 
came greatly interested in spite of ourselves, 
were a pair of birds who had built their nest 
in a tree close to Mr. Aldrich’s door, and were 
the father and the mother, or at least the 
grandparents, of some of Our Home Pets’ to 
whom Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has just de- 
voted an entire volume. 

Mrs. Miller treats of dogs, and cats, and mon- 
keys, and’coons, and white mice, and even of the 
alligators which Southern travellers bring home 
from Florida in perforated cigar - boxes—she 
touches not upon the common, domestic, barn- 
yard, malarial troubles which so often come 
North with the Florida tourist—but birds are 
evidently the favorite Pets of her own Home, 
and about these she speaks in the most learned 
and sympathetic way. Her opening chapter 
is a plea for the imprisonment of the familiar 
“dickey,” who is born and bred in a cage. It 
is cruel, she says, to capture adult birds, accus- 
tomed to freedom and to caring for themselves; 
but if they are taken from the nest in their in- 
fancy, are properly cherished, regularly fed 
and watered, and are made happy by loving 
attention and thoughtful consideration, she 
believes that even the fowls of the air are bet- 
ter off in captivity than in unrestricted liberty. 
On the other hand she declares that freedom 
would be a most brutal gift to the canary, 
who knows nothing but life in a cage, who 
comes from a long line of caged ancestry, who 
has never had to seek for food and shelter, and 
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who has no knowledge or instinct to guide 
him to either. Only the lovers and intimates 
of birds know, she adds, how hard and how 
rough is the existence of the wrens or the 
robins iv a state of nature. They rise early 
and they have long hours of toil. Where there 
are young to be fed the parents are “ abso- 
lutely driven” from morning until night; and, 
as Mr. Aldrich no doubt discovered, his neigh- 
bors had no time to sing when family cares 
came upon them. 

Of the refining influence of the presence of 
any animate Pet in any Home there can be 
no question. Nancy Wray was made a better 
woman by the possession of the bird,and by 
the memory of the bird, whose untimely death 
put a stop to her play and her song for an en- 
tire day; and the man who leads what good Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, once called a “ dog- 
less life,” does not know, entirely, what life is. 

Girls and men of all ages, who wish to be 
humanized by the love and the care for some- 
thing alive, from a pug to a parrot, are respect- 
fully referred to this work of Mrs. Miller’s. 

A NOVEL called “The Swing of the Pendu- 
lum” by Miss Frances Mary Peard was noticed 
briefly in these columns only two months ago, 
when attention was called to the fact that its 
author had produced at least thirty works of 
fiction during the last twenty-seven years. 
That her name should appear again, and so 
soon, upon the title-page of still another story, 
must come to all readers as a genuine surprise, 
mixed with admiration, that any intelligent 
machine, no matter how well oiled and en- 
gineered, could turn out so much consecutive 
work of any kindin soshorta period. Despite 
the inevitable haste in its construction, how- 
ever, An Interloper® has every appearance of be- 
ing hand-made, of having been manufactured 
with skill as well as with care. It is a pretty, 
if not a brilliant, piece of tapestry, from the 
loom of a practised handicraftsman. The back- 
ground comprises an aristocratic chAteau and 
a middle-class mansion in provincial France, 
and in the present century. The figures are 
an impoverished family of long descent, and a 
wealthy family of no descent at all—birds of 
Paradise and birds of prey. Blood is seen to 
be enriched by simple faith, which it snubs 
and strives to ignore until true hearts establish 
themselves, and coronets confess that it is bet- 
ter to be good than to be noble. It is an old 
story, but a pleasant one, and a clean one; and 
it is deftly and skilfully woven. The colors 
are harmonious and properly blended, there 
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are no loose ends or dropped stitches, and as a 
piece of fancy-work it can be recommended to 
those who do not always crave impressionism, 
or very high art. 


ANOTHER healthful, pleasant novel of the 
month is A Devoted Couple*® by J. Masterman. 
It is the story of a good mother’s hopes and 
fears, of her loving patience with the varying 
temperaments and dispositions of the six boys 
whom she has brought into the world; and it 
reminds one strongly of the works of Miss 
Yonge, particularly of “Daisy Chain,” once 
so popular, now so long forgotten. It has the 
same undercurrent of religious feeling and 
moral principle which runs so quietly and so 
clearly through all the tales of the author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” and the same ab- 
sence of maudlin, mawkish sentimentality. It 
is an old-fashioned novel of the best type, and 
it will find favor with old-fashioned readers 
who are more in sympathy with the middle 
than with the end of the century in which we 
live, or with the end of the century which is 
past. It stands on the neutral ground be- 
tween the coarse immorality of Smollett and 
Fielding and the psychology, sociology, fe- 
male-suffrage, faith-destroying fiction to which 
feverish mankind now turns for its intellectu- 
al recreation. We become interested in the 
Vernon Family from the moment we meet the 
seniors on the homeward-bound Indian steam- 
er, sailing up Channel towards the Isle of 
Wight,and eager to renew the acquaintance 


of the juniors who had been sent on ahead for 
climatic and educational reasons; and we can- 
not help agreeing with Dalrymple Vernon that 
his parents are “ Spiffers,” which is a new word 
to us, and which is defined as “ stunners, down- 


right, regular bricks.” He says, “ Why, mo- 
ther’s like another chum, only, oh, ever so 
much better!’ This is the secret of her Home 
Influence, upon this is based her Recompense 
in the end, this is the key-stone of the whole 
structure. Blessed is the nan whose Mother is 
his chum ; and ever so much more so! 

What Vernon and Will do on their return to 
the East, what happens to Mrs. Vernon and to 
those of her sons who remain in the old coun- 
try, cannot be told here. But the picture of 
the simple summer holiday of the re-united 
household, full of the charm of novelty, the 
delight of returning health, the pleasure of 
greeting old friends, the sense of rest and satis- 
faction, mingled with warm sunshine, profound 
contentment with themselves, with each other, 
and with the present, is prescribed to patients 
suffering from an over-dose of what has been 
styled that morbidly unreal analysis of un- 
pleasant social questions, and that vulgar im- 
itation of the worst kind of personal journal- 
ism, which pass for fiction in the present year 
of our Lord. 

° A Devoted Couple. A Novel. By J. Masterman. 
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J. Masterman writes like one who has had 
some experience of domestic comforts and do- 
mestic cares, who has, at some time, been 
at least half of A Devoted Couple; like one 
who knows what parental feelings are, but 
whether as a Mother or a Father there is yo 
thing on the title-page or in the text to show. 
The name J. Masterman appears in the trades 
catalogues, and in the Dictionaries of Authors, 
as the writer of several books. “The Fatal 
Error” was published so long ago as 1864, 
when the first illustrated, and the ninth regu- 
lar, edition of “Daisy Chain” was going 
through the press; and “ Half a Dozen Daugh- 
ters” bears the date of 1871, when Miss Yonge 
was still read and her influence was still felt - 
but whether J. Masterman is Jane or John, 
Joseph or Josephine, is nowhere recorded. One 
good mother, however, who has been very 
successful with her children, and particular) 
so with her son-in-law, declares that the au- 
thor of this story must be a woman; for no 
man, she thinks, could write so tenderly of all 
the details of a happy home life; and she be- 
lieves, also, that if there were more such Ia- 
thers and Mothers, and more such happy 
Homes, there would be fewer crimes and better 
men and women in the world. 


Stiru another pleasant story of the 
month, which can be recommended to the oc- 
ecupants of steamer-chairs or hammocks, is 
The Price of a Pearl,‘ by a lady who signs her- 
self Eleanor Holmes. The book was worth 
reading, even if the Pearl is not worth the 
Price its possessor paid for it. The love of 
parents for their children or of children for 
their parents is not part of the setting of this 
jewel; for most of the characters are orphans 
or half-orphans. The Pearl was the daughter 
of Archdeacon Merry weather of Fingall. Her 
mother died before the little girl was old 
enough to realize, even dimly, the irreparable 
nature of such a loss to any child; and her 
father’s only attitude towards her was one of 
over-indulgence. He paid no attention to 
her moral or her intellectual training, he gave 
her no dog or no bird to soften her, and he 
knew no more of her inner life, or of the mo- 
tive power that guided it, than if she had 
been a Hottentot ora Malay. The difference 
between her career and that of the boys born 
to the Devoted Couple is, naturally, marked 
and decided; and the two writers, although 
they do not know it, and do not intend it, are 
working together to point, by contrast, the 
same moral. . 

How far the value of this Pearl in question 
depends upon the nature of the bivalve mollusk 
in which it was originally secreted, or upon 
the skill, or lack of skill, of the polishers who 
prepared it for market, it is not easy to say. 
It certainly was not a very regular Pear! or 
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very fine in color to begin with, and it does 
not improve very much by handling or by ex- 
perience. Physically, Pearl was made up of 
violent contradictions. She had fair hair and 
very dark eyebrows and eyelashes. The eyes 
themselves startled the beholder by being al- 
most as green as sea-water, while the com- 
plexion was as nearly colorless as could be 
consistent with the possession of super health 
and unflagging energy. She was not tall; but 
it so happened that tall women sometimes 
looked insignificant beside her. She was not 
haughty, but she made strangers afraid of her. 
And although she was young when she was in- 
troduced to her readers, she gave the impres- 
sion to casual acquaintances of having had 
immense and varied experience. Mentally she 
was as contradictory as was her personal ap- 
pearance; and her creator describes her in a 
few words as aspiring, unbalanced, faithless, 
credulous, impulsive, and vacillating. How 
much she needed maternal affection and guid- 
ance can readily be seen. Things would have 
gone very differently with her if she had been 
the sister of Mrs. Vernon’s sons, but her story, 
perhaps, would not have been half so enter- 
taining; and what poor Hector MacAdam 


misses as the husband of the Pearl, the public 
gains in the perusal of her life. 


With Edged Tools*® is a story of to-day in 
which there is no Mother of any kind, and only 
two Fathers. The first of these dies by his 
own hand in an early chapter, and the second, 
a Voltairean old gentleman, teaches his son 
that Self, and Self alone, reigus in the world; 
that the thing called Love, with a capital L, is 
nearly all self, and that it finally dies in the 
arms of Self, with a capital 8S. And he even 
goes so far as to assert that a father’s love, or 
a son’s, or a mother’s is merely a matter of con- 
venience, and vanishes when Self asserts itself. 
He would have made friends with Pearl Merry- 
weather, this cynical Sir John, and the Ver- 
nous would not have cared for his society at 
all. Fortunately his own son thinks out things 
on his own account, and differs with his “ Goy- 
ernor” in the matters of Love and Self; and 
even the Governor does not believe altogether 
in his own doctrines. When Mother is called 
“The Old Lady,” and when Father is styled 
“The Governor,” then filial love, with a little 
1,is apt to be nothing more than an assertion 
of Self,and a simple matter of convenience. 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, the author of 
“With Edged Tools,” will be remembered as 
the writer of two good novels reviewed in 
these columns in former years. The first, 
“The Phantom Future,” treats of a peculiar 
side of English social life which has met with 
little attention even in England. Its central 
figure is a British barmaid, one of the best of 
a class which is by no means all bad, and for 
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its novelty’s sake, and for its own sake, it was 
received with marked attention. The second 
story, “From One Generation to Another,” is 
more serious in conception and execution, and 
it is based upon a sort of physiological fatalism 
which may be, and may not be, an expression 
of Mr. Merriman’s own sentiments ; and it, too, 
was read with interest by those who think, as 
well as by those who read only to be amused. 
The present tale is one of wild adventure 
rather than a portrayal of any of the isms of 
the day. It describes a strange and exciting 


journey into Central Africa, and the search for 


a new and almost priceless drug by two young 
Englishmen who are both motherless and are 
mixed up in their love, and it touches upon 
the love-affairs of two young English mother- 
less girls, who handle rather carelessly the 
sharp weapon which cuts one of them, at least, 
both ways. It has a charm of style which isa 
little rare in works of its class, and it contains, 
now and then, bits of wisdom and common- 
sense which are well worth quoting. “Itisa 
singular thing,” says the author, “that the 
young persons who succeed in the ball-room 
rarely succeed on the larger or rougher floor 
of life. Your belle of the ball, like your Senior 
Wrangler, never seems to do much afterwards 
—and Afterwards in Life.” Elsewhere he 
adds that “it is not after all the life which 
makes the man. ‘There are gentle backwoods- 
men, and ruffians among those who live in 
drawing-rooms.” The meeting with occasional 
remarks like these is apt to convince one that 
there is more in the book than the story, and 
that it is not a book to be skimmed. The 
careless reader who “ skips” two short lines in 
one of the final chapters, where Jack asks his 
Governor if he shall put some coals on the fire, 
and is told, “ Yes, my boy, do!” will miss the 
whole point of the narrative, and lose the care- 
fully concealed moral that Love is not Self 
after all. 


Mrs. HumpHry Warpb’s Marcella’ was the 
subject of so much enthusiastic anticipation 
before it appeared, and it has been the sub- 
ject of so much injudicious praise since it ap- 
peared, that it is difficult for the impartial re- 
viewer to take it up with anything like the 
freedom from prejudice which it certainly de- 
serves. Its characters are said to be very ex- 
traordinary ; it is said to be written with daz- 
zling cleverness; we are told that no pen has 
ever pictured English landscape better; that 
a vivid imagination has never dashed a more 
fascinating glamour over the reader than in 
this book; that womanly genius was never 
more forcibly revealed through elegant descrip- 
tions of pathetic scenes; that Mrs. Ward’s 
voice is the voice of an artist, by the grace of 
God as well as by the nurture of the schools; 
that it is easily the greatest novel written by 
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a woman since the pen fell from George Eliot’s 
hand; and, naturally, we expect either to be 
enormously impressed or grievously disappoint- 
ed. It is assuredly a strong book, easily the 
strongest of the month; it undoubtedly ex- 
hibits much thought and elaborate care; with- 
out question it is worthy of sincere and delib- 
erate consideration. But it is hardly so great 
as its admirers say it is, it is not so great, in 
its way, as is “ Perlycross” or “ Trilby,” its 
contemporaries, nor does it equal the works 
which came from George Eliot’s pev. Such, 
at least, is the impression it makes upon one 
pleased, but not enraptured, reader. It is a 
book with a mission; not so didactic as is 
“ Middlemarch,” more artistic, as a novel, than 
is “Felix Holt,” but without the inspired ge- 
nius of either; and the lesson it teaches, what- 
ever may have been its author’s intention, is 
not the divine right of Socialism. Marcella, 
as well as Mrs. Ward, leaves the suspicion that 
she is a Socialist in her conscience, but not al- 
ways a Socialist in her judgment. 

Marcella herself, like some of the heroines 
upon whom we bave commented briefly here, 
suffers bitterly from the absence of good home 
influences. We tind her, in the opening chap- 
ter, an inmate of an English boarding-school, 
“a plain, nanghty child, whom nobody cared 
about, whose mother never wrote to her”; and 
later we are told that “her parents were not 
her friends, and did not possess her confidence.” 
What Marcella becomes, therefore, what she 
accomplishes, is due entirely to herself—and to 
Mrs. Ward. There is something noble and at- 
tractive in her personal sacrifice, in her eager- 
ness for the regeneration of the world and 
for the reform of social abuses; and there is a 
great deal that is natural, and characteristic 
of her sex,in her lack of method and of con- 
servative tact, and in her frank and ready con- 
fession of her waywardness and her mistakes. 

Marcella is an interesting creation, if she 
does not cast a fascinating glamour over us; 
and her story as a story is absorbing, even if it 
does not thrill. She has lovers and experiences, 
she is happy and unhappy, she does good and 
she does harm, she is foolish and she is wise, 
she meets friends and she makes enemies, 
murder comes into her life, and she sleeps in a 
haunted room; all of these are commonplace 
in themselves, but not as Mrs. Ward has set 
them down. Marcella confesses once that she 
has not patience to read many books through ; 
but few readers who begin “ Marcella” will 
lack patience to finish it; and even those who 
have no sympathy with Socialism in any of 
its forms, who do not care for pictures of Eng- 
lish landscapes, who are bored by elegant de- 
scriptions, will sit up o’ nights to learn the re- 
sult of the trial for murder, to discover what 
is to be Marcella’s fate, to get a glimpse of the 
ghost which never appears. 


Tuts Ghost has long been an important fac- 


tor in British fiction. The spirit of Hamlet’s 
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father, doomed for a certain time to walk the 
night, is still seen upon the stage, even at 
matinée performances; and the spectre of 
Marley, as dead as a door-nail it will be re- 
membered, made life very unpleasant, in “The 
Christmas Carol,” for his surviving partner. 
These were tragic, or at least serious, phantoms. 
The comic Ghost is a later invention. He ap- 
pears periodically and in unexpected places; 
and in this age of irreverence, when Supersti- 
tion itself has become defunct, he often haunts 
the pages of the best of the English and Amer- 
ican magazines. Who was originally responsi- 
ble for him is not very clear. He figures in 
“The Rival Ghosts” of Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews; as “The Transferred Ghost” of Mr. 
Frank Stockton; as “The Recording Spook ” 
of Mr. H. C. Banner; he skips and plays “In 
Castle Perilous,” by Mr. Lang; and he makes 
himself seen and felt in stories by Mr. Besant, 
Mr. Anstey, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Lewis Car- 
roll, and others; but to Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs belongs the distinction of first making 
a collection of humorous apparitions. These 
he has put into one volume, which is called by 
the name of its opening tale, The Water Ghost, 
and Others.’ The damp and dewy lady who 
rose up out of the floor of the best bedroom at 
Harrowby Hall on the night of the 24th of 
December, for so many years, was not, as Mr. 
Bangs explains, The Lady of the Lake or Lit- 
tle Sallie Waters, but the bogie of a fair 
maiden who threw herself into the sea, some 
centuries ago, because her father had been un- 
kind enough to furnish the chamber—which 
she subsequently haunted—with pink and 
yellow, knowing all the time that blue and 
gray formed the only combination of color she 
could tolerate. She therefore made things 
very moist and uncomfortable for her father, 
and for all his descendants during many gen- 
erations, on Christmas Eve; until Mr. Bangs’s 
hero hits upon the ingenious plan of freezing 
her stiff, on one particularly frosty Christmas 
Eve, and keeping her locked up for evermore 
in a cold-storage warehouse in London City. 
The idea is certainly an original one, and there 
is a vein of equally quaint originality running 
through all his extravagant and erring ap- 
paritions, whether they live in sea or fire, 
earth or air. It is to be regretted, however, 
that Mr. Bangs does not permit himself to in- 
dulge his fancy in the portrayal of the spec- 
tres of our Home Pets as well as of our domes- 
tic circle. He calls from the vasty deep the 
shade of a cook, and he fills our front stoops 
and our bath-rooms with supernatural pres- 
ences, but he does not treat us to the banshee 
of a bull-pup, nor does he haunt our rabbit- 
hutches or our mouse-traps. Let us hope 
that he will startle us, some day, with the 
spook of a spider, or the ghost of a goat. 
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LTRUISM is derived from Alter, another ; 
p and it is defined as “a term first em- 
ployed by the French philosopher Comte, to 
denote the benevolent instincts and emotions 
in general, or action prompted by them; the 
opposite of Egoism”; while Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer is quoted as saying that “only in the com- 
paratively rare cases where the anonymous 
benefaction is from one who can ill afford the 
money or the labor required, does generosity 
rise to that highest form in which altruis- 
tic gratification outbalances egoistic gratifica- 
tion.” 

A Traveler from Altruria’ is an amiable, un- 
selfish gentleman whom Mr. Howells brings 
from that land of total personal abnegation, 
which is supposed to lie somewhere south of 
the South Pole, and to be bounded on all sides 
by mountains of philanthropy and by oceans 
of loving-kindness ; where evil is never wrought, 
either by want of thought or by want of heart ; 
where the Golden Rule is the only Rule; where 
charity is the first and the greatest of all 
things, and where the women vote. He is an 
unusually intelligent and observant traveller, 
who comes to this country by way of the Brit- 
ish Isles—concerning which he neglects to 
record his impressions, however—and upon 
an earnest voyage of discovery. He visits a 
New England summer resort of the stereo- 
typed kind; he is brought in contact with an 
author, a banker, a clergyman, a woman of 
society, and the aboriginal residents of the 
place. He impresses everybody favorably; 
he talks much, he listens more; and he does 
curious altruistic and unconventional things, 
such as helping the hotel porter with his 
trunk, and relieving the overladen waitress of 
the tray full of little cups and dishes which 
she is carrying into the dining-room. No 
doubt he will write a startling book about us 
when he returns to his own biessed country, 
but unfortunately, while he is here, he is more 
anxious to learn than to teach, and he im- 
bibes more useful knowledge than he imparts. 
We gather, in a vague way, at different times, 
and from various conversations, however, that 
the inhabitants of Altruria are not all equal 
in physical gifts or in mental qualifications, 
that they are merely equal in duties and in 
personal and political rights; that a man can- 
not do what he pleases in Altruria, even with 
his own, unless he pleases to do what is 
proper and to do it for the public good ; that, 
in Altruria, no man works for his living, but 
every man works for the living of others ; that 
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in all Altruria there is not a furrow driven, 
nor a swarth mown, not a hammer struck on 
house or on ship, not a stitch sewn, nor a stone 
laid, not a line written, nor a sheet printed, 
not a temple raised, nor an engine built—no- 
thing whatever done without an eye to beau- 
ty as well as to use; that Mr. Howells’s par- 
ticular Altrurian never made any money in 
his life, never wanted to make money, and 
thinks it absolutely wrong to make money—the 
italics being his own. All this is very inter- 
esting, but a little too unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing to those of us who cannot ques- 
tion the Altrurian directly, and who have lit- 
tle hope, and less chance, of studying Altruria 
for ourselves—on the spot. And when the 
old farmer, in Chapter XI., asks, “ When are 
you going to get to Altrury? We know all 
about Ameriky!” we cannot help joining in 
the applause which follows the interruption. 
“Tt’s like this,” adds the old farmer: “I paid 
my dolla’ to hear about a country where there 
wa’n’t no co’perations, nor no monop’lies, nor 
no buyin’ up cou’ts; and I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have allegory shoved down my throat, instead 
of a true history, noways!” 

Mr. Howells does not pretend to be writing 
true history, however, and he does not ask us 
to swallow his allegory. To quote one of his 
own characters, his Altrurian attempts to so- 
lidify the pretty soap-bubble worlds created 
by Plato, More, Bacon, Campanella, Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, and Mr. Edward Bellamy ; and a 
beautiful soap-bubble he makes it, even if it 
is unsubstantial, nebulous, and evanescent. 
It has all the colors of the lunar rainbow, 
even if it is built upon the baseless fabric of 
adream. The talk is bright and sparkling, 
if not conclusive; and the book will entertain 
its readers, even if it will not move them to try 
to make the world the better for their living 
init. But, alas, it brings us no nearer to Al- 
truria than we were before; and, alas, perhaps, 
we do not want to go. 

There is an Altruria, somewhere; and when 
One came therefrom to tell us about it, nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, we crucified Him! 


OLD Uncle Mose and little Duke, the leading 
figures in “ Duke’s Christmas,” a charming dia- 
lect story by Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, are, 
in a way, descendants of the original Altru- 
rians, although neither of them has the least 


idea of it. It is true that they do not always 
do to their neighbors as they would be done 
by, particularly in the matter of their neigh- 
bors’ poultry; but they certainly love each 
other almost as weH as they love themselves, 
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and there is something Utopian in the devo- 
tion of grandfather to grandson, and in the 
affection of grandson for grandfather, which 
is Altrnrian enough to have satisfied Mr. 
Howells’s Altrurian himself. The doctrine of 
advanced Socialism is strongly embodied in 
Uncle Mose’s theory regarding the chickens, 
which, of their own accord, go to him to be 
stolen. He is too good a church-member to 
rob a hen-roost, but when strange fowls come 
a-fooling round and biting on his fish-lines, 
after making themselves “a puffec nuisance 
by seratchin’ dus’ clean inter his eyes ev’ry 
time he walks down the road,” he feels justi- 
fied in twisting the necks of the “impudent 
things ”’—for his own benefit. “ Duke’s Christ- 
mas” is the last, and, perhaps, the best, of a 
collection of short stories bound together in 
one neat little book to which Mrs. Stuart has 
given the title of the initial tale, Carlotta’s 
Intended.? The author’s rare gifts as a writer 
of pathetic and sympathetic sketches of the 
simple negro race she knew so well before the 
war, were shown in her previous volume called 
“A Golden Wedding,” published some year 
and a half ago. Her style is pleasant and 
easy; her dialect seems to be natural and 
correct, and it does not weary; her familiarity 
with plantation life is exhibited on every 
page, and very few of the present-day annalists 
of the blacks can excel her in originality or 
in expression. 

The human thumb, curiously enough, has 
suddenly sprung into prominence in fiction. 
For some months we have been following, with 
no little interest, Mr. Mark Twain’s Pudd’n- 
head Wilson as he has gradually developed 
his hypothesis that the physiological auto- 
graph consisting of the delicate lines or corru- 
gations which Nature prints upon the inside 
of the tips of the digits are the only absolute 
birth-marks or proofs of personal identity; and 
Mrs. Stuart’s Lucetta, in “Christmas Geese,” 
has a felon on her thumb, the delicate, profes- 
sional poulticing of which, by the village doc- 
tor, is an important factor in the working out 
of the story of her life, and the subject of certain 
soliloquizing on her part which is worth repeat- 
ing. “I’m might’ly proud this thumb -j’int 
didn’t shed,” she remarks to herself, as she 
walks the floor with it one particularly trying 
night. “Somehow nobody don’t seem to have 
proper respec’ for their thumbs, nohow, tell 
somethin’ goes wrong with one of ’em, an’ they 
see what a gift for discipline lays in the little 
things ef they one-t gets their backs up. To 
look at this little underhanded, hump-shoul- 
dered stub, a person couldn’t believe it could 
strike the terror it did. They wasn’t a atom 
in me for two solid weeks that didn’t pay its 
respec’s to that thumb. But I’m mighty glad 
to’ve had that bone sound. I'd hate to be in 
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any part mislaid at the resurrection....They 
wouldn’t be no earthly excuse for it; an’ ef [ 
was a bone short, I’d feel that I oughtn’t never 
to let it get away from me, less’n something 
might happen ’fore I'd get it back.” And 
then she tells how she thinks she saved it by 
promising the Lord that she would play no 
more dance music for parties, how she “ wras- 
tled purty severe” with her spirit before she 
came to the decision, and how the moment she 
gave her word it settled back to its socket, 
and there it staid. 

This specimen will give the reader a fair 
idea of Mrs. Stuart’s humorous philosophy; and 
as a study of the thumb, it is of value in itself. 


As a fitting corollary to Lucetta’s discourse 
upon the hump-shouldered stub which the 
scientists describe as the finger with but two 
phalanges, we have this month, from the pen 
of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel a complete novel, 
called The Potter’s Thumb,? which derives its 
name from a common proverb among the peo- 
ple of India. “Lo! when the potter works on 
the clay,” they say, “his hand sometimes slips 
in the moulding!” An unhappy native mo- 
ther is shown to us in the opening paragraph 
as sitting in the heap of dust known as Hodi- 
nuggar—the Old City—with her dying child 
in her lap. “It’s the potter’s thumb,” she ex- 
plains; “‘many are born so in this place, and 
many die of it. It leaves a furrow, and then 
in the firing the pot cracks. Sometimes there 
is a mark. This one had it clear when he 
came; sometimes none can see it, but ’tis there 
all the same—all the same. The potter's 
thumb has slipped; the pot will crack in the 
firing.” 

How many pots crack, and how many pots 
are saved,as the story goes on, need not be 
told here. Some of the pots are not worth 
saving, some are too good to be lost so soon ; 
all of them, however, have a character and a 
style of their own, and most of them deserve 
the study and the respect of the collector. 
The clay from which they are made is fine 
clay, and it is well fired; the glaze and the 
design are generally pleasing, and even wheu 
the pots are not strikingly beautiful or grace- 
ful in themselves, the hand of the moulder 
rarely slips in their manufacture, unless with 
a premeditated intention to destroy. 

Mrs. Steel is doing for the Hindus of the 
far East what Mrs. Stuart is doing for the 
Southern Blacks of our own continent. Her 
knowledge of them appears to be intimate, 
and not of the superficial kind. They are not 
the East-Indians we meet in “The Phantom 
*Rickshaw ” or in “The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd,” but they are quite as interesting, and 
they are, no doubt, the real Hindus who are 
leading the real Hindu life exhibited to the 
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people of the New World as they rarely have 
been exhibited before. Their creator is the 
wife of an English civil officer who has lived 
some twenty years in India and among the 
people. Her first published work was a cook- 
book for Anglo-Indians; her second, written 
after her return to her native country, was a 
volume of short stories called “ From the Five 
Rivers,” which attracted no little attention 
when it first appeared in 1893. In it, as in the 
present longer tale, she pictures the scenes and 
scenery of India with unusual strength and 
vividness. The description of the burning of 
the tents, in Chapter VI. of “The Potter’s 
Thumb,” merits some of the praise which par- 
tial critics have lately been lavishing upon 
the author of “Marcella”; and Mr. Howells 
and his Altrurian will appreciate the reflec- 
tion of Chandni—a bad pot—as she passes the 
camp in which lay the rival English mem--not 
a very perfect pot—who had succeeded so 
easily where she herself had failed. “The 
lights were out,” writes Mrs. Steel, “in all the 
tents save two, and the double row of gleam- 
ing white roofs struck even Chandni’s insensi- 
bility with a savage recognition of undeserved 
peace and security. They were no better than 
she; no better than those shadowy crouching 
figures of the village evil-characters, set out, 
here and there, to watch and keep ward, on 
the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief 
—a plan which at least secures a deserving 
criminal, should aught occur. For it must 
never be forgotten that the strange hybrid 
between altruism and egoism, which we call 
a scapegoat, first saw the light in the East!” 


A Prodigal in Love,* by Miss Emma Wolf, is 
written in a lighter vein. It is a pretty domes- 
tic story, of a family of motherless girls cared 
for, and tended, and brought up by the hand of 
an elder sister, who is mother, and father, and 
sister, and brother, and guardian, all in one. 
The scenes are laid in San Francisco, and the 


time is the present. After we overcome the 
prejudice inspired by the personal descriptions, 
we learn to like the characters, despite their 
wealth of golden hair, their luminous hazel 
eyes, their finely chiselled noses, their mouths 
steeled by sudden stubborn intolerance, their 
rounded, satiny wrists, the flashes of their 
white teeth, the grave music of their tender, 
peaceful voices, the impulsive color of their 
olive cheeks, the refractory curls which are 
tossed back from their childish foreheads, and 
the glowing wine of summer which emanates 
from every inch of their wholesome physiques. 
When one has left school one is apt to rebel, 
somehow, against a hero who has a finely chis- 
elled nose, and against a heroine whose face is 
crowned with a wealth of pale, lustreless gold- 
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en braids, and one begins to long for a Roches- 
ter whose nasal bone is broken, and for a 
Pauline who wears a wig, or at least a false 
front. 

The title of the book is an attractive but 
not a very happy one; and the reader is un- 
certain as to which of the four leading char- 
acters is really “A Prodigal in Love”: the 
husband who dissipates his love upon his 
wife’s sister, the wife who squanders her love 
upon her sister’s lover, the man who gives his 
love to the woman who says she can never re- 
turn it, or the woman who spends all her love 
upon those who are dependent upon it, and 
upon her. This last, the voluntary scapegoat 
of them all, a scapegoat actuated solely by 
altruism, with hardly a shadow of egoism in 
her composition, is perhaps the most lovable 
of all Miss Wolf's creations; but the interest 
will centre about the love-affairs of the prodi- 
gals who marry each other against their mu- 
tual wills. Their story will remind those of 
us who went to school a good many years ago 
of a novel called “ The Semi-attached Couple,” 
and it will suggest to more recent graduates 
the history of Mr. E. P. Roe’s farmer who “ Fell 
in Love with his Wife ;” both of which pleased 
if they did not thrill us, 


THE report which came across the ocean 
not very long since that “another Barrie had 
arisen in Scotland” seemed almost too good to 
be true. But another Barrie, and another 
Stevenson, has arisen in that Northern firma- 
ment of literary stars, and his name is §. R. 
Crockett. He is a clergyman—probably of 
the Free Kirk, for we are told that he got the 
rudiments of his education in a Free Kirk 
school, at Castle Douglas; he was graduated 
from the University of Edinburgh; and he is not 
yet thirty-five years of age. He began to write 
verses about 1885; and in 1891 he gave to the 
world “ The Stickit Minister and Some Common 
Men,” a series of brief studies of Scottish life 
and character which rivalled the tales of Mr. 
Barrie, and gave unqualified pleasure to the 
students of Common Men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

His latest work, The Raiders,’ bears the date 
of the current year. Itis a story of adventure 
in Scotland, during the reign of the First 
Hanoverian king, and it goes far to prove that 
the field of Scottish romance, broken by Scott 
and harrowed by Stevenson, is still fertile 
enough to bear rich and wholesome crops. Its 
author is quoted as saying that the author of 
“Waverley,” after the author of “ Kidnapped,” 
was his master, as he is the master of them 
all; but with all due respect to Mr. Steven- 
son, Mr. Crockett comes as near to the Master 
as do any of the Master’s pupils in our own 
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generation. He is a man of broad mind who 
writes with a facile pen. He is quick to see, 
and he has the rare faculty of making others 
see what he sees himself. He is even more 
familiar with his Highlanders and his Low- 
landers than are Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Steel fa- 
miliar with their Negroes and their Hindus, 
because he is of them, born of them, as well as 
living among them ever since he was born. 
He has all of Mr, Barrie’s humor and pathos, 
all of his tenderness and strong feeling ; and 
he has, combined therewith, all of Mr. Steven- 
son’s powers of concentration, all of his gifts 
of exciting and holding the interest of his 
readers to the end. “The Raiders” belongs 
to the school of “A Gentleman of France,” 
briefly noticed in these columns the other 
month, but it is a better book in many ways; 
and in some respects it belongs to the school 
of “Lorna Doone,” without, of course, being 
so good. The Laird of Rathan is a Scotch 
John Ridd, and Mr. Crockett, without realiz- 
ing it, perhaps, has stood at the knee of Black- 
more as often as he has sat at the feet of 
Stevenson. 

The only fault the American reader can find 
with Mr. Crockett is his dialect, which is quite 
as intelligible even to Americans as is that of 
Mrs. Stuart; and the only query which lin- 
guists can raise is as to the correctness of the 
term “ Dago” as applied to the Italians in Scot- 
land almost two hundred years ago; and that 
might have been a slip of the pen. 

It may be that “The Raiders” is founded 
upon fact; that many of its people did once 
exist; that most of its more prominent inci- 
dents are taken from history or from local tra- 
dition; that Captain Yawkins was a real man 
bearing that name, who once rammed his wig 
into the muzzle of his cannon, and shot it, in 
contempt and defiance, at his pursuing enemy ; 
but the manner of telling all this is Mr. Crock- 
ett’s own, and cannot be too highly praised. 
The chapters upon “ Auld Wives Clavers” and 
“The Defence of the Cave” are worthy of Mr. 
Barrie or of Mr. Stevenson; and of the short 
paragraph devoted to the death of John Heron 
of Isle Rathan, Mr. Blackmore need not feel 
ashamed. ‘“‘ Aweel no,’ he answered, very 
calm. ‘I am no a man to mak’ a to-do about 
deein’. I bid ye guid-nicht, my son Patrick.’ 
And so passed, as one might fall on sleep.” 


Tue moral of Three Weeks in Politics* seems 
to be that three weeks in politics is enough! 
The volume is a history of twenty-one days 
which were devoted last spring to a contest 
for the office of Mayor of a suburban city, 
called Phillipseburg-on-the-Nepperhan. The 
candidates were a Democratic poet and a Re- 
publican coal-dealer. The result, as flashed 
over the country by electric wire, was that 
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coal came to the top, that the poet was spared 
to literature by an overwhelming majority, 
and that the Administration at Washington 
was severely rebuked; which must have wor- 
ried the Administration! The enthusiastic 
young gentleman who tells the story of the 
election, and of the electioneering, is styled 
the Idiot, but he is a very wise Idiot indeed, 
with no small amount of common-sense, keen 
observation, and dry humor in his composi- 
tion; and his experiences should be of great 
value to other idiots who want to reform the 
body- politic, and to save their country by 
holding offices themselves. Mr. Bangs has 
studied his subject carefully, he is certainly 
qualified to speak upon it as an expert, and 
some of his conclusions are well worth repeat- 
ing. He shows very emphatically the impor- 
tance of liberality in the matter of beer, and of 
self-denial in the matter of wearing a new 
silk hat and patent-leather shoes, after the 
nomination; and he becomes very eloquent 
upon the question of “nerve” during a cam- 
paign. The Poet, he says, acquired a nerve 
which in office would be fine, but which in the 
struggle for office is the last thing a man ought 
to have. “If you’ve ever, any of you, been in 
politics,” he adds, “you’ve possibly noticed 
that if a candidate is to come out like a lion, 
he’s got to go in like a lamb, and retain his 
lamblike qualities until the votes are counted. 
After the votes are counted, he can be any ani- 
mal he pleases.” And then we are told that the 
Poet was a lamb during the first of the three 
weeks, a bear during the second, and a perfect 
hyena during the third. What would have 
become of him if the contest had been pro- 
longed sufficiently to have enabled him to 
make an entire menagerie of himself, Mr. 
Bangs does not attempt to conjecture. Beer 
and the high hat, however, were the real fac- 
tors that led to the Poet’s defeat. He refused 
absolutely to open a single keg, and on one 
memorable night he attended a mass-meeting 
in full evening dress, despite the threats of 
the chairman to resign if the candidate did 
not go home and put on a sack-coat. ‘ Cut- 
aways is bad enough,” said the presiding 
officer, ‘‘ but claw-hammers is ruin. Who pro- 
posed this man anyway ?” 

Mr. Bangs’s admirable treatise upon local 
politics in the United States would have been 
of no little value as a band-book to “The 
Traveler from Altruria”; and it is greatly to 
be regretted, for the sake of the feelings of 
those who urge Woman Suffrage, that it did 
not appear some time earlier in the campaign. 
There certainly would have been less anxiety 
to strike the word “Male” out of the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, if the 
office-seeker of the future had been assured 
that she would have “ to set up the beer,” and 
that she could not wear low-necked gowns at 
Primaries; and we thus might have been 
spared the degrading spectacle of a “deal” 
with the Populists in the Far West! 








BY 


R. GEORGE DU MAURIER did a very 
N courageous thing when he attempted to 
rival his own first romance. Sheridan, all his 
life, was afraid of the avkhor of “The School for 
Seandal,” and Mr. du Maurier, upon the same 
grounds, had every reason to fear the author 
of “Peter Ibbetson,” a very remarkable piece 
of work, no matter how practised the hand 
from which it came, and almost phenomenal as 
coming from the pen of a mere apprentice in 
the craft of letters. Trilby,' however, is even 
better, and stronger, and more original than 
the story which preceded it. Its scenes, like 
those of “Peter Ibbetson,” are laid in Paris, 
and in the early fifties, when Mr. du Maurier 
and some of the rest of us were young, and 
when all the world was green. He introduces 
us to the student life in the Latin Quarter, 
with which he himself was so familiar, and 
to men and women whom he himself must 
have known. Mr. &. J. Poynter, Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong, avd Mr. Marks were his studio 
companions; and their friends in England 
recognize “bits” of each of them in the fig- 
ures which Mr. du Maurier draws; while it 
is whispered by Mr. du Maurier himself that 
Little Billee is based upon the late Frederick 
Walker, although that very clever and very 
promising young artist was not of their set, 
and hardly of their time. They are a group 
of brilliant men—painters, sculptors, authors, 
musicians—who indulge in a little work and 
a little play to keep them going, who enjoy a 
little warmth and a little light of love’s be- 
stowing, who have a little fun to match the 
sorrow of each day’s going, and who are buoy- 
ed up by not a little trust that when they die 
they will reap their own sowing. And they 
sing, of all songs, the delightful “Ben Bolt” 
of our own domestic studios and drawing- 
rooms; a curious ballad, certainly, to be found 
in the mouths of English students in the cap- 
ital of France, because it came from America 
when America was supposed to have had no 
music in its soul, and no literature to set to its 
melodies. Mr. Thomas Dunn English, the cre- 
ator of the Sweet Alice whose hair was so 
brown, is still living among us, and it must be 
very gratifying to him to find that his charm- 
ing refrain is still remembered by the old boys 
of a far country, and of almost half a century 
ago. 

Trilby, who gives her name to Mr. du Mau- 
rier’s latest romance, is, in the beginning ot 
her career, a professional model—and an ama- 
teur Camille. She comes from the people ; she 
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was born in Paris, of an Irish father and of a 
Scottish mother, and she possesses all the vir- 
tues—but one. The evil she did, before she 
learned to do better things, was done from 
want of thought rather than from want of 
heart; perhaps it was done from too much 
heart, and it was done because she had never 
been taught the difference between evil and 
good, between what is right and what is 
wrong. She is a dangerous, a daring, but not 
a coarse character; very difficult to handle in 
fiction, and she is handled by Mr. du Maurier 
in a very delicate and a very masterly way. 
She sits for the head and the hands to lots of 
people, she says, for the feet to others—she 
has wondrously beautiful feet — but, as she 
puts it, she “sits for the altogether” to a se- 
lect few only. And it is as “the altogether,” 
mentally, not physically, that Mr. du Maurier 
draws her for us. “Trilby was about as tall 


as Miss Ellen Terry,” says Mr. du Maurier— 
“and that is a charming height, J think.” And 
once, when her great sorrow came, he describes 
her as smiling “in a forlorn sort of a way, with 
the upper lip drawn tight against her teeth, 
as if some one were pulling her back by the 


lobes of her ears.” The great masters never 
made a better, or stronger, or more original 
picture of the physical expression of mental 
agony than that; and it is little touches like 
these, now and then, which make Mr. du Mau- 
rier so charming, we think—which make him 
suggest, somehow, more of Thackeray than any 
man who has written English since Thack- 
eray’s day, and which make his work, as a 
writer, so charming to those of us who, in the 
fifties, were brought up on Thackeray. “It 
is ‘The Ballad of the Bouillabaisse’ all over 
again!” to quote Mr. du Maurier himself, at 
the end of one of his own descriptive pas- 
sages of that artist life in Paris 

It is sometimes a difficult matter for the 
conductor of this Department of the Maga- 
zine to say enough about certain books. His 
only difficulty in talking about “ Trilly,” and 
her friends, is not to say so much that none of 
the other books of the month—admirable as 
each chances to be—are likely to get a word 
at all. He could write his regulation four 
thousand words about “ Trilby,” and then go 
on to the same extent in the next number, 
without telling of half the pleasure that 
“Trilby” has given him, or how he read it, 
over and over, as it appeared in serial form, 
how he has read it in book form, in the advance 
sheets, and will read it once more when it is 
beund. And then will read it afresh! Is it 
not the Ballad of the Bouillabaisse all over 
again, and in sterling prose? Is it not Bouil- 
labaisse itself—a noble dish, a sort of broth, or 
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soup, or stew of everything that is delightful, 
in Bohemia? Is it not a kind of hotehpotch 
of all sorts of the queer fishes who used to 
gather in the Latin Quarter—green herbs, red 
peppers, muscles, soles, onions, garlic, roach, 
unddace? And isit not cooked and served as 
nobody but the chief of English story-tellers 
ever prepared it before? 

Of the illustrations with which this dish is 
garnished, nothing more can be said than that 
they are the work of Mr. George du Maurier! 

A Goop many years before the days of Tril- 
by, or of Mr. du Maurier, there went to Paris a 
young student in the art of war, who carved 
for himself, out of nothing, the most wonderful 
figure in the whole history of modern times; 
and the truth of his story is stranger than any 
fiction that was ever written. He achieved, 
during his life,everything that was likely to 
make him immortal—except a Boswell; and 
now, at the end of almost a century, something 
very like a Boswell has been thrust tpon him. 

M.de Méneval, in his Memoirs IUustrating the 
History of Napoleon I., from 1802 to 1815,? does 
more than immortalize Bonaparte; he makes 
him almost human, which no one has ever 
succeeded in doing before. On the day of 
his coronation, according to this authority, 
* Joseph!” said Bonaparte, as he looked at his 
brother and himself, clothed in the attributes 
of power —‘ Joseph! If father could see us 
That was Bonaparte the man! M. de 
Méneval was in the service of the Emperor, as 
private and contidential secretary, from the 
fall of Bourrienne until the battle of Water- 
loo, and he furnishes us here with a pieture of 
the private, rather than the public, life of his 
master, which is worthy even of the Jittle laird 
of Auchinleck. He does not pretend to be an 
eulogist; he does not attempt to be an apolo- 
gist; but his work throughout is tinged with 
reverence and with adoration, and he throws 
much valuable and interesting light upon the 
personal and real character of the man he 
seems to have known so well. He is honest, 
even if he is prejudiced, and what he tells has 
every appearance of being the exact truth; 
but he surprises us not a little when he asserts 
that Napoleon “was free from all baseness, 
straightforward, magnanimous, exempt from 
low passions, endowed with every kind of 
courage, constantly ocenpied with the care of 
ameliorating the condition of humanity”! 

If this was the real Bonaparte, then all the 
world has misjudged him all these years. If 
the French Boswell did not grossly deceive 
himself, or was not grossly deceived, Bona- 
parte was as good as he was great, and that is 
saying a very great deal. We can accept M. de 


now!” 
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Méneval’s descriptions of the parting from 
Josephine, of which he was an eye-witness: 
his recital of Napoleon’s complete depression 
after that parting; his devotion to, and af- 
fection for, the wife he was forced, by reasons 
of state, to divorce; we can realize his ex- 
treme fondness for the son, born to him by 
his second wife, so graphically and so touch- 
ingly detailed by his present biographer; we 
can believe that he was endowed with every 
kind of courage; that he was devoted to the 
welfare of humanity and of France; that he 
was straightforward; even that he was mag- 
nanimous ; but that he was exempt from low 
passions, free from all baseness, is almost be- 
yond the power of human credulity,in view of 
what history and tradition have told us before. 

The few friends of Bonaparte have been 
very kind to his fanlts for an hundred years; 
and for an hundred years his many enemies 
have been very, very blind to his virtues. M. 
de Méneval has given him new and entirely 
unexpected virtues, and has wiped away some 
of his most glaring faults. This Memoir is one 
of the most fascinating and, perhaps, one of 
the most important histories of Napoleon 
which has been given to us, but we must wait 
for some more impartial judge 
charge, before the verdict can 
justly and honestly. 
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AS we grow in years we find that we en- 
joy more the casual meeting with old friends 
than the inevitable making of new acquaint- 
ances. This is quite as true in fiction as in 
real life. The occasional glimpses we get of 
Charles Ravenshoe in some of Henry Kings- 
ley’s later novels do us more good than the 
introduction to all the mad inmates of ** Num- 
ber Seventeen”; and that famous party, given 
by the Ladies O’Brien in “ Oakshot Castle,” 
where we find gathered together Father Tier- 
ney, Lord Ascot, Mr.and Mrs. Austin Elliot, 
that very curious old blackguard Silcote, Lord 
Edward Barty, Miss Herries, Captain Herries, 
and Lieutenant Herries, is the most delightful 
episode—for old time’s sake—contained in one 
of the most delightful novels ever written. 
So, also, how gladly did we greet Colonel Es- 
mond in Virginia,and how welcome was Bish- 
op Proudie wherever we found him, all readers 
of Thackeray and of Trollope know full well. 
If Thomas Traddles, Junior, and the children 
of Kitand Barbara had been among Mr. Boftin’s 
Mutual Friends, how much more enjoyable 
that story would have been! Dickens did 
give us something more of the Wellers in 
“Master Humphrey’s Clock,” but for some un- 
known reason he cut them out of “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” when it was published in 
book form; and thereby he deprived the pres- 
ent generation of the wonderful picture of 
young Tony smoking his pipe with his grand- 
father, which has been excelled by nothing 
that Dickens ever did. Mrs. Keats Bradford 
was doubly welcome when we recognized her 
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as the Roweny we had known in Boston, and 
now we have to thank Miss Pool for giving us 
more of “The Two Salomes,” even if they are 
Out of Stev® The phrase is Salome’s own. 
666 I'm sure you will always think of me as I 
long to have you think,’” she said to Moore 
one night toward the sad close of her career. 
“And if I went on living year after year, I 
couldn’t possibly keep on being good. I’m 
convineed of that. And to be by your side 
through a long life, and to be out of step with 
you, and out of step with true and high things 
which you value, and which my mother values’ 
here she broke off.” 

Little more can be said of the sequel to the 
story of “The Two Salomes” than was said in 
these columns, just a year ago, of the story it- 
self. Salome is an own cousin to Elsie Venner, 
the conflict between inherent good and inher- 
ent evil has not been so strongly and so vividly 
portrayed since Dr. Holmes gave “The Guar- 
dian Angel” to the world, and the only regret 
we can have is that in Salome’s case good was 
not permitted to predominate over evil in the 
end, as it was in the case of Trilby. The lit- 
tle boy who felt that he was entirely justified 
in being naughty in school, because his father 
had been naughty in school before him, very 
soon learned to overcome his inherent naugh- 
tiness, when he discovered that the new teach- 
er had inherited, from his father,a habit of 
keeping naughty boys in! It was quite pos- 
sible for Salome to have continued to be good, 
if she had so determined. Those of us who have 
studied her character carefully are convinced 
of that; and the few drops of bad blood which 
came down to her from a very remote ancestor 
would,in the course of time, have been leavened 
by the great volume of clean and healthy New 
England blood which ran through her veins— 
if Salome had but inherited a disposition to try! 


“DIcKENS described London like a special 
correspondent to posterity,” said Mr. Walter 


Bagehot onee. Mr. Brander Matthews, in his 
Vignettes of Manhattan,‘ taken for posterity as 
well as for the present time, has printed from 
a dozen negatives, made in twelve different 
parts of the town, and during the twelve dif- 
ferent months of the year, a series of photo- 
graphic views of Gotham, which exhibit, in a 
peculiarly well-foenssed and absolutely correct 
way, all sorts, all phases, all classes, all see- 
tions, all sides of the metropolis, from Mul- 
berry Bend to Madison Square, from Central 
Park to Tompkins Square, from Thanksgiving 
Day to Decoration Day and the Fourth of 
July; from the Tough Girl to the Dean of the 
Sick, the Deacon of the Miserable, and the 
Bishop of the Poor, who officiates in The 

® Out of Step. A Novel. By Manta Louise Poot, 
Author of ‘* The Two Salomes,” ** Roweny in Boston,” 
ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: 
or and Brothers 

* Vignettes of Manhattan. By Branprer Matruews, 
Author of “The Story of a Story,” “Studies of the 
Stage,” ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
ul, $1 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Small - Chapel - over-the-Way: and they de- 
scribe New York like the work of a special 
artist to future generations. They donot pre- 
tend to be full-length pictures, but they sug- 
gest and imply, usually, much more than the 
outlines of which they are composed. They 
are the kit-cats upon which posterity is to 
base many of its cartoons. 

Perhaps the best sketch in this Duodecagon 
of Manhattan is that one which is entitled 
“A Private View.” The scene is laid in the 
National Academy of Design. We see a few 
familiar pictures on the walls, and we en- 
counter many familiar faces as push 
through the crowd on the floor. The central 
figures are Miss Marlenspuyk and the Portrait 
of a Gentleman, by a well-known figure-paint- 
er, Whose name—without the initials N. A. at 
the end of it—need not be mentioned here. 

Miss Marlenspuyk’s remarks concerning the 
Gentleman whom she knows only by his Por- 
trait are in Mr. Matthews’s best vein ; and this 
particular Vignette of the City in which we 
Live is more satisfactory than are some of its 
neighbors, because its point is implied in a 
definite way. We know what Miss Marlen- 
spuyk thinks of the Gentleman, althongh she 
does not give expression to her thoughts; and 
although she does not say anything about it, 
we know, as well as she does, why the artist 
portrayed the Gentleman as he did. 

While one or two of the Vignettes have 
hardly enough of a beginning, and no end at 
all, as is the way with Vignettes, in nearly 
every case the reader is able to form his own 
conclusions as to what is likely to happen 
next, and even those of us who want to be 
told exactly how things turn out will forgive 
Mr. Matthews for leaving us, now and then, 
something to choose for ourselves, 

A Vignette, in architecture, is defined as a 
running ornament of vine leaves or tendrils; 
in literature it is described as the engraved 
illustration or decoration which precedes or 
concludes a chapter; and in art we are inform- 
ed that if is a portrait showing the head, or 
the head and shoulders only. Henee a Vi- 
gnette, wherever it isto be found, may be called 
a vague image or picture, without any legs or 
visible conclusion, but so drawn that feet and 
legs can easily be supplied, and conclusions 
can readily be understood. Charlotte Bronté 
said of Shirley that “her imagination was full 
of pietures, divine vignettes of mild spring 
and mellow autumn movements”; but Shirley 
was married in the last chapter in an orthodox 
way, and Shirley herself was painted at full 
length. Villette, on the other hand, was a 
Vignette and nothing more. The heroine is 
left waiting patiently for M. Emanuel’s re- 
turn, and we are never told whether he return- 
ed or not. Lucey Snowe is the greatest Vi- 
gnette in all fiction. Mr. Matthews did not 
take her for his model; she suggests none of 
his studies; she is merely cited here to show 
to the uninitiated what a Vignette in liter- 
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ature is, and how effective a Vignette may be 
when it is used as a medium of expression by 
so clever a literary draughtsman, and so keen 
an observer, as is the artist of these “ Vi- 
gnettes of Manhattan.” 





THAT a small class of New- Yorkers love New 
York will, no doubt, be a matter of some sur- 
prise to that enormous majority of the inhab- 
itants of this cosmopolitan island of Manhat- 
tan who look upon New York merely as a good 
place to make money in, or as an admirable 
place in which to spend the money which is 
made somewhere else. The Bostonian and 
the Philadelphian have a certain parochial 
pride in the cities of their birth; the Chica- 
gonian,in his modest, nnassertive way, sets up 
Chicago as a metropolitan god, and worships 
it—aloud—in its public places; but the real 
New-Yorker loves his New York as a matter 
of conrse, without thinking it necessary to say 
anything about it,even to himself. There are 
men of fifty in New York who live to-day in 
the houses in which they were born, strange 
as it may seem to the men who board, and to 
the men who move on the first of every May ; 
and to these,strange also as it may appear, 
New York is as dear as is London to the cock- 
ney, or as is Paris to the boulevardier. 

New York, as New York, has had very little 
literature of its own; but that literature is 
good literature and lasting. Washington Ir- 
ving was the first of its chroniclers; Mr. Mat- 
thews and Mr. Thomas A.Janvier are the latest. 
Bepween them came Dr. Francis, a school- 
mate of Irving, with his delightful “ Old New 
York,” now, alas, out of print, and Mr. Felix 
Oldboy (John Flavel Mines) with his interest- 
ing and appreciative “Tour Around New 
York,” noticed, more briefly than it deserved, 
in these columns a twelvemonth or more ago; 
while Mr. Bunner has done ample justice to it, 
in semi-historic fiction, in his charming “ Story 
of a New York House.” When Irving came into 
the world, in New York, the city extended from 
Bowling Green to Reade Street on the west 
side, from Bowling Green to Broome Street on 
the east; Chambers Street being the limit of 
its thickly settled portion. The populous cen- 
tre was about Trinity and St. Paul’s churches ; 
and the Battery was the fashionable prome- 
nade. Philip Frenean and William Dunlap, 
both of them now forgotten, were its only 
literary men; “the first American novel”— 
“The Power of Sympathy ”—was published in 
New York when Irving was tive years old; and 
none of the three or four newspapers, in New 
York, had Sunday, illustrated, forty-page edi- 
tions. But even then, as Irving and Francis 
and Mr. Janvier have shown us, it was a city to 
love. 

The Old New-Yorker, of middle age, who 
stood, holding his father’s hand, on the steps 
of the Astor House when the body of Henry 
Clay was carried up Broadway to lie in state 
at the City Hall; who smoked beans and 
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skated, on one foot, in St. John’s Park; who 
rushed to every fire behind Engine No. 42; who 
studied Bullions’s Latin Grammar—and hated 
it—in MecElligot’s School in Greene Street 
near Houston; and who, when he was good, 
was allowed to run up to Greeuwich Avenue 
to play with the Faure boys—so long as they 
did not go off the block—turns naturally now 
to that chapter of Mr. Janvier’s admirable 
book, In Old New York,® which treats of Green- 
wich Village; and he reads with interested at- 
fection of that particular quarter of the town, 
which was still almost a village when he first 
knew it, and which is little more than a big 
village now. One of the Faure boys lives in 
it yet! And in it there still exist old wooden 
countrified houses, with old wooden countrified 
picket fences about them, which must remem- 
ber Washington Irving and Dr. Franeis in 
their teens, and which, no doubt, lament, as 
some other Old New-Yorkers do, that New 
York is growing up and is growing Old, while 
they unquestionably rejoice with us that we 
have among us a Janvier to record our pictu- 
resque old-fashioned charms and associations. 

5 In Old New York. By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author 
of “The Aztec Treasure-House,” “The Uncle of an 
Angel,” ete. With Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. New York: Harper and 
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Pursuant to an arrangement made with Mr, 
J. MeNeill Whistler by our London agents, 
Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., the pub- 
lishers of the English edition of HARPER’s 
MAGAZINE, the following letter is pub- 
lished : 

August 31, 1894. 

DeaR Sir,—Our attention has been called to 
the attack made upon you by Mr. Du Maurier 
in the novel Trilby, which appeared in our 
MaGaZInE. If we had had any knowledge of 
personal reference to yourself being intended, 
we should not have permitted the publica- 
tion of such passages as could be offensive to 
you. As it is, we have freely made such repa- 
ration as is in our power. We have agreed to 
stop future sales of the March number of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE,* and we undertake that, when 
the story appears in the form of a book, the 
March number shall be so rewritten as to omit 
every mention of the offensive character, and 
that the illustration which represents the Idle 
Apprentices shall be excised, and that the por- 
traits of Joe Sibley in the general scene shall 
be altered so as to give no clue to your iden- 
tity. Moreover, we engage to print and insert 
in our MAGAZINE for the month ef October this 
letter of apology addressed to you. 

Assuring you again of our sincere regret 
that you should have sustained the least an- 
noyance in any publication of ours, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
J. McNei_i. Waistier, Esq. 


* Unless in amended form. 
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Micah Clarke! is the pioneer of the grand 
army of adventurous warriors of other days, 
who have been marching on through gore to 
glory in current fiction for some time,and who 
have been telling their own stories in the 
quaint and graphic diction of the various pe- 
riods, and the different countries, in which 
they figured. He first appeared about five 
years ago, when his career was duly noticed 
in these columns. He has been followed, in 
the present generation of literature, by “A 
Gentleman of France,” by a company of Scot- 
tish “Raiders,” by a well-known Scotsman 
called “ David Balfour,” and by a courageous 
and handsome youth who battled “ For Honor 
and Life” in the Swiss Guards of Louis XVI. ; 
and now, in a brand-new uniform, with illus- 
trations, he appears again. According to 
the fashion he himself has set, Micah Clarke 
is a big, brave, gentle, honest-hearted, simple- 
minded, sel f-sacrificing, modest, truthful young 
soldier, who relates his own achievements by 
his own peaceful fireside, and towards the 
close of his life, in his own obsolescent words, 
and in his own straightforward, direct way. 
He was born in Hampshire, England, in 1664; 
and his father, known as “Ironsides Joe” 


Clarke, served in Cromwell’s famous regiment 
of horse, preaching as lustily and praying as 


fearlessly as he fought. Micah, therefore, 
came naturally by his valor and his love of 
truth; and he went forth, like the young hero 
he was, to uphold a cause which he felt to be 
the right cause. He was on the losing side, 
unfortunately; he and his compatriots were a 
few years ahead of their time, but they won a 
moral victory, as subsequent history shows; 
and as Micah remarks, he was fighting the 
cause of those who came after him, making his 
descendants freemen in a free land, and giving 
them the glorious privilege of thinking and 
of praying as their consciences direct. 

His Statement, made to his three grand- 
children, during the long nights of the hard 
winter of 1734. containing as it does a full re- 
pore of certain passages in his early life, and a 
detailed account of his experiences during the 
Western Rebellion, as well as the story of his 
intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality, is 
collected, corrected, and re-arranged from the 
original manuscripts, by Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
It is an excellent piece of work; the style is 
clear, swift, and concise; there is the rush and 
the whirl of action in his battles; and his fig- 
ures are drawn with equal precision and skill. 

1 Micah Clarke. Nis Statement. By A. Conan Dore, 
Author of “The Refugees,” ete. New Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by Georner WiLLIs BanpweLi. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornameutal, $175. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 


The contest at Sedgemoor is described with 
the fidelity of an eye-witness and with the 
correctness of a deep student of the art of 
war; and Monmouth and Jeffreys are painted 
from nature. No man, in his own peculiar 
walk of life, who has succeeded Micah Clarke, 
has improved upon him, and few have had the 
benefit of so careful an editor. His story will 
be fresh and entertaining even to those who 
have read it before, and it is cordially recom- 
mended as instructive as well as amusing to 
those who have never read it at all. 


COLONEL KNOx’s Boy Travellers are the 
architects of their own edilice, the pioneers 
of a series of peaceful and instructive adven- 
turers; and their only followers, so far, have 
been themselves. They have conquered most 
of the world, and they have not waited for 
their old age before setting down the records 
of their wide and extensive peregrinations. 
Year after year, for many years now, their 
wanderings have been attracting much atten- 
tion. Every Christmas they appear in some 
new portion of the globe, full of what they 
have seen and done; and ready to set out 
again, in search of fresh fields of exploration. 
A twelvemonth ago we left them at Gibraltar, 
where they had just arrived, after a long tour 
through Southern Europe, including Italy, 
France, and Spain. Now we bid farewell to 
them at Beyrout, in Syria, lying peacefully at 
anchor, and looking wisely at Mount Leban- 
on sloping steeply down to the water's edge. 
They have, in the mean while, been “doing” 
The Levant? in their usual thorough way; and 
they are preparing to start once more—-no- 
body, but Colonel Knox, knows where! To a 
party of more mature, but not less enthusiastic, 
travellers who met them lately in Constanti- 
nople, and who spent a few days with them in 
Athens, this particular account of their experi- 
ences is peculiarly interesting. We all enjoy 
the expression of some other person’s opinion 
of what we have seen ourselves; and the let- 
ters which our fellow-voyagers write home 
would be far more entertaining, if we could be 
permitted to read them, than are the letters 
we write home ourselves, or even than the let- 
ters we receive. Who has not felt an imper-' 
tinent desire to look over the shoulder of some 
Mary Bassett, as she sits on steamer-chair or 
hotel piazza, and jots down her impressions of 
the iceberg, or her thoughts about the enor- 


2 The Boy Travellers in the Levant. Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands 
of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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mous pair of opera- glasses strung over the 
young Englishman’s back, and never -taken 
out of their case for purposes of observation ? 
How grateful should we be, therefore, to Col- 
onel Knox for his ingenuous Mary Bassett, who 
opens her wise little journal, willingly and 
freely, for our inspection, and who tells us, 
like the amiable girl she is, exactly what she 
thinks of everything she sees, and of every- 
body she meets! Her first impressions of the 
Temple of Theseus and of the Acropolis as we 
drove with her from the Pirzus towards Ath- 
ens, are very like our own; and we quite agree 
with her when she writes that the grandeur 
and beauty of Constantinople are best seen 
from the water; that Constantinople would 
have been more delightful to us if we had ex- 
hausted our inspection of it from the deck of 
the Bismarck, and had never gone ashore. But 
we cannot understand why she did not tell the 
touching story of the young Christian woman 
who was killed by throwing herself from the 
top of the Parthenon, because she could not 
marry the young man of the Greek faith, who 
blew his brains out,at the same moment, in 
another part of the town, and for the same 
cause. ‘The Bassetts must remember all about 
it, for they were there at the time! And we 
cannot help regretting that she did not say 
something about the British Ambassador’s 
greyhound, who rashly jumped out of his mas- 
ter’s carriage—-in Miss Bassett’s presence—one 
morning at Constantinople, and was immedi- 
ately eaten up by the native Moslem dogs of 
the quarter. These, however, are but slight 
omissions. And we hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting these youwg travellers again, and of 
exchanging views with them, somewhere else, 
and soon! 





Tue author of “ David Balfour” has changed 
his style, somewhat, since he has associated 
himself with his step-son in his literary work ; 
and the new style is not always so good as the 
old. Nevertheless, Mr. Stevenson has done no- 
thing better, in its way, than the description 
of the three tramps, contained in the opening 
chapters of The Ebb-Tide.* Common calamity 
had brought this trio of rogues together. They 
were the most miserable English-speaking 
creatures among the islands of the Pacific; and 
beyond their misery they knew next to nothing 
of each other, not even their true names. For 
each had made a long apprenticeship in going 
downward; and each, at some stage of his de- 
scent, had assumed an alias. And yet not one 
of them, according to the joint authors, had 
ever figured in a Court of Justice. Two were 
of kindly virtues, we are told; and one, as he 
sat and shivered, had a tattered Virgil in his 
pocket. The student of the Aneid was natu- 
rally the best of the gang, but wherein con- 


3 The Ebb-Tide: a Story of Adventure in the South 
Seas. By Rosert Louis Stevenson and Liorp Os- 
BouRNE. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. Chicago: Stone and 
Kimbail. 


sists the kindly virtues of the other two is 
nowhere explained. They deserved all the 
punishment the Courts of Justice could have 
inflicted, and they are the very antithesis of the 
honest antipodal heroes of Dr. Conan Doyle, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr.Crockett,Mr. William 
Westall, and of Mr. Stevenson himself. They 
steal a ship and its cargo; they try to steal an 
island; they have murder in their hearts; and 
yet they are as attractive a pair of scamps as 
the chronicles of knavery and degradation can 
show; while Mr. J. L. Huish, the cockney clerk, 
is one of the most delightfully villanous little 
cads in all fiction. He has no redeeming grace 
whatever, this Huish. He has been employed 
in every store in Papeete, and he has been dis- 
charged from each in turn; and when we made 
his acquaintance that wretched night, under 
the purao-tree, he had succeeded in alienating 
all his old employers, so that they passed him 
on the street as if he were a dog, while his old 
comrades shunned him as they would a credit- 
or. “Shunned him as they would a creditor” 
is good, and unquestionably Mr. Stevenson’s 
own. No condition of degradation can equal 
that. 

It is sometimes a difficult matter for the man 
who has performed the strange act of collab- 
oration to tell, after a short time, what portion 
of the whole is his own; and in the case of 
“The Ebb-Tide” it is quite impossible to say 
how much, and which parts, are Mr. Steven- 
son’s and which Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s. It has 
no appearance of being patch-work; and who 
did the background and who did the figures, 
or if each had a hand in both, will remain for- 
ever unsolved; although the younger author 
must be held responsible for making Mr. Att- 
water quote Gray as saying, “The rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet lie,” and they are equally 
answerable for the misquotation of even the 
names of some of the popular songs of the At- 
lantic sea-board. Trilby sang “ Ben Bolt” in 
Paris, and sang it correctly, half a century ago; 
but the Captain Davis of the present time, a 
native of New Hampshire, is permitted to give 
“Dandy Jim of Caroline” an extra foot, and 
to confound the familiar ‘Come Resin your 
Bow” with the name and title of a mythical 
bueceaneer whom he calls “ Rosin the Bold”! 
The Yankee skipper whose “sterling qualities 
of tenderness and resolution” tempted him to 
assassinate an unoffending host for a bagful of 
raw pearls, might have scuttled a ship and cut 
a dozen throats; but he never sank low 
enough to transfer the mild and gentle bit of 
gum which old Beeswax was wont to rub on 
his fiddle-stick into a fierce and courageous 
knight like Richard the Lion-hearted or Alonzo 
the Brave! 

“The Ebb-Tide” is what Mr. Matthews 
would call a Vignette of the South Seas. It 
has very little beginning, and not much of an 
end, except in the case of the tragic end of 
Mr. Huish ; it is a ranning ornament of fantas- 
tic tendrils of thought, and of delightful vine 
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leaves of description; and it is a most effective 
and entertaining series of portraits of the heads 
and shoulders of three very unusual heroes of 
romance. 7 

As “Mieah Clarke” was the fore-runner of 
half a dozen contemporary books of a similar 
nature,so was Hypatia* the precursor of “ Ro- 
mola” and “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
both of which it antedated by a few years. 
They form a group of very remarkable works 
of historical romance, and “ Hypatia” is by no 
means the least noteworthy of the three. It 
was written when Charles Kingsley was thirty- 
four; it first appeared, serially, in “Fraser's 
Magazine,” and it was published in book form 
in 1852, attracting at once unusual attention 
from all serious readers as a strong and start- 
ling account of the conflicts between Christi- 
anity and Gothic Paganism in Alexandria, in 
the early part of the Fifth Century of the 
Christian era. It had its assailants and its de- 
fenders; it was admired even where it was con- 
demned; it had the not unusual distinction of 
being abused by “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
it ended by being accepted asa classic through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

In Mrs. Kingsley’s “Memoirs” of her hus- 
band, an unsatisfactory biography which does 
not always tell us what we want to know 
about Charles Kingsley, and which fails to 
mention, at all, Henry Kingsley, whom some 
critics consider the greater of the two, is to be 
found very little allusion to “Hypatia,” and 
there is no hint as to what inspired it, or under 
what circumstances it was conceived or writ- 
ten. That it inspired Charles Reade and 
George Eliot to enter the same field, there 
can be little question; and on that account, if 
not for its own sake, it is well worthy of care- 
ful consideration now. 

In 1873 Kingsley wrote to a brother clergy- 
man: “,...Your kind words about ‘Hypatia’ 
touched me more than those about ‘ Westward 
Ho,’ for the former book was written with my 
heart’s blood, and was received, as I expected, 
with eurses from many of the very Church- 
men whom I was trying to warn and save. 
Yet I think the book did good. I know that it 
has not hurt me, save, perhaps, in that ecclesi- 
astical career to which I have never aspired. 
I am trying to make the Church party, with 
whom are my deepest sympathies, understand 
that if they would conquer they must be them- 
selves—what, their formule rightly under- 
stood, they are already—the most liberal and 
wide-minded men in Christendom. Whether 
I succeed or not, is in the hands, thank God, 
not of my weakness and ignorance, but of 
Christ, who rules His Church, and, happily, iu 
His own way, and not mine.” 

* Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 
CuanLes Kinesiey. Illustrated from Drawings by 
WittiaM Martin Jonnson, and with Portrait of the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Rind- 


ing, Uncut. Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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The present edition of “Hypatia” is illns- 
trated in a charming manner by Mr. William 
Martin Johnson, who made the drawings for 
the magnificent editions of “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” and “ Ben-Hur”: and it is, 
clearly, one of the most notable of the Christ- 
mas books of the year. 


IN his Preface to “ Hypatia” Canon Kings- 
ley wrote: “A picture of life in the Fifth Cen- 
tury must needs contain much which will be 
painful to any reader, and which the young 
and the innocent will do well to leave alto- 
gether unread. It has to represent a very 
hideous, though a very great age; one of those 
critical and cardinal eras in the history of the 
human race in which virtues and vices mani- 
fest themselves side by side—even, at times, 
in the same person—with the most startling 
openness and power.” While this is hardly 
true of Canon Kingsley’s own book, its hyper- 
sensitive and over-conscientious author to the 
coutrary notwithstanding, it is most certainly 
not true of a series of Bible Stories for Young 
People® collected together in one volume, and 
written especially for the young and the in- 
nocent, by such authors as Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Miss Katherine Crooks, Bishop Hurst, 
Bishop Potter, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Griffis, Dr. 
Paxton, Dr. John Hall, Dr. William M. Taylor, 
Dr. McArthur, Dr. Ludlow, and Dr. Parkhurst. 
They write of the peculiar life of the First 
Century of the Christian era, and of the centu- 
ries immediately preceding it, beginning with 
the “Sacrifice of Noah,” and ending with the 
touching picture of “Mary in the Garden.” 
They represent a very great and a very beau- 
tiful age, one of the critical and cardinal eras 
in the human race; but they dwell upon the 
virtues, not upon the vices, which manifested 
themselves in humanity then; and no reader 
of any age will find them painful or unwhole- 
some. 





ONE of the “Bible Stories” is that of an 
“ Ancient Courtship,” told by Miss Crooks. It 
is a story as old as it is simple and pure, the 
story of the answer to the prayer: “ Behold, I 
stand here by the well of water; and the dangh- 


ters of the men of the city come out to draw- 


water. And let it come to pass that the dam- 
sel to whom I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, 
I pray thee, that I may drink ; and she shall 
say, Drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
also: let the same be she whom thou hast ap- 
pointed for thy servant Isaac.” “While he 
was yet speaking these words in his heart,” 
adds Miss Crooks, “ Rebekah appeared with 
her pitcher on her shoulder; and, behold, all 
he had wished came to pass.” 

Curiously enough Mr. Theodore Child in his 

5 Bible Stories for Young People. By the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Porrer, D.D., the Rev. Bishop Joun F. 
Hivast, D.D., the Rev. Joun Haxx, D.D., and Others. 


Illustrated. pp. viii., 178. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $100. NewYork: Harper and Brothers. 
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Wimples and Crisping-Pins* pictured the same 
scene, but from an entirely different point of 
view. Miss Crooks tells us how it happened 
that the daughter of a rich and powerful man 
came to be drawing water in those days. Mr. 
Child, on the other hand, only interested him- 
self in what the rich man’s daughter wore 
over her face upon such an occasion. “‘ There- 
upon,” he wrote, “Rebekah gets down from 
her camel, and carefully covers her head with 
a veil, in token of submission, modesty, and 
respect—a symbolism which has been main- 
tained in the bridal costume of the present 
time.” 

Mr. Child found the title for his last book 
in a Bible Story contained in a terrible proph- 
ecy of Isaiah: “In that day the Lord will 
take away the bravery of the tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet [the feet of the dangh- 
ters of Zion], their coifs, their round tires like 
the moon, the ribbons, the bracelets, the per- 
fume-boxes, the bonnets, the ornaments of 
their legs, the ear-rings, the head-bands, the 
finger-rings, the nose-jewels, the changeable 
suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the crisping-pins, the mirrors, 
and the fine linen, the hoods and the veils.” 

Even ignorant man has some vague notion 
of the uses and abuses of the Crisping-pin, 
but a Wimple is a comparatively unfamiliar 
word. Worcester defines it as “a covering of 
silk, linen, or other material, laid in folds for 
the neck, chin, and sides of the face”; and he 
explains that when used as a verb it means 
“drawn asa veil,” “ to lay in folds,” “ to cause 
to appear as if laid in folds, to ripple, to undu- 
late.” The same authority quotes Spenser as 
singing, “ With a veil that whimpled every- 
where, her head and face were hid,” and 
he shows that the word is employed still 
by modern writers, Ramsay speaking of 
“ wimpling waters,” and Longfellow, preserv- 
ing the alliteration, writing of the “ wimpling 
waves.” 

There is a melancholy pleasure in being 
able to say here an additional word of praise 
of Mr. Child’s work. While he was still with 
us, full of promise and of ripe performance, 
seemingly with many useful and happy years 
before him, brief, but, it is hoped, comprehen- 
sive notices have been contained in this de- 
partment of the MAGAzine of his “Summer 
Holidays,” his “Delicate Feasting,” his “ Art 
and Criticism,” his “ Spanish-American Repub- 
lics”; and before the word of his too early 
death came to us, the reader’s attention was 
called to his admirable “Mirror of Fair 
Women.” Ife was an indefatigable, prolific 
writer, who adorned everything he touched, 
even if he was not always thorough and pro- 
found, and his treatise upon feminine head- 


6 Wimples and Crisping-Pins. Stadies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Tusopore CuaILp, Au- 
thor of “ Art and Criticism,” ** The Desire of Beauty,” 
etc. Illustrated. Up. xii., 209. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut 
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gear, embellished with many illustrations of 
the coiffure of all nations and of all ages, com- 
ing to us as the final words of a dying man, is 
not the least excellent of his performances. 


Tue author of “ The Task,” a once famous 
poem, which was printed more than an hun- 
dred years ago,and is now almost forgotten, 
said that “ books are not seldom talismans and 
spells, by which the magic art of shrewder wits 
helds an unthinking multitude enthralled.” 
Mr. Howard Pyle, a famous prose writer of 
this century, may not be familiar with these 
lines—they are known to the present review- 
er chiefly through “ Bartlett’s Quotations” — 
but they would serve well as a motto for a 
little story called “The Talisman of Solomon,” 
in which, with shrewd wit, and by magic art, 
Mr. Pyle held enthralled a comparatively un- 
thinking multitude of Young People for two 
or three weeks, a year or more ago. In de- 
scribing this Talisman of his he explains that 
its possessor has only to question it, and it 
will tell him what to do; and what not to do 
as well; and he adds that one man who wore 
it did great works with it, and that another, 
and less wise, man who wore it undid them all. 

Mr. Pyle himself may pose as the former of 
these men, for the work he has done with the 
Talisman is all very good; and whether or 
not the boys and girls who read him are to 
undo all this good, will depend altogether 
upon the boys and girls. The Young and the 
Innocent will learn from Mr. Pyle what is 
right and proper for them to do, and that 
what is wrong and disastrous they must leave 
undone. They will wear the necklace of the 
Wise King of the Jews around their necks 
without knowing they have it on; it will 
show them that feasting, and drinking, and 
singing, and dancing, and merrymaking, and 
the wearing of Crisping Pins and Wimples are 
all very well in their way, but that these 
things may be misapplied; that they do not 
always go hand in hand with prosperity and 
with contentment; and that the men who earn 
their bread with honest labor will gain wis- 
dom—a Talisman which, according to Solo- 
mon, is better than rubies. 

“The Talisman of Solomon” is one of a num- 
ber of tales which Mr. Pyle has just bound 
together under the title of Twilight Land ;’ 
and they are all interesting and attractive, 
despite the carefully concealed morals they 
contain. There is one part of the author’s 
work upon this volume which nobody can 
undo. A book’s prosperity and value may 
lie in the eye of him who reads it, but Mr. 
Pyle’s illustrations to his own books can, and 
do, speak for themselves to those who cannot 
read at all, and they are never to be misunder- 
stood. 


7 Twilight Land. Some Stories about Nothing at 
All. Written and Illustrated by Howarp Py te, Au- 
thor of “The Wonder Clock,” “ Pepper and Salt,” 
“Men of Iron,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. New 
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A ROMANCE OF THE NEW ERA.* 





{From Harper's Weekly for October 13, 1894. ] 


IVE hundred years ago the commerce of 

Central Europe was subject to a form of 
taxation which is famous in history and in 
legend. Noblemen and knights unable to sup- 
port their rank from theirlands thought it more 
becoming to their high birth to live and enrich 
themselves “ by the stirrup” than by industry 
and economy. “The servant on the watch- 
tower,” says the historian «.f Germany, “looked 
for the train of the merchant moving over the 
wretched roads or upon the river; he called 
the greedy throng to horse, and they lay in am- 
bush in the gloom of the wood, at an angle of 
the road, or by a chain stretched across the 
stream, until the convoy of beasts of burden, 
wagons, or boats, with its guards, was thrown 
into confusion or mastered. The goods were 
carried off, and the tradesman placed in con- 
finement until ransomed at a heavy price, or, 
if this could not be, was put to a painful 
death.” These practices were finally suppress- 
ed. But many proud families of the nineteenth 
century have inherited their greatness from 
them. Others, indeed, grew rich without vio- 
lence. It was only necessary to obtain a 
grant from emperor or feudal lord to levy tolls 
at some point on a great natural highway, a 
river, or a mountain pass, or, with more show 
of right, upon some road opened or maintained 
by themselves, and to collect them by force 
in the name of law, and men of arms rapidly 
acquired wealth which neither industry nor 
commerce could rival. 

The robber barons have disappeared, but 
their descendants live in idle luxury, while the 
children of their victims continue to pay them 
rent in many forms. In the dim light of ro- 
mance these old deeds of violence and wrong 
are softened. The meanness and cruelty of 
the bandit’s career fall out of memory, and if 
he had been magnificent in daring and lavish 
with the property of others, he becomes a hero 
of the people. England has but one Robin 
Hood, and Tennyson, the poet of law and right, 
has decorated him with the flower of his gen- 
ins. Europe has a thousand whose similar 
careers are remembered with something of ad- 
miration by communities which would hang 
any man who should imitate their deeds. The 
arbitrary toll grants, so common, especially in 
Germany, only a few generations ago, are now 
unknown, and there is no civilized government 
could renew them and survive. In nothing do 
we differ more from the medieval world, as 
we boast, than in respect for the rights of 
property. 

But the book before us challenges this boast 
as superficial and essentially false. What was 
the offence of the robber knights and armed 
toll-gatherers? Surely violence and cruelty 


* Wealth against Commonwealth. By Henry Dem- 
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were but incidents of their work which they 
would gladly have avoided. Even the general 
lawlessness to which they so largely contrib- 
uted, and the destruction of industry and trade 
which followed, were not sought by them. It 
was for their interest that production and 
commerce should be protected from all inter- 
ference except their own. The one motive 
and aim which distinguished them was to ap- 
propriate the fruits of the industry of others, 
and they used the means at hand. They had 
no complicated agencies and vast organiza- 
tions, such as a later civilization has produced, 
but must rely upon their own arms, castles, 
and retainers. It is not the turreted fortress, 
nor the lance and plume of the mailed war- 
rior, nor the toilsome march of the pack-horse 
on nearly impassable roads, that symbolize 
for us the flaw in the civilization of the four- 
teenth century. It is rather the facts that 
then one man labored and another entered 
into his labors; that the possession and en- 
joyment of the wealth of the world were not 
shared by men inany proportion to their contri- 
butions to it; that the greatest prosperity was 
obtained by obstructing industry and trade. 
This book holds that in these respects to-day 
is like that of the ages of disorder in Europe. 

It is a history of the origin and growth of 
the Standard Oil Trust. Long ago it was 
known that good illuminating oil could be ex- 
tracted from bituminous coal. In 1860 there 
were more than threescore factories of it in 
this country. Lamps for it were invented, 
and their convenience and brilliancy were ex- 
tending their use. In that year vast deposits 
of rock-oil were found in Pennsylvania and 
adjoining States, which the chemist can easily 
refine to equal the best of coal-oil. Throagh- 
out wide districts wells were driven, and oil 
flowed like water. Refineries sprang up ev- 
erywhere. The new oil rapidly superseded 
other illuminating substances, adding a staple 
product to the exports of the country. Within 
ten years this gift of nature brought increased 
comfort to a million homes, and created a vast 
and prosperous trade. 

The refining industry attracted many enter- 
prising men of small capital. The carrying 
trade was in the hands of all the common car- 
riers, With small shopkeepers every where ready 
to buy. If ever a business seemed secure 
from monopoly,it was this. Yet hardly five 
years after the value of the discovery became 
known, a mysterious power was felt in the busi- 
ness in every branch, from the sinking of new 
wells to the final distribution of oil among con- 
sumers. It was the refiners who first suffered. 
Their business became unprofitable. It soon 
transpired that a private combination of large 
refineries was always able to undersell com- 
petitors. Many were compelled either to close 
their works or to sell them at nominal prices 
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to the combination. This little group of re- 
finers, whose home was Cleveland, controlled 
every important line of railway by which oil 
could be carried. By secret contracts with 
the roads they secured enormous preferences 
in rates,and even a large bonus out of the 
rates charged to other shippers. Courts and 
Legislatures, the press and committees of Con- 
gress, were appealed to; investigations were 
held; by all means in his reach the indepen- 
dent refiner attacked these discriminations, 
The history of the struggle may be read in Mr. 
Lloyd’s pages. But the result was every where 
the same. The business of refining oil became 
and remains practically a complete monopoly. 

The combination assumed many forms and 
corporate names, and grasped at other branches 
of the world-wide business. Its control of the 
railroads stimulated the construction by com- 
petitors of pipe lines; and one by one, by the 
skilful use of unscrupulous power and vast 
capital, these fell into its hands; and under 
the name of “ United Pipe Lines,” it owns sub- 
stantially all of them. Step by step it has 
mastered the wells and their machinery, the 
pipe line of the hills, and the tank-steamer of 
the seas, and all agencies of distribution, down 
to the retailer’s wagon. Its monopoly is the 
most complete and the most absolute in ex- 
istence to-day, and its revenues are the largest 
of all business organizations in the world. Its 
practical ownership of Legislatures, of exec- 
utive officers, and even of courts of law, has 
been suspected in many cases, and in some has 
been made morally certain 

One feature of romantic interest in this his- 
tory is that some of the men who conceived 
the combination, and have perfected it, were 
young men of moderate ability and limited 
education, with little practical knowledge of 
the business, yet are now, by virtue of this 
monopoly, princes among millionaires, with es- 
tates and incomes equal to the proudest duke- 
dom of England. The magnificence of this 
success impresses the imagination. The rob- 
ber knights of Europe took their lives in 
hand, and their deeds of strength and daring 
divert readers from the wrongs they perpe- 
trated. Readers of this story, too, may for a 
time forget the injustice and oppression, the 
defiance of law, and the contempt for legal 
rights which mark it. They may even be 
stirred to admiration of the ingenuity and zeal 
which have overcome law, morality, and public 
opinion, and secured to a handful of men the 
exclusive profit of one of nature’s greatest 
gifts. No more wonderful romance of real life 
has ever been written than Mr, Lloyd’s book. 

But as the suppression of the robber knights 
was essential to civilized society, so in our own 
industrial community the men who acquire 
enormous estates by cunning conspiracies, 
without rendering the world a corresponding 
service, must be regarded as enemies of civili- 
zation. Their work is plunder. Its aim is to 
appropriate to themselves the weaith of others. 
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The methods of monopoly are but refined and 
perfected robbery. The railroads, with dis- 
criminations and favoritisms, are more effec- 
tive in stripping merchants of their property 
than were the arms of highwaymen. By this 
wonderful weapon the great Oil Trust has sub- 
dued a large branch of the world’s commerce, 
and obtained a vaster spv.. than all the robbers 
of Europe in ten centuries. 

Mr. Lloyd’s story is of the past. He does not 
clearly express his views of the solution of the 
problem it presents; nor does it appear that 
he has the broad grasp of that problem which 
would commend his views to acceptance. But 
he makes clear that the commerce and indus- 
try of the world are confronted with a danger 
in the spirit of monopoly, typified in common 
speech by the word “ trusts,” such as makes ex- 
traordinary demands on statesmanship. The 
enormous profits ofsuch conspiracies give them 
a power over law-makers, over the administra- 
tors and interpreters of law, and even in many 
cases over voters, which makes resistance by 
scattered and impoverished victims hopeless. 
He describes effort after effort to obtain from 
courts of law, from Legislatures, from execu- 
tive officers, the enforcement of elementary 
principles of the common law against agree- 
ments in restraint of trade; and their defeat 
by a secret power which seemed to be unwea- 
rying and irresistible. All social progress 
hitherto has been the development of a com- 
munity in which ability and industry are pro- 
tected from violence and fraud, The work of 
ages is undone if violence and petty fraud are 
replaced by monopoly and conspiracy, reach- 
ing, with far more efficiency, the ends they 
sought, and enslaving the labor and enter- 
prise of millions. 

For this system, if Mr. Lloyd is correct, is 
already organized in almost every department 
of business. The Oil Trust, the first great suc- 
cess of the kind, has hundreds of imitators, 
and the markets for metallic and textile 
wares, building materials, military supplies, 
chemicals, cars and ships, are controlled, or are 
in imminent danger of control, by combinations 
already formed, able to defy and crush indi- 
vidual enterprise. He probably exaggerates 
the progress such movements have made. 
Few of them can command such potent allies 
as the great railways; in few of them is trans- 
portation so large an element of cost that rail- 
way discrimination could assure them success. 
But the growth of systematic monopoly is the 
sign of the times in industry and commerce. 
On the other hand, the growing unrest of labor 
is another sign of trouble. And the states- 
manship which shall end monopolies, and re- 
establish free industrial competition, and the 
fair distribution of products for producers, is 
the supreme want of the times. It is the only 
solution of all threatening social problems, in- 
cluding the restoration of contentment, with 
prosperity, to the masses from whose peaceful 
labor all wealth must come. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1805 
THE SIMPLETONS 


A NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS HARDY 


To be begun in the December Number, 1894, and continued to November, 1895 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. HATHERELL 


Among English novelists THomMas Harpy 
stands foremost as a master artist. In his /ar 
Jrom the Madding Crowd a note was struck out 
of the depths of that native correspondence which 
binds man to Nature; an individual note, quite 
distinct from that given previously by Blackmore 
and later by Jeffries. In Mr. Hardy’s novels that 
followed, this note was insistent. It was not to 
be expressed in the sense of rural charm alone 
which pervaded these stories; it was something 
deeper than this—¢he return of the native—a feel- 
ing embodied in the title given to one of his 
strongest novels. Mr. Hardy has honestly por- 
trayed that English life which never knew urban- 
ity; and he has as persistently adhered to his 
chosen theme as did Balzac to the treatment of 
the opposite type. 

In Zhe Simpletons Mr. Hardy will keep to his 
old field; and while the frankness which has 
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characterized his later art must be expected, there will be nothing 
in the treatment of the theme to offend the sensibilities of the reader. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC 









JOAN OF ARC BEFORE HER JUDGES AT ROUEN dom. 
I 


especially timely. 


BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(Her Page and Secretary) 


Under the above guise the most pop- 
ular of living American magazine writers 
will present to the readers of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE during the coming year the story 
of the Maid of Orleans, the most wonder- 
ful personage in the history of France. 

“It is a history more romantic than ro- 
mance itself would dare to be ’’—this story 
of the gentle shepherdess of Domremy, who 
could neither read nor write; who, in her 
childhood, was inspired to unselfish patriot- 
ism by heavenly voices and visitations ; who 
went forth a girl of seventeen to lead the 
armies of France in two victorious cam- 
paigns ; and who finally sealed her inspired 
devotion by martyrdom. 

In view of the recent remarkable 
vival of the interest in Joan of Arc among 
her own people, this recital of her story is 
It will begin in an early 
Number of the MaGazine, and will be il- 
lustrated by F. V. Du Monp from studies 
made in the scenes associated with Joan’s 
childhood, her campaigns, and her martyr- 
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SOCIETY SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR OF *“TRILBY”’ 


GeorGce Du Maurier has by his novels won his way to the hearts of Ameri- 
can and English readers, who will be pleased to learn that he will contribute to 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE during the coming year some 
characteristic papers on social subjects, written and 
illustrated in the familiar style which made his Z777/by 
so charming and popular. 


AMERICAN FEATURES 


The strongest features of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
for 1895 will be American. In the January Number 
will appear a profusely illustrated paper on Charies- 
ton and the Carolinas, the first of a series of South- 
ern Papers recently prepared by JULIAN RALPH. 
They will describe and illustrate the South of to-day, 
with its limitless resources, its new and vigorous in- 
dustries, and its expanding cultivation. ‘These pa- 
pers will give a better understanding of the growth 
and present prosperous condition of the new South 


than any other description that has been attempted since the close of the war. 
The November MaGazinE contains the first of three stirring articles, treating 
picturesque subjects associated with the early maritime history of New York, by 
Tuomas A. JANVIER, with pictures by HowarpD PY Le. 
W. D. Howe ts, whose delightful reminiscences of 
New England in 1860 have been printed during the 
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present year, will contribute a paper on his /irst Jm- 
pressions of New York, and relate other recollections, un- 
der the appropriate title, Zzterary Phases and Faces. 
CaspaR W. WHITNEY, who is more closely identi- 
fied than any other writer with the best elements of 
amateur sports, will prepare for the new volume pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on Zhe Evolution of the Coun- 
try Club; Riding to Hounds in America; The Culture of 
the Horse in America; and Snow-shoes, Dog-sledges, and 


Big Game. 





JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, NORTHERN AFRICA 


JuLIAN RavpH has undertaken for Harper’s Mac- 

AZINE and HarPer’s WEEKLY a journey into China, un- 

der the best auspices. He will prepare for the MaGazINeE a series of eight stories 
which shall depict typical phases of Chinese life and manners. ‘These tales 
will be illustrated by C. D. WELDON, an American artist, who has been for some 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


time a resident of the East. 





ALFRED Parsons’s interesting and beautifully illustrated papers on Japan 


have been so timely and so keenly appreciated by the 
readers of the MaGazine that he has been engaged to 
prepare two additional articles; and Epwin Lorp WeEKs’s 
articles on India, illustrated from his own drawings, will 
be continued. Four illustrated papers relating to North- 
ern Africa will be an interesting feature of the year: An 
Arabian Day and Night, and French Fighters in Africa, studies 
of modern Algiers, by PouLTNEY BIGELOW and FREDERIC 
Remincton; Leeps into Barbary, by JAMES EDWARD Bup- 
GETT MEAKIN; and Rome in Africa, by WILLIAM SHARP. 


THE GERMAN VIEW OF NAPOLEON 


PouLTNEY BIGELOW will contribute several dramatic 
sketches of German History in the Napoleonic Era. Next 
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JULIAN RALPH 














year being the centennial anniversary of Bonaparte’s en- 
trance into European politics, these papers, with others 
that are in preparation, will constitute an important fac- 
tor in the new estimate of Napoleon which is likely to 
result from revived interest in his character and his 
career, 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART 

Among the new attractions will be articles relating 
to Practical Physiology, by Professor ANDREW WILSON of 
Edinburgh. LaurENcE Hutton will contribute three pa- 
pers on the Literary Landmarks of Rome, Florence, and 
Jerusalem, with illustrations by FRANK V.pu Monp, who 
has undertaken a special journey for their prepdration. 

Among the most important contributions on art sub- 
jects will be a paper by CHARLES WALDSTEIN on Ado/ph 

Menzel,“ the greatest painter of modern Germany,” with 

reproductions of some of his famous pictures. In an early Number Mrs. ELizaBETH 
Ropins PENNELL will describe Zhe Glasgow School 
of Painting, which is the most recent development in 
European schools. The article will be illustrated from 
examples of the work done by Glasgow painters. 
RoyaL Cortissoz will contribute a paper on Zhe 
Prado, the famous gallery at Madrid, and the reposi- 
tory of a celebrated collection of works of Spanish 
painters ; and an article on the Architects of the Italian 
Renaissance, with illustrations from examples of their 
work. ‘THOMAS HasTINGs will also present to read- 
ers of the MAGAZINE his views on Architecture and 
Modern Life. An article on Modern Athens, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, with 
illustrations made on the ground by Guy Ross, will 
be one of the attractions of a forthcoming Number. OWEN WISTER 
ARTHUR SyMoOns will give during the year two realistic 
pictures of Venice in Easter and La Scala at Milan, with sumptuous illustrations. 





POULTNEY BIGELOW 





SHORT STORIES 


Besides publishing the two most striking serial 
novels of the year— Zri/by and Zhe Golden House— 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1894 has printed sixty 
short stories by the best writers. In addition to the 
two long stories announced for serial publication next 
year, there will begin in the January MaGazine Zhe 
Princess Aline, a charming three-part novelette, by RicH- 
ARD HarpING Davis, illustrated by C. D. Gipson, 
JULIAN RALPH’s series of short stories of the East 
Side of New York— People We Pass — illustrated by 
CLIFFORD CARLETON, will be continued; and Owen 
WIsTER will be represented by new Western tales, in 
the course of which more will be learned of the ingen- 
uous Lin McLean. 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS The large number and variety of complete short 
stories by popular writers will continue to be a lead- 
ing attraction of the MaGazine. This field is largely occupied by young American 
authors who have therein won their spurs or are winning them; and their most 
brilliant and distinctive sketches are devoted especially to the illustration of our 
American life, as it is lived to-day in our great cities and rustic. hamlets, or as, in 
some of its more heroic features, it is rapidly passing out of view on our western 
frontier. But here, as in other departn.ents, the cosmopolitan character of the 
MAGAZINE will be sustained by the best work of European story-writers. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 
1857—Thirty-eight Years in the Lead—18Q5 


HE NEWS ILLUSTRATED. HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is a pictorial history of the times. It presents every 
important event promptly, accurately, and exhaust- 
ively, in illustration and descriptive text of the high- 
est order. 

The manner in which, during 1894, it has treated 
the Chicago Railway Strikes and the Chino-Japanese 
War, and the amount of light it was able to throw on 
Korea the instant attention was directed to that little- 
known country, are examples of its almost boundless 
resources. JULIAN RALPH, the distinguished writer and 

correspondent, has been sent to the seat of war, and there joined by C. D. WELDon, 

the well-known American artist, now for many years resident in Japan, who has been 
engaged to co-operate with Mr. RALPH in sending to HARPER’S WEEKLY ex- 
clusive information and illustration. In the mean time important articles on Korea 
were at once secured from Capt. W. S. ScHLey, U.S.N., Rev. WiLL1AM ELtor 

GrirFis, D.D., Paymaster E. B. Rocers, U.S.N., and other eminent authorities. 
During 1895, every vital question will be discussed with vigor and without preju- 

dice in the editorial columns, and also in special articles by the highest authorities 
in every department. Portraits of the men and women who are making history, 
and the powerful and caustic political cartoons of W. A. RoGers, will continue to 
be characteristic features. ‘‘ This Busy World,” with its keen and kindly comment 
on the lesser doings of the day, will remain a regular department of the paper. 

Fiction. There will be two powerful serials—a stirring romance of olden days 
by STANLEY J. WeyMAN, and a dramatic novel which promises to be the chef-d’euvre 
of one of the most prominent American authors (whose name is for the present 
withheld )—several novelettes and many short stories by popular writers. 

Popular Science. ‘The latest advances in a constantly widening range of sub- 
jects connected with education, health, and governmen* 1! be reported. 

Art. Illustrative record will be made of the most notable achievements in 
Painting, Decoration, Design, Architecture, Literature, Music, and the Drama, with 
critical comments by experts in each department. 

Army and Navy. Particular attention will be devoted to matters of interest 
to members of the Army, Navy, and National Guard. A feature of special interest 
will be a number of vividly illustrated stories of actual adventure by distinguished 
officers of the Army and Navy. The series of celebrated American naval battles, 
illustrated by CARLTON C, CHAPMAN, will be continued. 

Amateur Sport. This department will continue to give current comment and 
expert criticism on amateur sport at home and abroad. 

Some of the Contributors who Have Made the Present Volume Notable : 
Hon. Cart ScHurz, Gen. LEw. WALLACE, HENRY JAMES, RICHARD HARDING DavIs, 
CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER, HENRY Loomis NELSON, Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
T. MircHett Pruppen, M.D., THomas A. Janvier, Hon. Henry Capor Lopce, 
Prof. F. W. Taussic, Capt. CHARLES KiNG, U.S.A., PoULTNEY BIGELOW, OWEN 
WisTerR, Prof. N. S. SHALER, Dr. CHARLES WHEATLEY, and many others. 

In Fiction—RUDYARD KIPLING, Mary E. WILKtins, A. CONAN DoyLe, I. ZANG- 
WILL, BRANDER MATTHEws, E. F. BENson, W. CLARK RUSSELL, EvA WILDER Mc- 
GLassoON, MAARTEN MAARTENS, and many others. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Volume xxviii.—18905 


HIS brilliant fashion weekly, with the prestige of a long and successful career, 
will begin its twenty-eighth year in January, 1895. 
HARPER’S BAZAR includes in its several departments everything interesting 
to women and valuable in the domestic circle. It is a weekly journal which no 
household can afford to dispense with. The 
wisest economy dictates a subscription to 
HARPER’S BAZAR, as in fashion alone 
its readers save during a single year 
many times its price. 
FASHION. Elegant and ex- 
clusive designs for outdoor and 
indoor toilettes, drawn from 
WortH models by SANpoz and 
CHAPUIS, are an_ important 
feature. These appear every 
week. “Our Paris Letter,” by 
KATHARINE DE_ FOREST, is 
a weekly transcript of the 
latest styles. Under the head 
of “New York Fashions,” 
plain directions are given as 
to shapes, fabrics, trimmings, 
and accessories of the costume 
of well-dressed women. Chil- 
dren’s clothing receives practical 
attention. <A fortnightly Pattern- 
sheet Supplement enables readers 
to cut and make their own gowns. 
The woman who takes HARPER’S 
BAZAR is prepared for every occasion, 
ceremonious or informal. 

FICTION. My Lady Nobody, an intensely exciting novel, by MAarTEN Maar- 
TENs, author of God’s Fool, The Greater Glory, etc., will begin the year. Short 
stories by brilliant writers will be given weekly. 

AN AMERICAN SERIAL. Doctor Warrick’s Daughters, by Repecca Harp- 
ING Davis, a strong novel of American life, partly laid in Pennsylvania and partly 
in the far South, will occupy the last half of the year. 

ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS. To this department “ Spectator” will con- 
tribute her charming papers on What We are Doing in New York society. The 
care of children, the management of the home, women’s clubs, personal beauty, 
amateur theatricals, and athletics for women will be among the subjects treated. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. Questions receive the personal at- 
tention of the editor, and are answered at the earliest possible date after their receipt. 

HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. Articles upon cooking and service, with formulas 
in great variety, appear in every number. 

ART AND ARTISTS. The BAZAR presents constantly the finest work of 
American and European artists. Pictures from New York, London, and Paris 
Exhibitions will maintain the BAZAR’S reputation as a fine art periodical. 
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A MNARPERS neieseneaitiovemensaumee: 1 YY 
- A FIFTY-TWO- 
YOUN WEEK 
FEAST! 
PEOPLE Largest and Best of the Juveniles 


A VERY FEW FEATURES OF THIS FEAST: 


CONTINUED STORIES HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 
Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. Henperson. A Day in the Senate. By Senator Lopce. 
, Snowshoes and Sledges. By Kirk Munroe. A Day with a Governor. By Governor Russet. 
Corporal Fred. By Capt. CHAarLes KiNG. President and Cabinet. By THEeopore Roosevecr. 
Fales’s Oshia. By Eva Wicper McG tasson. What Congressmen Do. by Senator Lopce. 


SONS OF THESE MEN NEW YORK STREETS CITY PASTOR’S WORK 
Alexander the Great. A Waif’s Luck. Night Schools for Boys. 


Emperor Charlemagne. Danny Cahill, Newsboy. Military Companies. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Daughter of the Tenements. Missions and Charities. 
BUILDING MODERN WONDERS MAKING COMMON THINGS 
The Flying Machine. By Professor Maxim. Making Clipper Ships. Py Duncan McLean. 
The Trolley-Car. By Herserr L. Wear Making Books. By Kirk Munroe. 
The Locomotive. By FraNKiInN MaTTHeEws. Making Ocean Greyhounds. By F. Marruews. 


EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


In this series the purpose will be to give some reminiscences of the early life of men who are now famous—Ad- 
miral GHERARDI, General Mites, General Lew Wattace, R. M. Hunt, THkopore Tuomas, F. S. Cuurcn, 
W. E. Russeii, W. H. Gipson, who represent the navy and army, literature, architecture, music, art, politics, and 
natural history. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AS RULERS EARTH AND SKY 
Alphonso XIII., of Spain. By Mrs. Serrano. Our Moon Knowledge.. By Prof. W. M. Davis. 
Wilhelmina of Holland. By Miss De Forest. Our Earth Knowledge. By Prof. N. S. SHALEr. 
Edward VI., of England. By James Atiyn. Our Insect Knowledge. By W. Hamitron Gisson. 


Du CHAILLU IN AFRICA GREAT STATE PAPERS LITERATURE STORIES 


Jungle Life. The Gorman Bill. Longfellow. 
Food from Saragee. The Versailles Treaty. Irving. Cooper. 
Talking with Natives. Emancipation Proclamation. Hawthorne. 








SPORTS IN MANY LANDS SOLVING HARD PROBLEMS 








Football in England. By Caspar W. Wuitney. Studying Art. By Ciara B. Canite. ox 

Games in Africa. By Lieutenant Jernson. Studying Medicine. By Dr. Joun A. Wyvern. c=) 

Parisian Boys’ Pastimes. By Miss De Foresr. Studying Law. By James ALFrep PARKER. - j 
TERMS, $2 A YEAR SAMPLE COPY AND PROSPECTUS FREE Oh we 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York ce 
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HYPATIA 


BY 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Or, New Foes with an Old Face 


300 Illustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM MarTIN JOHNSON, and with 


Two Volumes. 





a Portrait of the Author. 


8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


If Charles Kingsley had written no other work than 
‘* Hypatia,’’ a standard English classic, his name would 
still have a prominent place in the comparatively small 
group of the great writers of our time. Endowed with 
broad culture and a sympathetic nature, he writes of his 
fellow-man with impulses that spring from his heart, 
as is shown in his other books; but in ‘‘ Hypatia’’ his 
classical learning carries him to the Orient, and we have 
the fascinating surroundings of the land of the lotus 
and the papyrus, and dreamily scent the perfumes of 
the East, and feel the weird, mystical workings of the 
Cabala, and all that it meant to those cultivated heath- 
ens who flourished at a time when the arts and sciences, 
of a certain kind, were at their highest, and occult in- 
fluences swayed the lives of the people. The story is 
published in two sumptuous volumes, which are embel- 
lished with many text and marginal illustrations, which, 
with the ornamental binding, make the richest setting of 
this work ever offered to lovers of fine books. 





Tops, $7 oo. 





PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CS The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 




























Christmas Humber 


— ™ or" HARPER'S MAGAZINE “sss 


SIX SHORT STORIES 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


| CONTENTS: 





| | THE SIMPLETONS. First chapters of a new twelve-part novel by THomas 
Harpy. Frontispiece illustration by W. HATHERELL. 
THE SHOW PLACES OF PARIS. By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Seven illus- 
trations by CHARLES Dana Gipson. 
i AN ARABIAN DAY AND NIGHT. By Pouttney BiceLow. Eight illustra- 
| tions by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
: THE TIME OF THE LOTUS (in Japan). By ALrrep Parsons. Twenty-three 
illustrations by the author. 
EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTRY CLUB. By Caspar W. Wuitney. Full-page 
illustrations by W. T. SMep.ey, T. pe THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, CHARLES 
: GRAHAM, and A. B. Frost. 
’ 
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TAMING OF THE SHREW. Nine illustrations of Shakespeare’s comedy by 
Epwin A. Appey. Comments by ANDREW LaNnc. 

STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. Eleven poems by W. D. Howe tts. Twenty- 
one decorations and illustrations by Howarp Py e. 

LOVE AND DEATH. A dramatic poem. By Laurence Atma TaDEMA. 

A DRAMATIC EVENING. A farce. By Joun Kenprick Banos. _ Illustrations 
by EpwarD PENFIELD. 
| SHORT STORIES, “Richard and Robin,” by Roperr Grant; “The Mother 
' Song,” by JuLIAN Ratpu; “ The Peddler’s Peril,” by L. B. MILLER, “The Colonel’s 
Christmas,” by Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, “ Paola in Italy,” by GERTRUDE 
Hatt, and “ The Dividing Fence,” by RutH McENEry Stuart. 
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The Number contains besides: a Christmas poem by ALICE ARCHER SEWALL, 
entitled MADONNA AND CHILD, with two full-page illustrations by the author; 


b THE CORONAL, a poem by Annie Fietps; a full-page drawing by GEORGE DU 
Maurier; THE EDITOR’S STUDY, by Cuartes DupLEY WarRNER; and, in THE 
i EDITOR’S DRAWER, a variety of humorous anecdote and verse. 

LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutton. 

t THE NUMBER is bound in a special cover of ornamental design in colors, 


and will be sold at the price of ordinary issues—THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Subscription Price - - = $4 00 a Year 
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The following works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent éy HARPER & BROTHERS, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. WARVER'S 
NEw CATALOGUE, a@ descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Prilby. 
A Novel. By GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.” 


With 120 Illustrations by the Author. pp. viii., 464. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 








“Trilby” is the best fiction of the older school that the magazines have per- 
mitted the public to enjoy for a long while.—. ¥. Evening Post. 

“'Trilby ” is a very notable novel—as notable as any that has appeared for many 
a long day; a book that every one will like because it has the essential qualities of 
wit, passion, character, and human nature ; a book that has the grace and charm of 
a finely artistic style all through, and that is likely to rest on our shelves long after 
most of the novels of this year of grace shall have passed out of our remembrance. 
St. Fames’s Gazette, London. 

It is a charming story told with exquisite grace and tenderness.—JV. ¥. 7ribune. 
The text of the book is the counterpart of its illustrations, for Du Maurier writes 
as he draws—with infinite precision and detail. . . . He has steeped his mind in 
Thackeray, and so has had a noble master. Like “ Peter Ibbetson,” his new story 
is unique. It is a book that could have been written only by an artist, and illus- 
trated only by the author; it is a book, moreover, in which the man and the style 
are one.—Critic, N. Y. 

“ Trilby ’ suggests so much and furnishes forth such a vast deal of delight, that 
it is a book hard to describe or even to talk about. As regards its charm, there 
will be but one opinion ; everybody is reading it and enjoying it.— Hartford Courant. 

“Trilby” is one of the books, or, perhaps, the one book, in the field of fiction 
this season to be universally read. It is a story that appeals to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men of all climes and countries. It deals with the primal sentiments, 
touches the springs of human emotion common to the race from the Eden period 
to this fin-de-siecle era; and it shows these motors producing the shifting play of 
light and shadow, of tragedy and comedy, with truthful presentation that makes 
each picture appear like a close study from nature delineated by the hand of an 
artist.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“ Trilby” is, indeed, a masterpiece—a novel to read and re read, and then to 
read again, discovering hitherto unappreciated beauties with each successive read- 
ing.—Boston Beacon. 

Proves Du Maurier to have as great power as George Meredith in describing the 
anomalies and romances of modern English life; while his style is far more clear 
and simple, and his gift of illustration adds what few authors can afford. Thack- 
eray had his artistic skill in some degree, but not to compare with Du Maurier.— 
Springfield Republican. 

It is the novel of the year—of many years. If you haven't read “ Trilby” you 
have a pleasure in store. If you read at all you cannot neglect to read “'Trilby.” 
Your friends will tell you you have missed something really worth much of your val- 
uable while.— Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 

Read “ Trilby,” and if you are not fascinated by it, that is your fault. The 
charming illustrations provided by Mr. Du Maurier would have lent an interest to a 
much worse story; as it is, the two are inseparable in the imagination, and text and 
picture supplement each other finely and fitly. —Providence Journal. 
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H ypatia; 
Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated 
from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON, and with Portrait of the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Adout Ready.) See page 7 of this Bulletin. 


The old fascination still clings to the land of the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 
Even the Suez canal, a species of civilized vandalism, as it were, does not rob us 
of the pleasure we have in recalling the deeds of the mighty race that peopled it 
in its prime. In “ Hypatia” Mr. Kingsley treats of a period when opulence reigned, 
and the life to the chosen few was of that lotus-eating kind that poets and artists 
love to depict. The doctrines of the new faith that such strenuous efforts were 
made to introduce never gained more than a mere footing in the land of the Pha- 
raohs, and though the nation has dropped into decay, the traditions and habits of 
its people are substantially unchanged. 


[he Boy, Travellers in the Levant. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, with Visits to the Islands of Rhodes and 
Cyprus, and the Site of Ancient Troy. By THOMAS W. KNOx. pp. 
xvi., 494. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


THE “BOY TRAVELLERS” SERIES: 


In CHINA AND JAPAN.—IN SIAM AND JAvA.—IN CEYLON AND INDIA.—IN Ecypt 
AND THE HoLy LAND.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IN THE Rus- 
SIAN EMPIRE.—ON THE CoNGO.—IN AUSTRALIA.—IN MExico.—IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—-IN NORTHERN EurRopeE.—IN CENTRAL EUROPE.—IN SOUTHERN 
Europe. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 per volume. 


OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 


THE YounG Nimrops IN NORTH AMERICA.——-THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN EUROPE, 
Asia, AND AFRICA. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 per volume. 


A Traveler from Altruria. 
Romance. By W. D. HOWELLS. pp. 318. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


(Uniform with Harper’s Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works.) 


In analysis of character, a life-like portraiture of persons, felicity and lucidity of 
expression, the naturalness and ease of the conversations—of which the story is 
largely constructed ; in brief, captivating sketches of nature, often exquisitely pre- 
sented, and much too few in number; in dry humor and genial irony, very few books 
are its equal, and the author has gratified us more than ever before.— Christian Zn- 
telligencer, N. Y. 


Bible Stories for Young People. 


By the Right Rev. HENRY C. PoTTeERr, D.D., the Rev. Bishop JOHN F. 
Hurst, D.D., the Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., and Others. Illustrated. pp. 
viii. 178. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 09. 

This work is unique in many ways. It tells some of the principal stories of the 
Bible in a way that will give them an active modern interest to all young people as 
well as to their parents. Furthermore, each article is by a different author. ‘The se- 
lection of these authors has been carefully made, and the result has been the pro- 
duction of a pleasant, varied, instructive book of Bible stories. 
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Wimples and Crisping-Pins. 


Studies in the Coiffure and Ornaments of Women. By THEODORE CHILD, 
Author of “ Art and Criticism,” etc. Illustrated. pp. xii., 209. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (¥ust Ready.) 

In this book Mr. Theodore Child writes of one of woman’s crowning glories, her 
hair, and its treatment and adornment. From the earliest times to those of the 
Scotch lassie, who wanted a “bunch of blue ribbons to tie up her bonnie brown 
hair,” the fair sex has given as much thought to the dressing of its hair as to the 
dressing of its person; and whether it be the jewelled fillet or the simple snood that 
is used for the decoration of the head, the impulse is the same—a love for a graceful 
and beautifying arrangement, shared equally by our civilized sister and the untutored 
savage. ‘True, the savage has no be-diamonded Wimples and no jewelled Crisping- 
Pins, but bone rings in her nose are just as fetching to the barbaric gallants as are 
the tasteful coiffures of our friends to us. This is a book to delight women. 


The Golden House. 


A Story. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of “A Little Journey 
in the World,” “ Their Pilgrimage,” etc. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
Post 8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (Nearly 
Ready. ) 


p . — ° 
Harpers American Essayists. Latest Volume. 
A Little English Gallery. By Louise Imocen Guiney. With 
Portrait. pp. viii, 291. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (ust Ready.) 
Miss Guiney’s volume deals with the following figures in English literature : 
Lady Danvers, Henry Vaughan, George Farquhar, Topham Beauclerk, Bennet 
Langton, and William Hazlitt. The author touches these fading presences into 
new and vivid life, and the essays are full of quaint, out-of-the-way learning. 
Volumes previously tssued : 
Literary and Social Silhouettes. By|Fromthe Easy Chair. By Georce WILL- 
HyALMAR HjortH BoyESEN. | IAM Curtis. First Series. 
Studies of the Stage. By Branper| From the Easy Chair. By Georce WILL- 
MATTHEWS. 1AM CurtTIs. Second Series. 
Americanisms and Briticisms, with | From the Easy Chair. By Grorce WILL- 
Other Essays on Other Isms. By| tam Curtis. Third Series. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 
As We Go. By Cuarces DupLEY War-| The Work of John Ruskin. By Cuarves 
NER. Illustrated. WALDSTEIN. 
As We Were Saying. By Cuartes Dup- Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Went- 
LEY WARNER. Illustrated. WORTH HIGGINSON. 
Picture and Text. By Henry James. | Criticism and Fiction. ByWiLLiaM Dean 
Illustrated. HowELts. 





Each Volume contains a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 a volume. 


Pastime Stories. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated by A. B. FROST. pp. x., 258. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Delightfully bright, crisp sketches, full of genuine life; picturesque, swift, capti- 
vating, and yet quite unpretentious.—/ndependent, N. Y. 

“ Pastime Stories ” will receive and deserve a warm welcome. .. . The writer's gift 
is adequate and delightful. Some of the negro types drawn are delicious in their 
dialogues and doings.— Hartford Courant. 
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Wealth against Commonwealth. 

By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. pp. iv., 563. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

This is the most complete history in existence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which still remains the type and model of all trusts or monopolies. Mr. 
Lloyd has traced the growth of this institution from its origin, in the sagacity of one 
or a few business men of Cleveland, to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the oil markets and trade of a continent, and is perhaps the most influential and most 
dreaded financial power in America. The methods and practices by which all cor- 
porate privileges have been grasped, and all corporate responsibilities evaded, by 
which the common law against monopolies has been successfully defied, and all the 
resources of political, social, and financial pressure, of legal skill, of statesmanship, 
of forensic delay, have been impressed into its service against competitors and the 
public, form a romance of the business world as absorbing in its interest as any 
ancient or mediazval romance of conquest. The direct bearing of the book upon the 
most important social and economic questions now under discussion everywhere is 
obvious. It contributes to the debate an immense stock of pertinent facts. 


Sir Robert's Fortune. 


A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 

etc. pp. 458. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Mrs. Oliphant tells, in her own characteristic way, the story of “Sir Robert’s 
Fortune” and the plot to secure it. The heroine, a warm-hearted Scotch lassie, 
will enlist the sympathies of every reader, while to those who read between the 
lines it will prove a delicate and subtle story, making a strong appeal to women. 


Our Home Pets: 


How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

Illustrated. pp. vi., 273. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Written in Mrs. Miller’s charming style, and replete with anecdote and incident 
based on personal observation and long experience. . . . We cannot recommend 
such a work as this too highly.—CAristian at Work, N. Y. 


A History of English Literature, 
For Secondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, First English Mas- 
ter, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. pp. vi., 394. Post 8vo, Cloth. (ust 
Ready. ) 
Mr. Robertson’s volume embodies the most recent and reliable results in fact 
and criticism. It includes an historical sketch and a literary survey of each period ; 
biographies of the principal authors, with characteristic specimens of the poets; 


short references to authors of less note; and very full chronological lists of writers 
and their works. 


~ ’ . 
Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. 

By RutH McENERY STUART, Author of “A Golden Wedding, and 

Other Stories,” etc. pp. 277. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 50. 

They all are simple, pathetic, and full of humanity. They ate told wonderfully 
well, and the author reveals herself as exceptionally skilful alike in studying and de- 
scribing racial and personal characteristics. The volume is one of the best and 
most entertaining of its class which we have read in a long time.— Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Stuart has a way of her own to charm her readers withal. In these stories 
she is at her best; they are all good, very good.—J/ndependent, N.Y. 
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A Sporting Pilgrimage: 
< c < 

Riding to Hounds, Golf, Rowing, Football, Cricket, Club and University 

Athletics. Studies in English Sport, Past and Present. By CAspar W. 

WHITNEY. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (ear/y 

Ready.) 

The games of our college days and sports of our manhood are too often viewed in 
the light of mere athletic spectacles, where the desire for victory is the only aim to 
be sought. If, however, any one will give the subject a little serious considera- 
tion, he will realize that the lessons of ‘the playground are sometimes those which 
have the most tasting and most beneficial effects. Sport makes manly boys and 
gentle men; quickens the judgment; puts pluck in the heart, and strength in the 
body. U ntil comparatively recent years we of the United States have been t too much 
occupied with the work of building up a great nation to give any serious thought to 
play, but in England sports of various kinds flourished before America was discov- 
ered. ‘Thus we turn for our precedents to the old country, where every game, save 
Lacrosse, was cradled. ‘To thoroughly understand the value and the extent of mod- 
ern games and sports in the United States, it is necessary, therefore, to study past 
traditions and present systems, both here and in Europe ; and no other writer of the 
present day has made so careful a study, or kept himself so thoroughly in touch 
with the best elements of sport as Mr. Whitney. He is not only a student of 
amateur sport, whose pen is continually being used in behalf of sport for sport's 
sake ; but he has the great advantage of practical experience in almost every branch 
of sport, extending from those of his college days to the hunting of big game. 


Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, Author of “ Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Browning,” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (ust Ready.) 


b Pape ee 
Perlycross. 

A Novel. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Spring- 

haven,” etc. pp. 493. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

Those who like a touch of romance, a literary style of originality and. power, a 
breezy, wholesome atmosphere and genuine interest of story, will do well to read 
“ Perlycross.”. . . Mr. Blackmore gives his readers many a vivid and beautiful nature 
description, many a full-length and life-like character sketch, and many a sentence of 


kindly wit or ripe wisdom, such as can only come from the maturity of a man with a 
fine original endowment.— Hartford Courant. 


7 : > 

Wayside Poems. 
By WALLACE Bruce, Author of “Old Homestead Poems.” pp. x., 168. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Water Ghost, and Others. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, Author of “ Coffee and Repartee,” “ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” etc. pp. 296. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. Inthe series “ Harper's American Story-Tellers.” 

There is an endless amount of fun in Mr. Bangs’s stories.—V. V. Zimes. 

There is happy invention, in which the inventor himself finds pure delight and 
communicates it to his readers. ‘There is novelty and variety and a sense of ghostly 
fitness, no rude breaking with all our old traditions, formed and settled by the nurs- 
ery fire, maybe ; but just enough of the dear old time unreality to make these mod- 
ern ghost stories the real thing. —Evangelist, N. Y. 
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Vignettes of Manhattan. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ The Story of a Story,” “Studies 
of the Stage,” etc. pp. viii. 180. Illustrated by W.T. SMEDLEY. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The * Vignettes” have to do with much that is picturesque and fine, much that is 
coarse and ugly, much that is amusing in the town we dwell in. The little sketches 
treat, sometimes with sentiment, sometimes with a note of true pathos, often with 
ironical humor, of Central Park, and the streets, Delmonico’s, and Diana of the 
tower, Stanford White's plaster festoons, and the Farragut of St. Gaudens, the Riv- 
ington Street College Settlement, the filth of Mulberry Bend, the faded respectabil- 
ity of the old Ninth Ward, and the hucksters and peddlers and mountebanks, the 
police, the artists, the journalists, the woman of fashion and woman of the slums, 
reformed and unreformed.— MW. Y. Zimes. 

They are dramatic, pathetic, with touches of humor, and intensely realistic. 
. . . These sketches are gems, and Mr. Matthews has given them an exquisite 
setting.— Boston Advertiser. 


Cadet Days. 
A Story of West Point. By Captain CHARLES KING. Illustrated. pp. 
vi., 293. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
OTHER WORKS BY CAPTAIN KING: 


Between the Lines. \\lustrated. $1 25. | Campaigning with Crook, and Stories of 
A War-time Wooing. Illustrated. $1 oo. Army Life. Illustrated. $1 25. 


Hippolyte and Golden - Beak. 
Two Stories. By GEORGE BASSETT. pp. x., 227. (In the Series “ Har- 
per’s American Story-Tellers.”) Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


Music Hath Charms. 
A Novel. By V. MUNRO FERGUSON (“V”). pp. 302. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A well-written story touching some interesting points in the relations of the 


young men and women of to-day. The study of character is subtle and delicate, 
and the story will appeal to thoughtful readers. 


ry. = ’ r a 
The Fur-Seal’s Tooth. 

A Story of Alaskan Adventure. By KIRK MUNROE. Illustrated. pp. 

x., 267. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

It is brand-new ground that Mr. Kirk Munroe has opened up in this story of 
Alaskan adventure. The Aleutian chain of islands, the Pribylov, the Bering Sea, 
and our great northern coast, all contribute novel situations, which make his book 
interesting. . . . For a really strong and entertaining boys’ boqk “The Fur-Seal’s 
Tooth” is to be particularly commended.—. Y. Zimes. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES BY MR. MUNROE: 

RAFTMATES.—CANOEMATES.—CAMPMATES.—DoryMatTEs. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 each. The Four Volumes in a Box, $5 00. 

WAKULLA.— FLAMINGO FEATHER.— DERRICK STERLING.—CHRYSTAL, JACK & Co., 
and Devta Brixsy. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
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Literary and Social Essays. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (early Ready.) 

This volume contains Mr. Curtis’s essays upon the following: Emerson, Haw- 
thorne (two essays), Rachel, Thackeray, Sir Philip Sidney, Longfellow, Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, and Washington Irving. 


MR. CURTIS’S ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES: 

Votume I. Orations and Addresses on| Vo_ume II. Addresses and Reports on 
the Principles and Character of Amer-| the Reform of the Civil Service of 
ican Institutions and the Duties of the United States. 

American Citizens. With Photogravure| VoLuME III. Historical and Memorial 
Portrait. Addresses. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 per volume. 


The Potter's Thumb. 
A Novel. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. pp. 353. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


The readers of Mrs. Steel will follow the story with interest as she unfolds it in 
her picturesque pages, which reflect the glory and the gloom of Indian landscapes, 
and the shapes and shadows of barbaric life that people them.—\. ¥. Mazi and 
Express. 


ry. ™ a ® 
he Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 

Notes from Both Sides of the Russian Frontier. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

(Nearly Ready.) 

Author and artist together have produced in this volume a work which is of 
great interest, and which is a striking presentation of the people and conditions 
along the line which divides the possessions of the German Emperor from those of 
the Czar of all the Russias. ‘Phe element of personal experience and adventure 
gives an added zest to the work, while Mr. Remington's sketches, made on the 


spot, cannot fail to afford the reader a most vivid idea of the people and regions 
described. 


The Story of Babette, 
A Little Creole Girl By RUTH MCENERY STUART, Author of “ Car- 
lotta’s Intended,” “ A Golden Wedding,” etc. pp. iv., 209. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 


An Interloper. 

A Novel. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of “Catherine,” “The 

Swing of the Pendulum,” etc. pp. 315. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

In a tale by Miss Peard we have learned to look for graceful writing, refinement 
of tone, and delicate discrimination in the studies of character; and all these good 
qualities are to be found in “An Interloper,” as well as the assured skill of an expe- 
rienced raconteur.—Atlantic Monthly. 

A thoroughly charming story of provincial life in France. . . . The atmosphere 
of the book is exceedingly well done, the characters are worth knowing, and the 
plot is skilfully managed.—-Boston Beacon. 
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In Old New York. 


By Tuomas A. JANVIER, Author of “ The Aztec Treasure-House,” “ The 
Uncle of an Angel,” etc. pp. xii., 285. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

Mr. Janvier has more than one talent for dealing with this subject ably and enter- 
tainingly. For one thing (and the best thing), he has capacity for research. . . . Then, 
again, he has enthusiasm for his subject—the enthusiasm born of an interest in pictu- 
resque things, and in great things that have grown great from small ones. But, best 
of all, he has charm as a writer. Never does Mr. Janvier pen a line that is dull. 
Never does the reader find a statement to weary him, never a sentence not happily 
and cleverly put together. Lightness of touch, felicity of phrase, sympathy and humor 
—all are here, and from page to page we smile with Janvier.— WV. Y. Zimes. 


On Cloud Mountain. 


A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. pp. ii., 230. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


The plot is out of the ordinary, and is skilfully developed ; the purpose is a high 
one, and the influence of guilt or supposed guilt is carefully traced. ‘There is more 
than ordinary power displayed in the study of character and analysis of motive, and 
there it is evidently a faithful reproduction of some phases of ranch life in Colo- 
rado. . . . The story as a whole is one of much merit, and its tone is pure and whole- 
some.— Boston Advertiser. 


Four American Universities. 


(Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia.) With Many Illustrations. 4to, 

Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 

These papers, descriptive of four renowned seats of learning, each contributed 
by a writer specially qualified for the treatment of his subject, will be found to be of 
much interest to the general public as well as to the students and the alumni. 


Out of Step. 


A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE POOL. pp. iv., 300. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 25. 

Like its predecessor, the book contains dramatic elements and stirs the deepest 
emotions. ... The interest grows from the first sentence until we reach a powerful 
climax in the concluding chapter.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Miss Pool has been unusually successful in this attempt. We cannot praise 
too highly the care with which she elaborates even the most minor characters in her 
stories.—Literary World, Boston. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
DALLY.—RowENY IN Boston.—Mrs. Keats BRADFORD.—KATHARINE NORTH. 
—'l'He Two Satomes. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 each. 


~ : . ? e. >) 
The Maiden’s Progress. 

A Novel in Dialogue. By VIOLET HUNT. pp. 254. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 00. : 

A thoroughly modern and daintily worded little story of London girls and their 
society life, told in the form of a skilfully managed dialogue. . . . There is not a 
dull word in the book, nor a morbid nor untrue one.—Churchman, N. Y. 

A bright and clever story. . . . Violet Hunt's style is finished and epigrammatic, 
and it is well varied to suit the various characters. . . . From the first the clever sayings 
make the reader smile or laugh and lead him easily on.—Zéferary World, Boston. 
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Portraits in Plaster. 


From the Collection of LAURENCE HUTTON. With 72 Illustrations, 
pp. xvi, 271. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $6 oo. 

This volume has the initial attractiveness of a novelty of topic, which indeed is 
almost startlingly interesting. Mr. Hutton’s large collection of casts of the faces of 
eminent men and women, of all types and epochs, has long been famous in the circle 
of his private acquaintance, and can be catalogued as unique in its scope and dig- 
nity. A brief history and survey of it is here afforded the public, the profuse illus- 
trations adding a most essential aid to the reader's study of them. ‘The text is pleas- 
ant reading —reminiscences and biographic notes and comments furnishing forth 
part of it. By all those intelligently interested in physiognomy and phrenology Mr. 
Hutton’s volume should be carefully considered. 


Micah Clarke: 


His Statement, as made to his Three Grandchildren, Joseph, Gervas, and 
Reuben, during the Hard Winter of 1734, wherein is contained a Full 
Report of Certain Passages in his Early Life, together with some Account 
of his Journey from Havant to Taunton with Decimus Saxon in the Sum- 
mer of 1685. Also of the Adventures that Befell Them during the West- 
ern Rebellion, & of their Intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. Compiled Day by Day, from 
his Own Narration, by Joseph Clarke, & Never Previously set Forth in 
Print. Now for the First Time Collected, Corrected, & Rearranged 
from the Original Manuscripts. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ The 
Refugees,” etc. Mew Library Edition. IUllustrated by GEORGE WILLIS 
BARDWELL. pp. vii., 471. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
This story of the rebellion under Monmouth has historical significance as well as 
undoubted fascination in the way of fiction, and the new edition will be warmly wel- 


comed. The illustrations are drawn with spirit and antiquarian knowledge.— Boston 
Beacon. 


Pembroke. 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINS, Author of “Jane Field,” etc. pp. 
330. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Highland Cousins. 


A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ The Handsome Humes,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” etc. pp. 444. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 


A new novel by William Black is always sure to attract attention. His reputa- 
tion as a writer of clean, pure fiction of the highest class is established beyond 
question. In his latest work, “ Highland Cousins,” we have him at his best. The 
plot is original, and is developed with the author's consummate skill. ... Mr. Black 
is a keen analyst of motives, and his analytical powers are in this story put to the 
test—a successful one.— Boston Advertiser. 

William Black is a thoroughly conscientious writer. No matter what comes 
from his pen it is carefully studied and bound to be readable. ‘There is an unfail- 
ing charm about his novels, an unwearing freshness. . . . Many are the excellent 
characters, the old shoemaker being really as good a bit of humorous delineation as 
is often found 
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b Twilight Land. 
Written and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE, Author of “ The Wonder 


Clock,” “Pepper and Salt,” “Men of Iron,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (Nearly Ready.) 


Mr. Pyle possesses the rare faculty of being able to write for young people in a 
manner that entertains while it instructs, and he oftentimes conveys a wholesome 
lesson so carefully interwoven in the details of his stories that it is felt rather than 

seen. ‘There is no more certain method of commanding the attention of the young 
than through the medium of a fairy tale, as it touches the imagination in a way that 
is sure to captivate the youthful mind, which is so keenly susceptible of all that has 
a mysterious surrounding. And not the least part of the charm of Mr. Pyle’s books 
are the very captivating drawings with which he enriches them. 


Ran ‘ . ’ 

A Prodigal in Love. 
. A Novel. By EMMA WOLF, Author of “Other Things Being Equal.” 
pp. 260. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
/ A sweet story most pleasantly told, which ought to find a generous share of 
readers.—/nterior, Chicago. 

A story much stronger than the average current novels. ... ‘The book is out of 
the beaten track—for which we owe a debt of fervent gratitude—and it is fresh and 
vigorous in treatment and method.—PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


An Agitator. 
A Story. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(Nearly Ready.) 





Harpers Short Story Series. 


A new series, designed to include novelettes by the best American authors. 
The following volumes are ready or under way : 


The Royal Marine. An Idyl of Narragansett Pier. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


A Kentucky Cardinal. By James Lane ALLEN. Illustrated 
by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


De ee 


Ministers of Grace. By Eva WILDER McG tasson. Illustrated 
by CLIFFORD CARLETON. 


St. John’s Wooing. By M.G.McCLELLAND. IIlustrated. 
Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per volume. 


A Scarlet Poppy, and Other Stories. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. pp. iv., 283. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. (In the series “ Harper’s American Story-Tellers.’’) 


read them, and the crisp manner of their narration is an added joy.— Boston Beacon. 

The stories introduce many odd characters, are full of pleasing surprises, and 

: rich in quiet humor, while the lessons they convey are unmistakably good and 

: wholesome in practical life. Short-story writing is a fine art, and few modern 

authors tell more in small space, and with more completeness than Mrs. Spofford. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


They are all sound, wholesome stories, with many a laugh in them for such as 
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Football Facts and Figures. 


Compiled by WALTER CAMP, Author of “ American Football.” Post 

8vo, Paper. (Adout Ready.) 

This volume embodies the results of careful and painstaking inquiries as to the 
effects, physical and otherwise, of football upon those taking part in the game. 
Statistics have been gathered from those best qualified to supply it—expert and 
celebrated players, members of the faculties of our colleges, etc.—and the work 
throws a flood of light upon a much-discussed subject. 


Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. 
His Personal History. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. With Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 


DR. SMILES'S OTHER WORKS: 


Se_r-He_p.—CHARACTER.—THRIFY.—MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY.— 
Duty.—LirE AND LazBor. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. JASMIN, BARBER, POET, AND 
PHILANTHROPIST. 12m0, Cloth, $1 25. RouNnD THE WoRLD.—LIFE OF A SCOTCH 
NATURALIST.—LIFE OF A ScorcH GEOLOGIsT. Illustrated.—JAMES NasmyTH, En- 
GINEER. . 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. ‘THE HuGuENnots.—' THE HUGUENOTS IN 
France. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo each. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


If this book were nothing more than a gay chronicle of gossip, a pleasant record of 
past worthies and their homes, it would be valuable; but it is more, it is a study of the 
growth of New York. Taken altogether, the book is the gayest and most cheerful of 
instructive histories.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


The Aztec Treasure-House 
A Romance of Contemporaneous Antiquity. Illustrated by FreDERIC REMINGTON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
Mr. Janvier is an admirable story-teller, and certainly none the less because he is 


content to relate his tale of wild adventure in language as simple and vivid as that 
of Defoe.—Academy, London. 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Janvier has the rare faculty of adapting his style to his motive, and especially 
happy is he in catching the tones of alien nationalities. There is much careful and 
excellent work in this collection of short stories.—N. Y. Trzbune. 


PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Wa” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


LATEST 


734. The Sea Wolves. By Max PEemMBer- | 
TON, §0 cents. | 

753. With the Help of the Angels. A 
Novel. By WiLFRID WoOLLAM. 50 cents. 

752. A Cumberer of the Ground. A Novel. | 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 60 cents. 

751. Sarah: A Survival. A Novel. By Syp-| 
NEY CHRISTIAN, 50 cents. 

750. The Women's Conquest of New York. 
By a Member of the Committee of Safety | 
of 1908. 25 cents. 

749. Van Bibber, and Others. By RicHarp 
HARDING Davis. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


748. The Husband of One Wife. A Novel. 





By Mrs. VENN. 60 cents. 


NO. 

6. Upon a Cast. By CHARLOTTE DUNNING. 
50 cents. 

5. The New Timothy. A Novel. By Wirt1- 


1AM M. BAKER. 50 cents, 
4. The Rose of Paradise. By Howarp 
PyLe. I)lustrated by the Author. 50 cents. 
3. The Captain of the Janizaries. By 
James M. LuDLOW. 50 cents. 





ISSUES : 

NO. 

747. A Little Journey in the World. A 
Novel. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
75 cents, 

746. Cord and Creese. By James De MILLI 
60 cents. 

745. A Devoted Couple. A Novel. By J. 
MASTERMAN. 60 cents. 

744. The Price of a Pearl. A Novel. By 
ELEANOR HOLMeEs. 60 cents. 

743. Tempe. A Novel. By Constance Cor- 
TERELL. 50 cents. 

742. The Swing ofthe Pendulum, A Novel. 
By FRANCES M. PEARD. 50 cents. 

741. The Transgression of Terence Clancy. 
A Novel. By HAROLD VALLINGS, 50 
cents. 


Harper’s Quarterly. 


2a. The Bread-Winners. 50 cents. 

2. Dally. A Novel. By Maria Loultse Poot. 
50 cents. 

1a. The Aztec Treasure-House. By THom- 
AS A. JANVIER. Illustrated by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON. 75 cents. 

1. Vesty of the Basins. By S. P. McLran 
GREENE, 50 cents. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 


Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 
LATEST ISSUES: 


The Garroters. Farce. By W. D. Howe ts. 

Three Weeks in Politics. By JoHn KeEn- 
DRICK BANGS. 

Five O’Clock Tea. Farce. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 

The Mouse-Trap. Farce. By W. D, Howe.ts. 

A Likely Story. Farce. By W. D. Howe tts. 


This Picture and That. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By 
THOMAS TWINING. 


Evening Dress. By WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs. 





My Year inaLog Cabin. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HiowELLs. 

The Work of Washington Irving. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Edwin Booth. By Laurence Hurron. 

The Decision of the Court. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Phillips Brooks. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Brooks, D.D. 

George William Curtis. An Address. By 
Joun WuitE CHADWICK. 

The Rivals. By Francois Corrke, 

The Unexpected Guests. Farce. By WILIL- 
1AM DrAN HOWELLS. 





PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tH” Zhe above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S WORKS 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Gilt Top. 


A Story. 


(Nearly Ready.) 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50; Paper, 75 cents. 


It is a study of American life of to-day possessed with shrewd insight.—G. W. Curtis. 


OUR ITALY 


Illustrated. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut 


‘dges and Gilt Top, 


oO 
D 


I 
$2 50. 


RESOLVED: That a 
vote of thanks be ten- 
dered by this Chamber 
to Charles Dudley War- 
ner as a testimonial of its 
appreciation of his fair 
and candid statement of 
facts concerning South- 
ern California.—Zos An- 
geles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


STUDIES 


With Comments on Canada. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


AS WE GO 


Social Essays. 


With Portrait and II- 
lustrations. 32mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


Mr. Warner's wit is se- 
rene rather than exuber- 
ant, and ripe as a ma- 
ture peach. The views of 
life are mellow, and the 
outlook is always from 
a healthy standpoint. 
These amusing papers 
are endowed with the elu- 
sive quality which we call 
charm.—PAdla. Ledger. 


IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 


Post 8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, $1 75 


72° 


A book that no American can fail to enjoy, appreciate, and highly prize.— Boston Traveller. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE 


Illustrated by C. S. REINHART. 


8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, $2 oo. 


Mr. Warner’s pen-pictures are as good-natured as they are clever.—Christian Union, N.Y. 


AS WE WERE SAYING 


Social Essays. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


32mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


Who but Mr. Warner could dangle these trifles so gracefully ?—Crztzc, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


With Illustrations. 


32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Recent Educational Publications 





A NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. For Secondary 
Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. pp. vi. 394. Post 8vo, 
Cloth. 


This book, which has been suggested by the experience of nearly twenty 
years’ practical teaching of the subject, covers the whole field of the history 
of English Literature, and embodies the most recent and trustworthy results in 
fact and criticism. 

It includes an historical sketch and a literary survey of each period ; biogra- 
phies of the principal authors, with characteristic specimens from the poets ; 
short references to authors of less note, and very full chronological lists of 
writers and their works. By a suitable arrangement of the type, the book is 
easily adapted to two courses of study. Fuller particulars of the work will be 
sent by the publishers on request. Correspondence with reference to its intro- 
duction into schools is invited. 


A NEW EDITION OF ORTON’S ZOOLOGY 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Structural and Systematic, for 
use in Schools and Colleges. By JAMES ORTON. Revised 
and Corrected by CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE, Professor of 
Biology in Rochester University. pp. 434. With 350 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. 


In this revision such changes have been introduced into the text as have 
been made necessary by recent progress in Zodlogy. The principal addition 
consists of an Appendix composed of directions and suggestions for the per- 
formance of simple physiological experiments, and for the examination of certain 
animals representative of the more important groups. The experiments are so 
elementary that they may easily be performed by either teacher or pupil. Very 
little apparatus, few instruments, and no special skill are required. The Appen- 
dix is designed to make the book of more practical value than formerly, and 
thus adapt it to the /aboratory rather than the /iferary method of teaching. 


The price of Dodge’s ORTON’S ZOOLOGY is $1 80, or by mail, postpaid, $1 95 per copy. A 
sample copy will, however, be forwarded to any teacher who may wish to examine tt with a view to class 
use, on receipt of $1 35. 


HARPER & BROBHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


22 HARTER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





SOME STANDARD NOVELS 
IN SUMPTUOUS DRESS 


BEN-HUR 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. By Lew. Wattace. With over one thousand 
Marginal Drawings. 2 vols., 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, Silk Binding, 
$7 00; Three-quarter Calf, $12 00; Three-quarter Levant, $14 00. (Jn a 
Gladstone Box.) 


——@—— 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


MAID, WIFE, AND WIDOW. By Cuartes Reape. A Matter-of- 
fact Romance. Illustrated from Drawings by Witt1am Martin Jonyson. 
2 vols. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 8vo, Silk, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Bor.) 


HYPATIA 
x, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. By Cuarves Kiyestey. With 
300 Illustrations from Drawings by Witttam Marrin Jonnson, and with a 
Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


PRUE AND I 


3y Georce Wittram Curtis. Illustrated from Drawings by ALbert Epwarp 
Srerner. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3 50. (Jn a 
Boz.) 
— Sa 


DAISY MILLER 
AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Ilenry James. _ Illustrated 
from Drawings by Harry W. MecVicxar. 8vo, Regular Edition, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Tops, $3 50. (Jn a Box.) Edition de Luxe, Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (na Bor.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


(as The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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PAGE. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. | 8vo, $2.50. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says: ‘I have endeavored to put befor 
you the character and thoughts of an extraordinary man at the most exciting peri: 
of modern history. It is a period of which the story is still disfigured by passion and 
prejudice. I believe that you will best see what it really was, if you look at it 
through the eyes of Erasmus.” 


A Christmas Recollection. 
folio, $1.50. 
A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming Southern story uniform 


with the illustrated editions of “ Marse Chan” and ** Meh Lady.’ 
‘ An attractive and winning story.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


WILD BEASTS. | With illustrations from life. Cr. 8vo, $2.00 


An interesting study of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tig 
Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. In constructing his portraits he quotes freely from 
the literature of the subject, citing innumerable incidents and describing many thril 
ing adventures which throw light on the characters and habits of the beasts under 


discussion. 
RAVENSHOE, 2 vols. AUSTIN ELLIOTT, 1 vol. 


Each vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

The first issue in an attractive American edition of the more important novels 
of Henry Kingsley, to be followed later by ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn.’’ The moment is op- 
portune ‘for the publication of this edition, as Mr. Kingsley’s novels have of late beer i 
receiving more of the attention their merit entitles them to. | They are absorbing in 
plot, abundant in incident, and picturesque and powerful in style. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. 

An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 and 

the Attainment of the Farthest North. New Popular Edition. 

Fully Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, $5.00. 

From THE Prerace.—“ In preparing this popular edition all the photographic 
reproductions have been retained, and only such portions of the text have been omit- 
ted as bear on scientific and historical matters, unessential to a full understanding of 
the expedition. ‘The narrative is unbroken, the journals of the sledging parties are 
complete, the hazardous boat journey and ice drift are described in full, and the story 
of the sufferings and endurance of the party, abandoned to a shelterless winter on the 
barren crags of Sabine, remains in its integrity.” 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.50. 


The late James T. Fields left a library unique in its character and associations and 
its personal relics of distinguished authors. Mrs. Field presents here a sympathetic 
account of these treasures, that will attract not only book lovers, but every one in- 
terested in the personalities of literary men and women. 


THE CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. i2mo. 75 cents. 


An alluring little treatise on the various resources of the chafing-dish, full of clear 
and helpful directions and suggestions concerning the materials employed, and the 
preparation of an extensive chafing-dish menu. 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES. 12mo, $1.25 


An alphabetically arranged glossary with introductory matter and comments 
descriptive of the costumes of Colonial America. It comprises a fuller list of items 
than has ever been published, and the subject is presented in the author’s well-known 
attractive style. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 12mo. $1.75. 

The author’s purpose is to present a coherent view of the accepted facts concern- 
ing Shakspere and the age in which he lived, and to see Shakspere exactly as he ap- 
Posie to his contemporaries. It also discusses the plays in conjecturally chrono- 

ical order. 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS, 
And Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50. 


The distinctive note of Mr. Apthorp’s essays is his catholicity of spirit. His 
style has a refreshing individuality, and his book as a whole is well worthy of his high 
reputation in musical circles. 


CZAR AND SULTAN. 


The Adventures of a British lad in the Russo-Turkish War of 
77-78. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

In form only is this story fictitious, so that the youthful reader will not only be 
attracted by the exciting adventures of the young hero, but will also get an accurate 
and vivid picture of one of the most romantic and dramatic of modern wars by the most 
celebrated war correspondent of the present day. 


Illustrated by A. Castaigne. Small 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to 1891. 
Edited by RACHEL SHERMAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00, 





‘Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall in the literature of war and statesman- 
ship any correspondence like unto this. We must not only call the correspondence unique in 
literature; it is also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and unchanging 
love.”—The N. Y. Times. 

“It would be almost impossible to overestimate the significance from an historical point of view 
of these letters, while as contributions to epistolary literature they have qualities that will indubitably 
make them classics.’’—Boston Beacon. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. TZhird Edition now ready. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in this latest novel. It is 
artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and it makes an ineffaceable impression on the mind.”’— 
Literary World. 


“* Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. Meredith has that something we call genius, the inde- 
finable quality of fascination.” — The /ndepfendent. 


‘* A profound and powerful novel. The principles and workings of the tale have masterful 
handling; the characters are strongly drawn, and the succession of events is maintained with 
the author’s customary skill.”.—7ke Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Tt is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dramatic, 
pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching in its survey of human motive.’’— 7he London Times. 


NEW NAPOLEON MEMOIRS. 


THE PASQUIER /IEFOIRS. 
The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited by the Duc D’AUDIFFRET- 
PASQUIER. With Portraits. 3 vols., 8vo. Each, $2.50. Vol. III. now 
ready, completing the set. 


“‘The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of an 
extraordinary time. His description of the aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and de- 
serves attention; his picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and life-like; his por- 
traits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family,and of most of the leading personages around his 
throne, are well designed and for the most part correct.” — The Edinburgh Review. 

“Since the record of Madame de Remusat’s observations was given to the world no light so 


copious and searching has been thrown upon the Napoleonic era as is cast by this volume.” —M. W. 
HaAzeE.tTinge, in NV. ¥. Sun. 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her former Handmaiden. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Welcome as all new books from Mr. Stockton’s pen must be, “‘ Pomona’s Travels” will be 
found specially enjoyable in its revival of old “‘ Rudder Grange ”’ friends. The many readers of that 
famous story will enjoy a rare pleasure in this, which is quite equal to it in attractiveness, and which 
consists of a series of letters from the immortal Pomona to her former mistress, representing her in 
new and interesting scenes, and in adventures irresistibly comical. It is written in Mr. Stockton’s 
happiest vein, and illustrated in Mr. Frost’s amusing and effective styie. 


Uniform with the above: Rudder Grange. With over 100 illustrations by 
A. B. Frost. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00, The two volumes, in a box, price, $4.00. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


From the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Ig vols. Each with portraits, 
12mo, $1.25. 
Of this fascinating and popular series three are devoted to the life of Marie Antoinette, three to 
the Empress Josephine, four to the Empress Marie Louise, two to the Duchess of Angouléme, 
three to the Duchess of Berry, and four to the Women of the Valois and Versailles Courts. 
‘*We can cordially commend the books to readers. They will find them attractive in their Soy 
arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident, and admirably translated.””— Oy S 
The Nation. “¢ 7 
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mee CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

having become settled in their new building, 
invite special attention to their Retail Department, in 
which they have an extensive and carefully selected 


stock of books in all departments of literature— 


FICTION, ART, 

BIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, 

HISTORY, TRAVELS, 
THEOLOGY, BELLES-LETTRES, 
POETRY, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Included in these are standard old and rare 
books and the newest books of the American and 
English press. Receiving almost daily shipments 
from England, they have the latest London books 
fresh upon their tables. 

Special attention is given to out-of-town orders. 
Inquiries cheerfully answered and information given 
gratis about any books, old or new. Correspondence 
invited. 

Special Catalogues sent on request, viz.: Art 
Books, Musical Literature, Classified Catalogue of 
Theological Books, Choice and Rare Books, General 
Publications and Importations, etc., etc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


1537157 Fifth Avenue, between 21st and 22d Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 7 etched portraits 
and views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

This is the authorized biography of Whittier, arranged for 
while he was yet living. It contains generous selections from 
his letters to friends and men eminent in literature and poli 
tics; and the work will be very acceptable to all who have 
been charmed and ap!ifted by his poetry. 

Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. 

By Rev. DANIEL D. AppIson. With a fine new 

portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book on Miss Larcom cannot fail to be very welcome 
to those who have found inspiration and help in her writings. 


FICTION. 
Philip and His Wife. 
A powerful novel, written with great art and charm, 
and inspired by a lofty purpose, by Mrs. DELAND, 
author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ‘‘ Sidney,” ‘‘ The 
Old Garden,” ‘* Little Tommy Dove,” ‘‘ The Story 
of a Child.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. WIGGIN’s 
most popular stories. Printed from new plates, 
very fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER 
HERFORD,and attractively bound. Crown 8vo,$1.50. 


Danvis Folks. 
A very readable story of Vermont life and customs, 
including stories of hunting, fishing, and ‘‘ bees,” 
with both Yankee and French-Canadian dialects 
and no little humor, by RowLAND E. Rosinson, 
author of ‘‘ Vermont” in the American Common- 
wealths Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s,and Other Stories. 
A new volume of BRET HARTE’s inimitable stories, 
of which there is always a demand for more. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 

A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of the 
adventures of three boys, who saw and heard and 
took part in a multitude of incidents, and learned a 
great deal, practically, of the wonders of electricity, 
by JoHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of ‘‘The Electrical Boy.” 
16mo, $1.00. 


When [Molly Was Six. 
A delightful book of twelve stories, simple, natural, 
engaging, and of charming literary quality, by 
ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of ** Winterborough.” 
With illustrations by KATHARINE PYLE. An ex- 
quisite holiday book, Square 16mo, 


Claudia Hyde. 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of ‘‘ Juan 
and Juanita.” 16mo, $1.25. 

It is a real pleasure to read such a story, strong and grace- 
ful, fresh, picturesque, ennobling, and fascinating from the 
first page to the last.— 7he Congregationalist. 

Bayou Folk. 
By KATE CHOPIN. 16mo, $1.25. 

These Creole and Acadian tales are so fine that no words 
save “charming” and “ fascinating” will serve to describe 


Houghton, [lifflin and Company 





them.—Portland Transcript. 


POETRY. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Camdridge Edition. Printed 
from wholly new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper. With a biographical sketch, notes, index 
to titles and first lines, a portrait, and an engraving 
of Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with 
the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full 
levant, $5.50. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New “Handy Volume Edition. In four beautiful 
volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful binding, 
convenient to hold, a welcome addition to the 
library. With four portraits and a view of Whit- 
tier’s Oak Knoll home. Uniform with the Handy 
Volume Longfellow. 4 vols., 16mo, $5.00; half 
calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75 ; full morocco, flexible, 
in fine leather box, $9.75 ; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 
In Sunshine Land. 

Poems for Young Folks. By Epitu M. Tuomas, 
author of ‘*‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. Illustrated 
by KATHARINE PYLE, Crown §vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 


A book of charming poems for young people, both in sub- 
ject and treatment; and of such literary excellence as to de- 
ight their elders. A choice holiday book. 


ESSAYS. 
Childhood in Literature and Art: 


With some Observations en Literature for Children. 
A book of high critical character and interest, study- 
ing the meaning of the appearance and disappear- 
ance of childhood as a subject for story, poetry, and 
art, in Greece, Rome, Judaea, and in the Middle 
Ages, by Horace E. Scupper, author of ‘* Men 
and Letters,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. 

A book of nearly twenty bright essays, on a large 
variety of subjects ranging from kittens to 
parents’ rights, written with delightful humor and 
charm, by AGNES REPPLIER, author of ‘‘ Books 
and Men,” ‘‘ Points of View,” ‘‘ Essays in Idle- 
ness,” etc. Each of the four books, 16mo, $1.25. 

Riverby. 

A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door pa- 
pers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prairies, 
and other appetizing subjects, treated with great 
freshness and insight, by JOHN BURROUGHS, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Wake Robin,” ‘‘ Signs and Seasons,” etc, 
16mo, $1.25. 

From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other Papers. 
A book of exquisite observation in the Provinces 
and elsewhere, by the late FRANK BOLLEs, author 
of ‘‘Land of the Lingering Snow,” and ‘‘ At the 
North of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1.25. 

Master and len: the Sermon on the Mount 

Practised on the Plain. 
A book of thoughtful chapters contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon, and George Macdonald, by 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Wricut, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Cities,” and ‘“‘ The World to Come.” 16mo, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COPIPANY 
4 Park Street, BOSTON. 


1 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 


For sale by booksellers everywhere; sent postpaid by the publishers on 
Address THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York. 
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EDWIN BOOTH. Recollections by his daughter, 
Epwina Boorn GrossMaAnn, with Mr. Booth’s letters to 
her and to his friends. This book gives a delightful glimpse 
of the great actor as a husband and father. It is illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Octavo, 350 
pages, cloth, $3.00. Edition de Luxe, 100 copies only, 

12.50. A very fine illustrated Limited Edition on large 
paper, 50 copies only, $25.00. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. By THOMAS 
G. Auten, Jr., and Wrtitam L. SacntLenen. The story 
of the remarkable trip made by two young American students 
from Constantinople to Peking on bicycles. Not since the 
days of Marco Polo has a European traveler succeeded in 
crossing the Chinese Empire from the western boundary to 
the capital. Profusely illustrated with photographs taken 
by the authors. 12mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. py 


Joun Murr, the well-known California naturalist; describ- 
ing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and meadows, the forests, 
and the animals of the Sierra Nevada range. Of John 
Muir, Emerson said, ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau.” 
12M0, 350 pages, richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. By Ricuarp Watson 
Guper. The first complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems. 
Illustrated, r2mo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


thd MATINIC’ AND OTHER MONO- 
oO 


+ By Grorce Wuarton Epwarps, author of 
‘*Thumb-Nail Sketches.”” Sketches of life on the Nova 
Scotia coast. A charming little volume, with frontispiece in 
color, and exquisite illustrations by the artist author. Issued 
in full sheep binding, with rich design in embossed gold. 
Size, 3% x5 inches, 140 pages, $1.25. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitrcue.t, author of “ Characteristics.” 
A tale of the primeval Canadian forests. Full of brilliant 
conversations and strong studies of character. 12mo, with 
portrait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. py mrs 
OuiPHanT, author of “ The Literary History of England,” 
etc., etc. Delightfully written papers describing famous peo- 
ple of the days of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, 
and Addison. Full-page pictures printed in two colors. 
Royal octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, $6.00. 


WRITING TO ROSINA. By Wituam Henry 
Bisuop, author of ‘The House of a Merchant Prince.” A 
novelette issued in exquisite binding. Illustrated, 314 x 5 
inches, full stamped sheep, 117 pages, $1.00. 


A BACHELOR MAID. (Ready in November.) 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The Anglomani- 
acs,” etc. A novel of contemporary New York society, the 
heroine a girl interested in all the latest movements. I Ilus- 
trated by Irving Wiles, 12mo, 200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. (7iiricenth thousand.) By 
Rupyarp KiptinG. Issued in May, and one of this season’s 
great successes —‘‘ a book that speaks of genius, one that is 
above the fashion of the hour,” says the V. VY. 7ribune. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 303 pages, in rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Oscar S. StTRaus, 
late United States Minister to Turkey. A biography of 
unusual value, presenting an impartial record of the character 
and work of Roger Williams. 12mo, 257 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. By Mary Mapes 
Dopce. Stories about Holland, with some on other subjects; 
by the author of ‘‘ Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates,” the 
most famous story-book of life in Holland ever written for 
young people. Illustrated, r2mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By Mary Mapes 
Dopce. A collection of verses for boys and girls, including 
a great number of the most popular poems and rhymes by 
Mrs. Dodge that have appeared in S¢. Nicholas, with others 
now printed for the first tme. Richly illustrated, rzmo, 250 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. (New Edition just 
issued.) By Mary Mares Dopces. A story that has de- 
lighted thousands of boys and girls, now issued in a new and 
handsome edition. Illustrated, 355 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


IMAGINOTIONS. «Truthless_ Tales” by Tupor 
rg one of the most popular story-writers of St, Nichodas. 
ichly illustrated, 83% x 7 inches, 230 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND THE WORLD. 
A new Brownie book by PALmer Cox, with new poems and 
pictures. Quarto, 144 pages, illuminated boards, $1.50. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Ottver Herrorp. Hu- 
morous verse for young folks, cleverly illustrated by the 
author. 6 x 7% inches, 100 pages, cloth, $1.00. 





THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. The Story of the Government, y 
tell- 


Evsrince S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,” etc., 

ing in attractive story-form what every American boy and 
girl ought to know about the Government, the functions of 
the President, the Senate, etc. Describing the visit of a 
party of bright young people to Washington. [Illustrated 
with over 200 engravings. Issued under the auspices of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with introduction by General Horace Porter. 250 pages, 
uniform with “ The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys 
and Girls.” In stout buckram binding, $1.50. 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER 2. By 
Peter Newett, author of the original “‘Topsys and 
Turvys.” A most surprising picture-book for young folks. 
6% x 9X inches, 69 pages, boards, $1.00 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON. 
Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. By 
Cuares F. Lumatis, author of ‘Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country.”” A wonderful book for young folks. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 239 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, 
author of that children’s classic ‘* Lady Jane.” delight- 
ful story of life in New Orleans and in New York. Iilus- 
trated by Birch. 236 pages, rich binding, $1.50. 
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begins 

in the 
November 
‘*Century.”’ 
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A New 
Life of 


November 
‘*Century.”’ 


Tue interest in Napoleon has recently had a revival that is phenomenal in its ex- 
tent and intensity—as evinced in a flood of publications, in the preparation of 
works of art dealing with the period, in the demand for autographs and relics of all 


hinds. 


Even the theater has taken up the theme. 


As a distinguished Frenchman re- 


marked the other day : ‘‘ Napoleon seems again to have hypnotized the French people.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


had decided, before this great interest was revived, 
that its next important historical serial publication 
should be a Life of Napoleon, to follow the histo- 
ries of Abraham Lincoln and others, and the fa- 
mous War Papers. Professor William M. Sloane, 
of Princeton, an eminent American student and 
professor of history, was chosen to write this work, 
and for several years he has been engaged upon it. 

Thus far no biography of “the man of destiny ” 
has appeared in either English or French which is 
free from rancor and attentive to the laws of his- 
torical criticism. Noone could have so fine a per- 
spective or be more dispassionate in his judgments 
than a competent American writer. This new Life 
of Napoleon is most important and timely because 
of the abundant materials furnished by the opening 
of the different national archives, and by the recent 
publication of valuable memoirs. The illustrative 
opportunities of such a life are phenomenal, and 
every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought 
to bear to enrich the narrative with pictorial illus- 
trations not unworthy of the subject. These will 


The price of THE CENTURY 18 $4.00 a year. 


include reproducticns of most of the important 
historical paintings in which Napoleon figures, a 
great number of new pictures made by French and 
American artists, ad several important portraits 
of Napoleon never before published. 

The Life of Napoleon begins in the November 
CENTURY, and the early chapters deal with a period 
which has not been fully described before, viz., his 
extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator. 

The Life of Napoleon is only one of a number of 
interesting serials which THE CENTURY will print 
during the coming volume. One of these is a new 
novel of life in Rraly by Marion Crawford, with 
illustrations by Castaigne,—a powerful story of the 
tragedy of human passion. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
will contribute a novel entitled “An Errant Woo- 
ing”; Noah Brooks will write of ‘“‘ Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time”’; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
will describe French Cathedrals, with Pennell’s 
illustrations. Other serials wiil be announced 
later. In short stories THE CENTURY will be 
especially strong. 


New subscriptions to begin the Life of Napoleon 


should commence with November, the first issue of the new volume. Subscriptions received by dealers 


everywhere, or by the publishers. 


Remit by check, draft, money- or express-order. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YCRK. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 





England in the Nineteenth Century.  [Y,Fuzsent Worn 


LATIMER, author of ‘‘ Fran 
in the Nineteenth Century,” etc. Handsomely illustrated with half-tone portraits of celebrat 
characters. 8vo, $2.5 

Readers of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth Century,” and “ Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century,” will welcome t 
companion volume, which must take high place among the valuable contributions to popular historical iiterature. Mrs. Latimer 
woman of fine instincts, liberal culture, and unusual literary skill and experience. Visiting in. England frequently for a long per 


of years, she had rare opportunities to witness and study many of the events of which she writes. Like the other two volum 
will be finely and profusely illustrated 


Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. § 6? A Hew | 


illustrations after the origina 
paintings by Mr. Healy. 1I2mo, 221 pages, $1.50. 

Lovers of contemporary history cannot but enjoy these reminiscences. Mr. Healy, certainly the leading portrait painter of | 
day, was brought into contact with many of the most illustrious men and women both of Europe and America, and the mag 
force of his genial nature retained them as his intimate friends. He tells us, in charmingly easy style, of his gradual rise as a ort 
painter, from the time when, as he says, he made a likeness of ‘‘Our Butcher’’ until commissions were sent to him tor apes 
Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Louis Philippe, Bismarck, Guizot, Pius [X., and other rulers, stat 
men, and soldiers. ‘lo meet such persons outside of politics and strife, in the studio and at table, is a rich treat for the reader. 


Tales from the AEgean By Demetrios Bikéias. Translated by LEONARD | 


OppyckeE. With an introduction by Henry A. Hun 
INGTON. 16mo, 258 pages, $1.00. 
Mr. Bikélas is, perhaps, the most popular living author in his own land, and his name is a household word among all who tal 
an interest in the modern Greeks. Of these eight tales some are sad, some imbued with a gentle humor, and all are pure and r 
fined in sentiment. Their especial value lies in the realistic pictures they paint of Greek life in our own times 


Jewish Tales. Translated — the French of LEOPOLD VON SACHER MASOCH by HARRIE’ 


LIEBER COHEN. 16mo, 317 pages, $1.00. 


These highly entertaining prose idylls—racy, piquant, spirited—have already attained great popularity in France, and the 
realistic pictures of Jewish life in the good old times, both in its comic and serious aspects, will assure them a warm welcome here 


| he Price of Peace A Story of the Times of Ahab, King of Israel. By A. W. AcKE! 
° MAN, I2mo, 390 pages, $1.25. 

This book will be found intensely interesting because of the light it throws on an eventful period in the history of the people 
Israel. Dealing with the times of the weak-minded King Ahab and his idolatrous wife, Jezebel, it sets before the reader, in tl 
attractive form of a tale, something of the domestic as well as the military life of those troublous times. ‘he interest is great 
enhanced by the exquisitely pure love-story that is interwoven with the stirring historical events. 


The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 12m 


267 pages, $1.00. 
\ novel of unusual interest and timeliness which deals with the church and modern society. The author sees and clearly pre 
sents the difficulties which lie in the way of a man honestly determined to do his duty and live and act as he believes Christ wo 
have him live and act. It is a strong arraignment of a lethargic church, and a call to higher and better things. 


H ini By BERNARDIN DE SAINT PIERRE. Newly translated by Prof 
Paul and Virginia. MELVILLE B, ANDERSON, ‘‘ Laurel-Crowned Tales.” Finely 
printed and bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


This new translation, by the translator of Hugo’s “‘ Shakespeare ”’ is very faithful and conscientious. Prof. Anderson has caug! : 
the author’s spirit and meaning, and rendered this famous classic into good idiomatic English. 


Woman in Epigram : Flashes of Wit, WwW isdom, and Satire, from the World’s Litera 


ture. Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON. 16mo, $1.00 


The book is full of variety, wit, brilliancy, humor, and wise aphorisms. The aim has been to gather together in convenient forn 
the best things said in praise or condemnation of women; and the sharp contrasts afforded will probably be found not less enter- 
taining and instructive than the views advanced and the bright, epigrammatic form in which they are cast. 


The Power of an Endless Life. By the Rev. THomas C. HALL. I2mo, 


Ig0 pages, $1.00. 
The sermons which comprise this book are a warm-hearted, eloquent appeal to the spiritual life. They are eminently practical, 
non-sectarian, and catholic in their teaching, and commend Christ, rather than any one of the ‘forms of godliness” in the Christian 
church, to the reader. 


+ ‘ By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 12mo, 
Things of the Mind. 7. S85 
Bishop Spalding is here in his chosen field, and writes in a delightfully clear and terse style of Education, Culture, Religion, and 


Patriotism. Essays of this character are all too rare, and they are to be welcomed for their tendency to draw the mind from things 
material to things spiritual. 


A Book of Heavenly Birthdays. By E. V. B:, author of ““Days and 


Hours in a Garden. Illustrated. 
16mo, vellum paper, gilt top, in a box, et, $1.50. 


In this volume are brought together some of the choicest utterances of the best writers of all ages on the subject of the life 
hereafter. The extracts are in both prose and verse, and breathe a spirit of hope and faith. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 


M | ad By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet William,” etc. With illustrations and 
y y. cover design by MARGARET and HELEN ARMSTRONG. 16mo, $1 25. 


This is a delightful story for adults from the same author who has already charmed the thousands who have read her favorite 
children’s stories, “ Sweet William,” ‘* Prince Tip Top,”’ etc. It is a fine example of the power to tell a tale of tender love in pure 
Saxon English. Recounting the fortunes of French refugees to England in the days of the Revolution of '93 and of Bonaparte, it 
iffords glimpses of life both in England and France. The book is sure to increase its author’s fame both by its fascination as a story 
ind by its simple, unaffected style. 


In Bird Land. By LEANDER S. KEYSER. 16mo, 269 pages, $1.25. 


Mr. Keyser spends much of his time among the birds because he loves them. The feathered folk of this land are his friends 
and acquaintances; he sympathizes with them in their joys and sorrows, watches the training and notes the progress of the young- 
sters, and even interprets their language. In all the varied information it affords, it is exact and reliable. The lover of Nature will 
not fail to carry this work in his excursions into the haunts of the birds. 


MH ; A series of handy and tastefully printed little volumes, 
The Elizabethan Library. designed to bring the writings of some of the authors 
of the sixteenth century before the readers of the present day. 24mo, gilt top, per volume $1.25. 





PUBLISHED THIS YEAR: 
Green Pastures. Being Choice Extracts from Brave Translunary Things. From the Works 
the Works of Robert Green. in Prose and Verse of Ben Jonson. 
The Poet of Poets. The Love-Verse from the The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney. Being Selec- 
Minor Poems of Edmund Spenser. tions from the Works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 


In Maiden Meditation. By E. V. A. 16mo, 217 pages, $1.00. 


“‘ Here is a pleasant little volume of essays, of the ‘1k Marvel’ school and style, although up to date in thought, quotations, 
and references. It is something of a revelation and a privilege for the ‘gentle reader’ to be thus led by a gentle maiden hand 


into many of the confidences of her thoughts both in society and in her boudoir. These thoughts are always chaste as well as 
bright.”"— The Evening Telegram, N. Y. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


« = A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO ree 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS | | An Art Education J 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, (SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1894-5.) MOS. 


esa a —— Seaniee ; Send this (Harper's) adv. and $4 before Jan. , 
sculpture, and architecture, with views 1895—this is essential—and you will receive, 
from all parts of the world. Send 15 for 15 months (beginning with any issue) — with 
cents for catalogues of 14,000 subjects, all color plates and other supplements and work- 
including 1893 supplement. ‘ / ing designs, 


i World’s Fair Views WT 
Pe and Art at the Fair THE ART AMATEUR 
Special List of 175 Subjects 


the best practical art magazine, teaching 


CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE apa pis Seayar Ema] OF Panerinc 


lished 1879, The Art Amateur} WATER Cotor, 
By Prof. CHaries M. Gaytey. was the only art periodicalf Paster anp Crayon, 
Special Edition de Luxe, interleaved for additional illustration agg yes bes hay oe 
by means of ted ph Pri i i air. > Colo : eSiesel 
photograpiha emeel th — a (suitable for framing as well.as _ Pamrrinc, 
oop oh ORF " copying)continue oneof its great} Pen Drawinc, 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. cian, Lately they have] pyrocrapny 
Photograph Mounting in Albums or on Cards a spe- been officially introduced into} > rey Pamnrin 
cialty. Albums supplied. Yacht and Squadron Pho- ja Bee ogy ee etiam ” 
tos, New England Coast, White Mountains, Hudson Ayame w. 5-4 women ef They have Se Et 
River, Niagara Falls, New York, Washington, and been so used for many years in} Cc “ 
Philadelphia Views leading American and Canadian COD SERVING, 
1 “ ’ i . Art Schools. EMBROIDERY, ETC. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars, and other photographic a ee 
novelties. Those who prefer it, instead of receiving 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. THREE MONTHS FREE 


: PUBLISHERS may have as a premium 12 Extra plates of The Art 
328 Washington Street, - - Boston, Mass. Amateur Color Studies and Pictures. State if you prefer 
5 sini ee Landscape and Marine, or Flowers and Fruit, or Figure 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: and Portrait, or Animal, or assorted subjects ; or extra 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d Street. China Painting Designs. 
Cuicaco: M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Avenue. Specimen copy of The Art Amateur (with all supple- 
PuiLapetpnta: J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut Street. ments) and the manual ‘Painting for Beginners ' (94 
WASHINGTON: W. H. Veerhoff, 1217 F Street. Rance) sent for 25 cents (regular price 6ocents). Address 
San Francisco: W. K. Vickery, 224 Post Street. INTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York, 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s Publications. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Round the Red Lamp. 


By A. Conan DoyL_e. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The “ Red Lamp,” the trade-mark, as it were, of the English 
country practitioner’s office, is the central point of these dramatic 
stories of professional life. There are no secrets for the surgeon, 
and, a surgeon himself as well as a novelist, the author has made 
a most artistic use of the motives and springs of action revealed 
to him in a field of which he is the master. 


A History of the United States Navy, 

From 1775 to 1894. By EDGAR STANTON MACLAyY 
A.M. With Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy 
C, SMiru, U.S.N. Complete in two volumes. 
With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 per volume. 

**A book which should be in every library in the United 
States. It is the only complete history of the American Navy 
that has ever been attempted.””"—N. ¥. World. 

‘“*Mr. Maclay has deservedly won for himself an enviable 
place among our American historians.’’—Soston A dvertiser. 

Schools and [lasters of Sculpture. 
By A. G. RADCLIFFE, author of ‘* Schools and Mas- 
ters of Painting.” With 35 full-page Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Those who know Miss Radcliffe’s previous work will require 
no commendation of the grasp of subject and thoroughness of 
treatment shown in this. In addition to her popular but thor- 
ough survey of the history of sculpture in all countries, Miss 
Radcliffe sketches the various American collections of casts, and 
explains the opportunities for study which we have at hand. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’s 
NEW BOOKS 


The Highway of Sorrow. 
A Novel. By Miss HesBA STRETTON. With 
portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.25. 

A noble story of love and faith brought triumphant through suf 
fering, the title suggesting the Russian via dolorosa across S 
beria. The persecution of the Stundists forms a subject of time 
and important interest, and as the book has been written in c 
laboration with the celebrated writer Stepniak, much new light 
has been thrown on the situation. 


| Mists. 


Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. | 


By Otis Turron MAson, A.M., Curator of the 
Department of Ethnology in the United States 
National Museum, With numerous IIlustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This is the first volume in the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SERIEs, 
edited by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago. 
The series is undertaken in the hope that anthropology—the 
science of man—may become better known to intelligent readers. 
In the present volume is traced the interesting period when with 
fire-making began the first division of labor. 


Memoirs Illustrating the History of 
Napoleon I. 

From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE-FRANCOIS 
DE ME£NEVAL, Private Secretary to Napoleon. 
Edited by his Grandson, Baron NAPOLEON 
JosepH DE MENEVAL. With Portraits and 
Autograph Letters. In three volumes. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 per volume. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

A Love Story. By S. R. CRocKETT, author of 
‘“*The Stickit Minister,”” ** The Raiders,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this charming idyl the author adds a rare grace and delicacy 
to the qualities of sustained and dramatic narration which he has 
shown before. This is his first long novel since ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
and in the opinion of competent observers it represents his finest 
work. 


A Flash of Summer. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of ‘‘ Love Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,” ‘‘Aunt Anne,” etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The new novel will be certain to add to the author’s brilliant 
reputation. 
THIRD EDITION O# 
The Manxman. 

By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘ The Deemster,” 
‘*Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Novel. By FLETCHER BATTERSHALL. 12m 
$1.25. Also second edition of ‘‘ A Daught 
of this World,” by the same author, bound ur 
form with ‘‘ Mists.” 

This promising young writer, whose notable novel publis! 
last fall attracted an attention accorded to few first stories, ha 
followed up his success with a new venture, which is a study 
pessimism as well as a delightfully romantic love story. 1) 
scene is laid at Bar Harbor, and the society of this fashionab|: 
resort is depicted with graphic fidelity. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 12mo, $1.25. 

A collection of Scotch stories linked together by a thread of 
continuous interest, such as unifies the sketches of Thrum’s lif: 
The author possesses a genius for description and characterization 
Penge yar to Mr. Barrie’s. Competent judges believe that 
they will bring the writer into the first rank. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 
By Mrs, Oliphant. Second Edition. I2mo, 


$1.25. 

‘Far above the fiction of the day. There is in it no sign of 
failing power on the part of our veteran novelist, whose delight 
ful pen charms the present generation as it did that which pre 
ceded it.” — The Speaker. 


| Kitty Alone. 





A Novel. By S. BARING GOULD. 12mo, $1.25 

Not onlya graphic exhibition of native character and landscaps 

but a drama of life unfolded with all the force and pathos and 
grim humor of which the author is capable. 


The Blue Ribbon. 


What Thomas Edward Murphy has done for the 
promotion of Personal Temperance ; with som: 
account of the work of his father, Francis Mur 
phy, and of his brother, William J. Murphy 
By ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, of the ‘‘ Water- 
bury American.” With portraits and othe: 
illustrations, I2mo, in appropriate binding. 
$1.25. 
The Art of Thomas Hardy 
By LIONEL JOHNSON. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


A fine example of dispassionate and humane criticism ; it is 
also so full and painstaking an account of the Wessex country 
and its rural woodlanders as to prove a veritable mine of Hardy 
ana. The bibliography by John Lane is a valuable feature. 


The Land of the Sphinx. 


By G. MOnrTBARD, author of ‘‘ Among the 
Moors,” etc. With nearly 200 illustrations by 
the author. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Brilliant and graphic with both pen and pencil, Mr. Montbard 
has described Egyptian life and characterized its various phases 
and aspects with vivid power and fidelity. 


A Farm in Fairyland. 
By LAWRENCE HousMAN. With illustrations, 
decorations, and cover design by the author. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

These are new and charming fairy stories, illustrated in the 
modern decorative and imaginative style, for which the autlior 
has already achieved a wide reputation. 

*,* Write for complete descriptive list of our new and forth- 
coming books. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
5 East 19th St., New York 
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OUR LATEST BOOKS 





VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE 


By Captain JosHuA SLocum. 


Small 4to, Cloth. 
‘* She was 35 feet in length, 7.6 feet beam, and 3 feet hold. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 
And this was the craft to which four lives 


were to be intrusted in a five-thousand-mile voyage to North America ; this was the craft that successfully 
accomplished all it was intended for, and this is the craft that now forms the central figure of a true though 


wonderful tale of the sea.”"— Seadoard. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 
A New Edition. ‘Translated by KATHARINE 
Prescott WoRMELEY. With a Preface by 
Bauzac, Criticisms by SAINTE-BEUVE, and 
Portraits by CoypeL and MIGNARD. 6 
vols. 12mo, half Russia. $1.50 per vol. 


The Misanthrope; Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. 


Vol. I. 


Vol. Il. Tartuffe; Les Precieuses Ri- 


dicules; George Dandin. 


A SAINT 

By Paut Bourcer. From the “ Pastels of 
Men.” ‘Translated by KATHARINE PREs- 
corr WoRMELEY. Illustrated by Pau 
Cuapas, Square 12mo, Parchment. $1.00. 
‘** A Saint’ takes us to higher and healthier levels of 

life.” — The Spectator. 

A MONK OF THE AVENTINE 

3y Ernst Eckstetn. Translated from the 
German by HELEN Hunt JOHNSON. 16mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 


A curious and interesting story, well translated. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces 
K. Younc and E, C. Howe.t. 


ment” of the game. 
familiar language the elements of chess strategy. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 
By Litian WHITING. 16mo, Cloth. 
White and Gold, $1.25. 
‘* After all, it rests with ourselves as to whether we 
shall live in a World Beautiful.” — Page 10. 


THE LITTLE 


$1.00; 


A character quite new to fiction. 


NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN 
By “Susan Coo.ipGE.” A Volume of Sto- 
ries, with Illustrations by Jessie McDer- 
MOTT. 16mo, Cloth. Uniform with ‘“ What 
Katy Did,” etc. $1.25. 
ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE 
A Story for Girls. By LricGH WEBSTER. 
With Illustrations by Jessie McDERmotTT. 
16mo, Cloth. $1.25. 


PENELOPE PRIG and Other Stories 
By A. G. PLympton. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Small 4to., Cloth. $1.00. 


RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS 


16mo, Cloth. 


The student of chess will find in this book an altogether original treatment of the opening or ‘‘ 





By A. G. Plympton. Illustrated by the Au- | 
thor. Square 12mo, Cloth Back, Paper| 
Sides. 50 cents. 


in Obedience to Strategic Principle. 
$1.00. 


By F. 


develop- 


It is hoped that it may appeal to a class of readers who may be curious to learn in 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 

By HoNnorRE DE Ba.zac. 

KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 
half Russia. $1.50. 


Translated by 


I2mo, 


LADY OF THE HORSE 
By EvELYN RayMonpD. With 21 Illustrations by 


FRANK T. MERRILL. Small 4to, Cloth. $1.50. 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY 
By Mary P. WELLs Situ. A Continuation 
of the “ Jolly Good Times Series.” I]!us- 
trated by Jesste McDermorr. 16mo, 
Cloth. $1.25. 


LAST WORDS 
A final Collection of Stories. By JULIANA 
Horatio Ewinc. Illustrated. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, Uniform with our Edition 
of Mrs. Ew1nc’s books. 50 cents. 


THE KINGDOM OF COINS 
A Tale for Children of all Ages. By Joun 
BRADLEY GILMAN. Illustrated by Mer- 
RILL. A New and Improved Edition. 
Small 4to. 60 cents. 





ae AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 
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A NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY RILEY 








ARMAZINDY 


HOOSIER AIRS AND OTHERS 


BY 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


UNIFORM WITH HIS OTHER VOLUMES 
ramo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


In Holiday Edition, 


Square r2mo, Buckram, with Photogravures, net, $2.00 





I have felt more interest in the Hoosier poet’s work of late than in almost any- 
| thing else which has appeared in a literary way. I tell you James Whitcomb 

Riley ts nothing short of a born poet and a veritable genius. He gets down into 

the heart of a man, and in a most telling way, too. I think he ts a later Hosea 
| Biglow, quite as original as the latter and more versatile in certain respects. I 
| own a good deal of enthusiasm for this later product of Indiana soil. This de- 
lineator of lowly humanity, who sings with so much fervor, pathos, humor and 
grace, and who has done things, ts it not correct to say, which will long be remem- 
bered, perhaps, which will outlast the more laborious work of some of the older 
and more pretentious poets.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








MR. RILEY’S OTHER BOOKS 


Neghborly Poems. 
Thirty-six poems in Hoosier dialect, including ‘‘The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole and "Leven More Poems,”’ by 
Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone, with eight half- 
tone illustrations. 

z2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Sketches In Prose. 
Originally published as ** THE BOSS GIRL AND 
OTHER STORIES.” Twelve graphic stories, each 
prefaced by a poem. 

z2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Afterwhiles. 
Sixty-two poems and sonnets, serious, pathetic, hu- 
morous and dialect, with frontispiece. 

zamo, Cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Pipes o” Pan, 
Five sketches and fifty poems. The sketches are 
separated by four books of twelve poems each, with 
frontispiece. 

xamo, Cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; fuli morocco, $5.00 


| Rhymes of Childhood. 


One hundred and two dialect and serious poems. 
Not for children only, but of childhood days, with 
frontispiece. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 
The Flying Islands of the Night. 


A weird and grotesque drama in verse. Fantastic, 
quaint and ingenious. 
zamo, cloth, $z.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 
Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
One hundred and two poems and sonnets, dialect, 
humorous and serious. 
ramo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 
Old Fashioned Roses. 
Sixty-one selected poems, published in England. 
16mo, cloth, $1.75 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine. 
An 8x ro flat quarto, Illustrated, colored and mono- 





tint plates. Cloth, full gilt, $2.50 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS’ «+ 


. . KANSAS CITY 


MO®™ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Colonial Days and Dames. 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON, author of 
“ Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth extra, $1.25. dition de Luxe, limited to 
number of subscribers. 


The Colonial Library. 
COLONIAL DAYs AND DAMES. 
THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. 
Two volumes. I2mo. In box, $2.50. 


Napoleon at Home. 

The Daily Life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. By 
FREDERIC Masson, With twelve full-page Illustra- 
tions by F. bE MYRBACH. 2 volnmes. 8vo. Ready 
in November. 

Napoleon and the Women of His Court. 

By FREDERIC Masson. With Numerous IIlustrations 
in the best style of French Art. 1 volume. 8vo. 
Ready in December. 

Henry of Navarre and the Religious Wars. 

By Epwarp T. BLair. With fifty-five Cuts in Text and 
four full-page Photogravures by Boussod, Valadon et 
Cie. Square 8vo. Ready in December. 


Corinne, or Italy. 

By MADAME De STAEL. Translated. 
duction by GEORGE SAINTSRURY. 

S. GREIG. 2 volumes. I2mo. 
calf or half morocco, $4.50. 

limited to 100 copies. 

8vo. Buckram, $6.00. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTsBURY, with Illustrations by 
E. J. WHEELER. 6 volumes. 16mo, Cloth, $6.00; 
half calf and half morocco, $13.50. Large-paper 
Edition, limited to 150 copies. 50 for America. 6 
volumes. Buckram, $18.00, 


History of the French Revolution. 

By Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, ex-Prime Minister of 
France. Translated, with Notes and Illustrations from 
the most authentic sources, by FREDERIC SHOBERL. 
New £Edition, printed from new type, with forty-one 
Illustrations on Steel engraved by WILLIAM GREAT- 
BATCH. 5 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; 
half morocco, $5.00 per volume. 

History of the Consulate and Empire 
of France. 

By L. A. THrers, ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the sanction of the author, 
by D. Forbes CAMPBELL. An entirely Mew Edition, 
printed from new type and Illustrated with thirty-six 
Steel Plates printed from the French originals. Now 
complete in 12 octavo volumes, with thirty-six Steel 
Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00, 

Olivia. 


By MAry LouisE MOLEsworTH. 
Cloth extra, $1.25. 


With an Intro- 
Illustrated by H. 
Cloth, $2.00; half 
Large-paper Edition, 
50 for America. 2 volumes. 


A Book for Girls. 
Illustrated. 12mo 


Madonna, and other Poems. 
By Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 
extra, $2.00. 
The Birds About Us. 
By CHARLES ConrAD Apporr, M.D., author of “ Recent 
Rambles,”’ “ Travels in a Tree-Top,” etc. Illustrated 
with upward of seventy-five Bird Portraits. 1 volume. 
I2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Sketch-Book. 

By WASHINGTON IRvING. Mew Edition. Illustrated 
with Engravings on Wood, from Original Designs. 2 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $4.00; half calf 
or half morocco, $7.00. 


My First Book. 

The First Literary Experiences of Walter Besant, James 
Payn, W. Clark Russell, Grant Allen, Hall Caine, 
George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, 
M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, David 
Christie Murray, Marie Corelli, Jerome K. Jerome, 
John Strange Winter, Bret Harte, “Q,’’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Robert Buchanan. With an Introduc- 
tion by JEROME K. Jerome. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches. 

By Henry Sracy MArKs, R.A. With four Photo- 
gravure Plates and one hundred and twenty-four fac- 
simile Illustrations, 2 volumes. 8vo. Irish linen, 
gilt, $8.00. 


Cloth 


I2mo. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 


By MICHAEL Scott. 2 volumes. 
half calf or half morocco, $4.50. 


Cruise of the Midge. 


By MICHAEL Scotr. 2 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $4.00. 


Early English Ballads. 

Chosen by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, Illustrated by W. 
CusitT Cooke. Illustrated with about two hundred 
Illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $5.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Robert 
Burns. 
Chronologically arranged, with Notes, Glossaries, and 


Index. By W. Scorr DouGtas. 3 volumes. 16mo. 
Cloth, $2.25; half calf, $5.00. 


Thomas A’Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 

Edited by CANON FARRAR. Illustrated by New and 
Quaint Illustrations. Illuminated with Initial Letters, 
making the most desirable edition published. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50; limp morocco, $4.00. 


Two Girls. 
A Book for Young Girls. By Amy E. BLANCHARD, 


author of ‘Twenty Little Maidens.’ Illustrated by 
IpA WAUGH. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


16mo. Cloth, $2.00; 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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REVIEW"REVIEWS 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW 


printed. The new idea of giving the best that was in 
the other magazines in addition to its own brilliant, orig- 
inal articles, took America by storm, as it had taken 
England—though the magazine itself was not at all a 
reprint of the English edition. 


It deals most largely with 


American affairs, and is edited with perfect independence, in its own office. 


The Review of Reviews is a monthly, timely in illustration and text, 
and instantly alive to the newest movements of the day, to a degree never 
Thousands of readers who offer their commendations, 
among them the greatest names in the world, say that the Review of 
Reviews gives them exactly what they should know about politics, litera- 
The most influential men and women 
of all creeds and all parties have agreed that no family can afford to lose its 


before dreamed of. 


ture, economics and social progress. 


educational value, while for profes- 
sionat and business men, it is simply 
indispensable. The departments are 
conducted by careful specialists, in- 
stead of mere scissors-wielders, and 
scores of immediately interesting por- 
traits and pictures are in each number. 
All this explains why the Review 
of Reviews has come to a probably 
unprecedented success in the first three 
years of its existence. For 1895 it 
will be more invaluable than ever. 





Agents are reaping handsome profits. We 
give liberal commissions. Send for terms. 





Annual Subscription, $2.50 
Sample Copy, 10 Cents, in stamps 


az REVIEW*REVIEWS 


13 Astor Place, New York 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Besides the special articles and char- 
acter sketches of thrilling interest and 
timeliness, the Review of Reviews 
has these regular departments : 


The Progress of the World.—An illustra- 
ted editorial review of the month’s events 
which thinking, alert men and women 
should understand in their proper signiti- 
cance and proportions, 


Leading Articles of the Month.—This de- 
artment, and the succeeding one, The 
eriodicals Reviewed, embody the idea 

on which the magazine was founded and 
named. All that is best in the other 
magazines, American and foreign, is 
here brightly summarized, reviewed and 
quoted from, 


Current Hi in Caricature chronicles 
the month’s history through the pictur- 
esque means of the successful cartoons 
that are appearing throughout the world. 
Other departments review carefully new 
books, give lists and indexes of all articles 
in the world’s magazines, and furnish a terse 
daily record of current events 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK 


Miss Spence’s 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class 


CITY. 





6 West 45th Street. 





The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green) Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. New location. Established 1816. 

176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 





The Comstock School. 
Family and Day School for Girls. 32d year. Kindergarten for 
Boys and Girls. Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 

ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for College 

10 East 75th Street. 





Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory, and Academic departments. Preparation 
for College. Special Courses. vin 
713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 
School for Girls, with French Kindergarten. 
Fire-proof school building. 
Homes provided for out-of-town pupils. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 
The Misses Merington. 
French and English School. Resident Pupils. 
183 Lenox Avenue, near rroth Street. 


New York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Academic, Collegiate. 
Certificate admits to the leading Colleges for Women. 

Rev. ALFrrep C. Ros, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 


Miss Chisholm. 
School for Girls. 
Resident Pupils. 





15 East 65th Street. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs 
English and Classical School. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 





School of the Sisters of the Church. 
Founded by Mrs. SyLvanus Reep, 1864. 
Address Sisters In CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 


St. Mary’s School (Episcopal). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory,and 
Primary. Address the Sister Superior, 6and 8 East 46th St. 


The Misses Wreaks. 
School fer Girls, with Kindergarten. 
Circulars on application. 





21 East 74th Street. 





Dr. Julius Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 


School for Boys. 


38 West soth Street. 
School for Girls. 


116 West soth Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. La Villa’s Home for Girls 
attending Private Day Schools. 
Language, Science. ools and Professors at Parents’ option. 
Social culture in a refined home. French, Italian, and German 
spoken in family. Reopens October 1. 

445 Park Avenue, near 57th Street. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


Fall term begins Monday, September 10. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
Emit Gramm, 





37 East 68th Street. 


| tories, class-rooms, gymnasium, and library. 


| Music School; Director, ALBERT Ross Parsons. 
| New York affords city advantages. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
Miss Julia A. Willey. 
Many years at Mrs. Syivanus Reep’s School. 
for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Languages. 
135 West 7oth Street, Central Park. 


Home School for Girls. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES 
author of ** History in Rhyme.” 


Home School 





H. Garpner. Mrs. Gardner, 
607 Fifth Avenue. 


Mme. Alberti. 
Delsarte School of Expression. 
for Girls. 





Boarding and Day School 
557 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls. ‘ 
Mrs. Sarau H. Emerson, Principal. A few boarding pupils 
taken. Reopens October 3. 55 West 47th Street. 
Rugby Academy. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 





Large, sunny dormi- 
Extensive athletic 
grounds surround building. Preparation for all Colleges, Scien- 
tific Schools, and Business. 6th year begins September 28. 
CLINTON BuRLING, Registrar. 
gist and g2d Streets and Central Park West. 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Mr. Netson WuHEATCcROFT, Director. Private pupils received. 
Miss Ape.ine STANHOPE, Principal. 

Address Empire Theatre, New York City. 


New York Business College. 
Mt. Morris Bank — Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, 
Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, Modern 
Languages, etc. 
For catalogue, address 
CARRINGTON GAINEs, 


81 East 125th Street. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 

Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence department 
for non-resident students. 

Dup.ey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal Piano 
Dept.; H. W. Greens, Principal Vocal Dept. 
19 and 21 East 14th Street. 








NEW YORK, 


Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. 429 Classon Avenue, cor. Quincy Street, BRooKLYN. 








| Riverview Academy. 





sg9th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Busi U.S. Army officer detailed at River- 
view by Secretary of War. 

Bispge & Amen, Principals. 
PouGHKEEPSIE. 





Eastman College. 

The most celebrated practical School in America. Book- 
keeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Academics, Modern Languages, etc. 

For catalogue, address 


CarrRincTon Gaines, Box CC, PouGHKEEPSIE. 





| The Ossining School for Girls. 


Four Graduate Courses. Prepares for College. Art School, 
Proximity to 
27th year begins Sept. 19. 
Miss C. C. Futver, Principal. 

S1nG-S1nG-on-THE-Hupson. 





| The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Also Students of Music, Art, | 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address 


Mrs. Jane Gravy Hype, BINGHAMTON. 





Rye Seminary. 
or particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The next school year begins Thursday, September 20, 1894. 
Applications should be made early. Utica. 


Rys. 





Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
Joun ) M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 

KinGsTON-ON- Hupson. 





New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. 


St. Agnes School. 

Optional Studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, President, ALBANY. 


CoRNWALL. 


St. John’s Military School. 


The President and Faculty will personally conduct a tour to | © 
| Send for catalogue. 


Europe for boys during the summer of 1895. 
Apply to Wa. Verseck, President, 
MANLIUs. — 
The Seminary at Clifton Springs, New York, 


is a Boarding School for Girls. Terms Low. Send for circular. 
Ciirton SPRINGS. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary. 


Refined Home Life. Limited number of boarders. Superior 
advantages in School. Emerson System of Physical Culture. 
Apply to the Principal. 





FREEHOLD. 


Collegiate School for Girls. 

College Preparation a specialty. Special and optional courses 
of study. Caroxine M. Gerrisn, A.B., Prin. ENGLEWwoop. 
Miss Townsend. 

School for Girls reopens September 26. College Preparation. 

54 Park Place, Newark. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 

Reopens Lore pr 19. Resident native, French, and German 
teachers. cial advantages in Music and Art. Certificate ad- 
mits to Smith; Wellesley, and the Baltimore College for Women. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 

Morristown. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary and College Preparatory 

Classes. Music, Art, andthe Languages. New buildings, steam 

heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 23d year. Norwack. 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 
of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges. 


Hitsipe, NorwaLk. 





Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Terms $500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for circular and particulars, 
Miss Sara J. Smita, Principal, 








HArRTForD. 





Upson ‘Seminary. 
Home School for Boys and Young Men. 
or Business. 
References: 


Rev. 


Prepares for College 


Pres. Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 
Henry Upson, Principal. 
Litchfield Co., New Preston. 


| hours from New York. 








| rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study ; 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Norwood Institute. 

A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete School 
of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, Art, and Elo- 
cution. Special p ration for any College. 13th session opens 
September 27. Kadress Mrs. W. D. Caper, 

1435 K Street, N. W., WasnincTon. 








Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell's 
English, French, and German Boarding-School for Young Ladies 
reopens October I. 
Students prepared for college. 
Ample grounds for out-door exercise. 
Chestnut Hill, Potrapevpnia 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation for 
College. French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. Jutia R. TuTwicer, Associate Principal. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA 








Pennsylvania School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar, and Primary Grades 

Board and Tuition, includin Music ar! Art, $600. No Extr 

Walnut and 4rst Sts., PHILADELPHIA 











Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Unexcelled as a College Preparatory School. Now represent: 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, University of Pennsylvania, and West Point. 

Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. 

OGonTz (near Philadelphia a). 





Ogontz School for Young L Ladies. 

Established in 1850. ‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
Opens September 26. For circulars and 
reports apply to Principals. 


Ocontz Scuootr P. O. 





Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year opens Septem 
ber 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. For 
circular, address Mrs. ‘'Hropora B. Ricuarps, Principal; 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss Clagett’s 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
Reopens October 3. College Preparatory. Regular and 
Elective Courses. Specialists in each. Tenth year. 
252 Marlborough Street, Boston. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 

(The Leading Conservatory of America.\ 

Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Cart Fag .ren, Director. 

Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 

Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston. 
Powder Point School. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 
or Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary 
Classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 

F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.). 





Duxsury. 





Bradford Academy. 
For the higher ae of young women. 


Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. 


25 acres—12 in grove; lake for 

also, 

preparatory and optional. Year commences September 12, 1894. 
Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLen, Principal, BRADFORD. 





ILLINOIS. 
Chicago Musical College. 


Established Quarter of a Century. 
Dr. F. ZimGrevp, Pres. 





Catalogue mailed free. 
Central Music Hall, Cuicaco. 





Western Military Academy. 
16th year. Anold and thorough Preparatory School, with grad- 
uates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and other Colleges. Cadets pre- 
pared for College or for Business. Circular sent on application. 
Col. WiILtis Bacws, Superintendent. 
Upper ALTON. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & CO 


OHIO. 


Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 
School of Language, Literature, and History. Music and Art. 

Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. 

Special Courses in History of Art. ( ‘areful Home ‘Training and 

Social Culture. Pupils limited in number. 
Address H. THANE MILLER, 








CINCINNATI. 





MINNESOTA. 


Stanley »y Hall, 

a Boarding and Day School for Girls; 14 instructors, 9 resident; 

117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, and Languages. Two 

years beyond College Pyeparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship 

(value $400.00) to Bryn Mawr College. For catalogue, address 
Miss Ottve Apes Evers, Principal, MInNEAPOLIs. 





KENTUCKY. 


Science Hill. 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The oldest school 
for women in the South. Teachers are graduates of the best col- 
leges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first-class in every 
particular. 
W. T. PovnTer. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
IN TEN WEEKS. 


German, dom = or Spanish y ten weeks’ home stud 
of “ Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry, % "latest and best work 0: 
Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of the “ Meisterschaft System.’ 

“The most practical method in existence.”—THE NATION. 

Part I, 0c. Complete books ‘either language) and member- 
ship in — corres: paptence vars (including correction of all 
exercises, free), Yirculars free. 

POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 


SHELBYVILLE. 








COLLECES. 


eee 
Rollins ‘College. 


An educational institution of the New England type situated 
in the health-giving land of the mid-winter sun. Accessible to 
popular health resorts. Address 

Cuaniae G. FaircHILp, President, 





WINTER Park. 


___ CANADA. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 


Send for descriptive circular. 





LonpDon. 





Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, STEAM ENG’RING, 
ge tg tS ARCHITECTURE, 
R. R. nd BRIDGE ENG’RING, 
PLUMBING, Ly tg MINING, 
ENGLISH BRANCH 

Send for Free tony ‘stating sub- 
ject wish to study or your trade. 
Corregpondence School sf Industrial 

ciences, SCRANTON, PA. 


@U@U@L@? CLSC 29707070 
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READING CIRCLE. 

A definite course in English History 
and Literature, Modern Art, Geology tory © 
Europe in the XIX. Century 

Don't waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 


Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 6, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Art Interchange 


Is the Oldest, Handsomest, and Most Complete Art 


and Household Monthly Magazine. 


As an authority on art mat- 
ters it has first place, and as a 
practical household magazine it 
will be found indispensable, every 
department being under the di- 
rection of expert designers and 
writers of standing. 


Each Number is_ elaboratel 
illustrated and accompanied wit 
superb supplements of designs 
for all kinds of art work and ex- 
quisite fac-similes of oil and 
water-color paintings by well- 
known American artists. 


Established 1878. 


For sale on all news-stands. 
Price, 35 cts. 


NOW IS THE time to subscribe and secure the advantage offered in this adv’t. 





Red and Yellow Roses—oil color—size, rox 25 in. Price, 25 cts. 
if sold singly. 


T°. introduce the magazine into new homes and to 
give all readers of Harper's an opportunity to judge 
for themselves of the merits of THE ART INTER- 
CHANGE, we make the following GENEROUS OFFER: 


For ONE DOLLAR we will send 
to any address by return mail 
19 superb oil and water-color 

pictures, including the charm- 
ing “‘Stupy or Rosgs,” together 
with #2 large art-work design sup- 
lements and 6 ATTRACTIVE 
UMBERS of Tue Art InTER- 
CHANGE—all beautifully illustrated 
and full of most valuable informa- 
tion on art matters and practical 
Suggestions in all branches of 
Hi E DECORATION. The 
pictures ALONE, at catalogue 
prices, sell for $4.15. 
For decorating your walls these col- 
ored pictures are most suitable,and for 
copying they make admirable subjects, 


year. Trial, 3 Mos.—0Oct., Nov., and Dec. - (Cw hich includes our magnificent holiday No.)— 1 00. 








| SPECIAL OFFER 


ood “for a short time only). ‘Tf you subscribe now for one year and 1 remit $4 
irect to us, we will send you all the studies and Nos. contained in the fore- 


| going generous offer FREE, as a premium ; or, you may forward $1 for the offer, with the privilege of remitting within two 


| weeks, only $3 for a full year’s subscription. 


Descriptive lil ustrated ca atalogue sent for 
2c. stamp. Mention Nov. ‘94 Harper's. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. » 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian Views. 
Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’s 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by 


C.H. DUNTON & CO.,136 Boylston St., Boston. 
Catalogue mailed for ten cents in stamps. 
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(Cut out this coupon and send with your subs.) 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., New York. 





Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art PustisHers, 
14 East 23d St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of our photos 
and gravures from celebrated pictures 
by the old masters, and by the foremost 
living artists of all nations, mailed 
eavithinain aiibemare, 2 receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


.* 
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Wedding Silver.—— 


Silver wedding presents form the foundation of the family 
silver for future generations. 

Therefore, intending purchasers should realize the desirability 
of selecting wares for this purpose which are unquestionably ster- 
ling, 925/1000 fine, and in every respect an example of the best 
workmanship. 

The Gorham trade-mark is a guarantee of this. 

The imprint of their trade-mark is never applied to an article 
until it has successfully passed the severest scrutiny and test, and 
is found in every way qualified to,bear this stamp. 

These wares are represented in the stocks of the better class of 
jewelers. 


This trade-mark 





GORHAM MFG. CO. 







will be found 


Silversmiths, 
’ on all silverware 
saalte ter tee Broadway & roth St. 
Gorham Company. 











New-York. 





Anson Hamlin 
PIANOS 


THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


is called the 


“G.&J. Pneumatic Tire” 


the most serviceable for every 
day use because of its relia- 
bility and ease of repair when 
damaged. 


“h — CAN MANIPULATE IT.” 


the “best that can be 
ased"’ it is used on all 


Rewdroc 


BICYCLES Stand IN TUNE longer than any others. 
Owing to recent valuable improvements The 
+ alse bom wie to Mason & Hamlin Pianos are superior to all others. 
ties Sold for cash and on time. Particulars and cata- 
logues mailed on application. 


GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG. CO. MASON & HAMLIN 


Chicago. Boston. | Washington. © New York. BOSTON 
Brooklyn. Detroit. © Coventry, Eng. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
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NEW CATALOGUE READY JAN. 1ST. 
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BOX: 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


WOMEN were at last placed on a polit- 
ical equality with men ; they voted, 
and by no means unintelligently. Every- 
body was happy. Men, women and chil- 
dren had more money than they knew 
what to do with, when suddenly a bomb 
was exploded in our peaceful household. 
My wife was summoned to do jury duty. 

‘«There,’’ said I, ‘‘it has come at last— 
the thing I feared the most. The idea of 
you sitting on a jury!”’ 

‘‘T am willing and ready,’ 
‘The novelty 
of the thing, 
I suppose, is 
what over- 
comes you.”’ 

“<Oh, well,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ if 
you look at it 
in that light, go 
by all means.”’ 

“‘Certainly I 
shall go,’’ said 
she. I can’t 
help myself. 
If I don’t I 
shall be fined 
one hundred 
dollars, for I 
haven’t any 
excuse for not 
going. I won- 
der what I’d 
better wear,my 
polonaise or 
my tailor-made 
suit ?”’ 


’ she replied, 


“Return?” she cried, 


In this delightfully humorous manner, 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs reports the talk 
of one of four men whom he has created 
to form *‘ The Paradise Club,’’—a unique 
club whose twelve meetings Mr. Bangs will 
report in THE Lapigs’ HomME JOURNAL 
in twelve papers, during 1895. The men 
talk on the affairs of women, taking up 
equal suffrage, the right of women to 
smoke, the servant-girl question, club-life 
for women, etc.—in fact, the drollest 
series of papers ever written by Mr. Bangs. 


“1? Do you think I’m going to waste my time over you and your old 
jury-box, with my baby at home, with a Dutch coffee-spoon in its stomach ? 
Well, I think not. 


I’m going home.”’ 
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MR. HOWELLS IN HIS NEW YORK HOME 


MR. HOWELLS’ LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“ FROM all that Mr. Howells has writ- 

ten we would choose ‘ My Literary 
Passions ’—his literary autobiography, in 
fact—as the piece of work in which he 
shows himself at his best. He lives the 
literary side of his life 
over again with us, and 
we are told just how he 
developed from a mere 
Ohio boy into the first 
author of his day. 
These articles are not to 
be missed.”’ 

This is but one of the 
many encomiums be- 
stowed upon Mr. Howells’ 
autobiographical papers 
now being printed by 
the novelist in THE 
Lapiges’ HoME JOURNAL. 
It is not too much to 
say that no work done 
by Mr. Howells has been 
so widely read as these 
papers. He has thrown 
into them all the charm 
of his personality, and, as another critic 
has said, ‘‘ It is like being an evening with 
Howells in his home and listening to him 
while he talks.’’ 








MR. HOWELLS 


During 1895 Mr. Howells will continue 
these papers, and they will grow even more 
interesting because he reaches his present 
life and reading. His future papers will 
tell, for example, his reading of Haw- 
thorne; how Garfield 
read Tennyson to him; 
his life at Venice; how 
he dug out the Italian 
language to read the 
authors of Italy in their 
own tongue; his first 
reading of Dante; his 
reading as reviewer and 
editor; feelings toward 
modern poets; his opin- 
ion of Zola; his reading 
of the French school of 
writers; the authors 
which have moved him 
most ; his impressions of 
Thomas Hardy; an ex- 
planation of his devotion 
for Tolstoi ; present esti- 
mate of the Russian au- 
thor; his preferences 
among modern writers, etc.—in short, 
touching upon numberless literary points 
close to the interest of well-read, intelli- 
gent people. 
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THE LOVE STORY OF A NEW 


A CLEVER young minister will ever 
have a peculiar sense of fascination 
to the lovers of a good story, particularly 


if his natural graces and 
personal endowments 
make him the centre of 
interest for the young 
women of his congre- 
gation. And if his sur- 
roundings be those of 
the pastor of a wealthy 
city congregation, fa- 
vored by women and ap- 
proved of by men, the 
social elements which 
naturally enter into his 
life only serve to make 
him a more interesting 
figure. Still keener is 
the interest centred up- 
on such a young minis- 
terif hesteps into the pul- 
pit of an influential New 
York church from that 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


MRS. MASON 


YORK MINISTER 


Around such a young minister has the 
web of a wonderfully absorbing romance 
been woven by Mrs. Caroline Atwater 


Mason in her new novel 
‘““A Minister of the 
World,’’ commenced 
in the November 
LapigEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 
It is, in every sense, a 
story of to-day—a pic- 
ture, first, of church 
life in a quiet New 
England parish; then 
of the life of a favored 
pastor of a fashionable 
New York congrega- 
tion. It is the young 
minister’s conflicting 
feelings of love and 
duty, his life between 
society and the church, 
which afford Mrs. Mason 
her opportunities for a 
most interesting roman- 


of a humble country parish,—the transfer tic plot. One of Mr. Smedley’s series of 


being filled with anxiety for him while it is 


charged with curiosity for his parishioners. 
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striking illustrations made for the story is 
shown below. 
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THE MAN WHO MOST INFLUENCED ME 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


\ THAT Rudyard Kipling deems a 
‘* deliciously audacious’’ idea will 
be presented in two series of articles, 
of unique interest, to be printed in 
THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL during 1895. 
The first will be entitled ‘‘ The Man Who 
Most Influenced Me,’’ which Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett will initiate, followed by 
other women, each in a separate article. 


In a companion series, Mr. Eugene 
Field will be the first to tell of ‘*The 
Woman Who Most Influenced Me,’’ and a 
sextette of famous men will, each in a 
separate article, carry the series to a suc- 
cessful end. ‘The one series will alternate 
with the other, the two combining to form 
the most interesting succession of personal 
articles published for a long time. 





THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


N° woman in social life is, perhaps, 
better equipped to write of polite 
social usages than is Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
and this the author of ‘*The Anglo- 
maniacs ’’ will do in a series of papers in 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat during next 
year. Mrs. Harrison’s similar papers in 
the JouRNAL two years ago proved so suc- 
cessful that now she will take up those 
social questions and customs not touched 
upon in her previous articles, dealing par- 
ticularly with those little social laws so 
often overlooked even by the initiated. 


Mrs. Harrison will address herself to the 
girl accustomed to society as well as to the 
girl who lives in the smaller communities 
and has had fewer social advantages. 

The JourNaL believes in a well-made 
magazine sold at a popular price; hence 
its subscription rate is kept at 

OnE DOLLAR FOR ONE YEAR 


Insuring twelve months of bright, popular 
reading by the best authors of the day. 
THE CurTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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"MEW YORK: 13 MAIDEN LANE. 
“TAUNTON.MAss. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal—Midwinter Fair. 


PRICES 
BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, © 


In all the great Hotels, the leading 
Clubs and the homes, Dr, Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder holds its supremacy. 


40 Years the Standard. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


Novemper, 1894.—No. 534, 


Pa 


4 
Prime Beef 
only is used by the Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
Company, at their great works on the River 


Platte, in Uruguay, and only the best parts 
of the animal. That is why 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 





is known throughout the civilized 
world as 


THE BEST 


the most palatable, the most eco- 
nomical, the most satisfactory. 
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Two ways of washing. | 
One is the same way your grandmother washed —but 
there wasn’t anything better, in her day. You rub 
~\\ soap into the clothes—then you rub them up and down 
Z7\\>  onawashboard till you get the ,~—~> -- Ds 
| , dirt worn off. This is “hard { — 
work—and while you're Cn J3-h. y 


/ wearing off the dirt, you're W 
{ 

/ 

| — A \ 


wearing out your clothes, too. 











The other w ay is Pearline’s. 
/ You put the clothes into 
Puasiine and water—then you wait. Pearl- — 
ine gets the dirt all out. A little rinsing 
makes them perfectly clean. Pearline does/ ———— / 
the work, ‘There can’t be anything so easy, i 
re. 


so economical, or that keeps your clothes so 








3 

absolutely safe from harm and wear and tear. i 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as { 

T good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is ; 

never paltie’. if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— } 

oat tt back. JAMES PYLE, New York ‘ 

aati ee Re Bk SER = ¥ 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 


so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayei 
teeth. Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse you 
teeth every morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice. 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the leasi injury to the 
enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying 
defect, a repulsive breath, is completely remedied by it. Sozodont 
is in high favor with the fair sex, because it lends an added charm | 
their pretty mouths. 
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Like the Sweet Story of Love —Old but Ever New 
———-LEw AND O’s— 


French Dyeing and Cleansing Estab- 
lishment. Largest in America. Old in 
experience, but ever new in methods 
and facilities. Clothing for Men or 
Women and materials of all kinds dyed 
or cleansed without ripping. 

We were the first house in the country to 





A NOLEN OT oe 


Lace Curtains cleansed by our 1 
process are not pulled or stretched « 
of shape. -$1.00 per pair upwards. 

Blankets cleansed to look like ne 
for $1.00 per pair. 

Our little book and price-list, whi 


introduce French dry cleansing, and there- we send free, tells all about it. 





fore keep in advance of all our competitors. Bundles sent by mail or express. 


LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING ESTAB., 


Ww. L. CROSBY, Manager, 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 365 Fifth Ave., N. Y: 
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Twelve Pages, tacieding Pour Extre Pages. 


~ $1.75 0 Year 





‘TILDY’S EMANCIPATION. 


and Jack were at the post-office when the | 


o11b its oprav lng, foreyen looking address 


wprard. was handed ont through the and was reached from the rusd by a grass-growe | arrive 


They laughed w « surprised war as 
cXamumed it, while the postmaster watched 
n through the wintun with a smile upon hes 
usually solemn face. 
ster fifteen veers, he re 
+ the first the thet name's 
turned ap, to my recullection. De vou thek it. 
e drew closer tu her brother eleva 
tamed the wissive half-aaxtousty There was 
Tidy 's name in wnistakable 
despite the blurred 
» wh and a 
ames 
Matrhda Schmenter 

It occupied the whole lengt! 
1 the envelope. The rest of the 
Juress, curwust yelled 
as cramped into a smal! space 
such lower duwn, im the left 
sand corner, « here it lawker! like 
« humble attendant waiting to 

he called into service 
Won t she be amared Jack 
. slowly. Mon’? she he 


¥, Jack ' * bis sister grave 
¥ uterposed. “You don't know 
sbetber the new» is cued ur hed 
it may be berm sews Let's 
see the postmark 

Can't,” said the postmaster 
from the window. “It's all blurr 
ed oat. The stamp 1s a German 
one." 

“Oh, isn't it fanny—"Tildy's 
having @ letter’ the girl ex 
claimed, breaking into enother 
shrit little laugh. Then she 
added. “1 wonder who it caw be 
trom 

‘The quickest war to know is 
to run home and find out,” Jack 
anewered 
sou Wish to open it, 
woulde't exactly please Unete 
nm Siviy winking at 
postmaster, he put the mvste 
rows letter into bis pocket and 
savotered toward the door 

On the threshold of the small 
huriding, which was both a store 
and post-office. he paused 
“lf any more letters for Miss Schneider Come | 
to-day be called to the postmaster, “please 
send them up” 

“Hew' baw! haw’ the old man laughed 

Jack and his sister passed gaily out, seeming to! 
(cave a tide of laughter bebiod them. 

They were sturdy, fine-looking young persons, | 
and walked with a free. graceful movement 
art was of good beight for one wot yet sixteen 
ears of age, but her brother's head reached con | 
ederably ahove ber own. The light vehicle in| 
“hich they bad driven to the town was waiting 
hefure the door, with white Dobbin tied to « post. 
resumed!) tranqati 

Perched wpoo the seat waited « little five-year. | 
oid girl with flaxen haw She wore a very white | 





“ith emiles They all drove away, rather slowly, 


cm 

Ihe postinaster looked after the trio with a lazy } 
totereet } 
Ive mighty lucky for them that there 1s «| 
“'hute Sebaeider,”" he reflected. still smiling “If 
twa'n't for ber, they'd be three-trmes orpbans ~ | 
The Wilton children were sa unfailing topic of | 
sympathetic copcern to their peighbors and 
frends A great many people nodded and smiled 
te the tbree as they passed, looking so merry. on | 
ther howeward way “Tildy's letter formed « 
procpel feetore of thew merriment as they rotted 
slong. The oawher of times that the epistic was 
broagbt from Jack s pocket sod reterved again. 
Wf told, wowld be i 
“Now if ut was « fairy prioce letter,” Lottic 
sagEested. rogurshiy. ’ 
She may ave had & fortune left ber by some 

*OTtY Served comsin. said Jack 
~- 
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| the Doughs several rods away 


| 1 suppose she would wear silk dresses every | 
dav, and go away to lie,” the girl went on, 

| chunmmg in with her brother's ides 
| Twohapths it'th a prethent,” lisped the small | 


Amanda | 


EVERYWHERE. ‘THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1894. 


Lotue ceased questioning and ber the 
setter 1 guess you have beard from him,” she 
surewed ~“Perbaps be 1 commg to see you 

Her last conjectere proved to be a true one 
“Tildy's brother was on the ocean even theo. In 


af 
| simete Copies, Five Conte 
« bright with emiles many times, but never 
tear-staimed 
All through that afternoon, when the girls 
helped to get together the few possessions « hich 
Tildy needed for the journey to ber brother. she 


Thewr house was some distance from the village, | few days the ship that was bringing bim would | semed to their startled fancy another person 


Jrvewas. Members of the family a 


this path to save the aged Dobbin extra steps 


Tidy remembered that severe! veers 


had Leen sent to Germany 


They all were conscious of & grave respect for her 


iy walked | before her address, then as now with the Wiltons, | that they had not known before. 


Ever tittle Amanda had a hashed expression 


Thus & happened when the gate was gained that | It wae natoral that the Wilton children should on ber face as she tucked some ginger cookies 


Lottie and A 
bh of “Vik 
stable. 
Iu the orchard tack of the house “Tildy was | 
liecus ever 
faced, curl -batred girl, older and larger then | 
\inenda. theagh net so tall as Latte. “Tildy 


a took the letter and went in 
while Jack drove directly to the 


TO, 


feel the waportence of on wnecen relative serra! 
but they did mot realize the full seniticance 
of whet this sumple event meant to “Tildy's 
uncheckered life 

It seemed to her as if al! the sweet jovs connected 
with family ties end home interests, hitherto 
almost forzotten, had sudden! come to her 


a! 
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was bending up the broken leg of a stray chicken 
while Rose advised and directed anxiously 
Dranches above ther heads were inden with bios 
some that made the air sweet 


When ministering to the voung Wiltons needs 


the sad knowledge thet was her helpfulness 
they chernshed, not herself. Now, under the 


wwto the satchel 
A farmer «ho lived up the road bad offered to 
| drive “Tildy to the station, Al the Wilton» 
| burried down the driveway with her and stood 
heside the stune . when she went away. Not 
watil the farmer. ve bis hugh baggy, bed taken ber 
‘from view, dod regrets occer to mar the peace of 
those left behind 
“Vou might have driven ber 
down yourself, Jack, Lothe 
sad, reprovingly, as @ clond of 
«tnt faded im the dretance 
Vou ought t have kisser 
her,” be setorted, with o pang of 


indiguation 

Rose end Amands tard not: 
ong. but presently they began t) 
weep quictiy, in « dismal man 


Rech one jo the group bed » 
troubled conecience to wrestic 
wth The many times thet 
Tidy bed seen them off on little 
journeys rolled beck wpon ther 


thet Jack went away to schoot 
after bis mother died, how ten 
deriv she bed clang to hun, at 
the last moment’ 

They returacd to the house « 
dveconsolate, belf-guilty band 
while the tram hore ‘Tidy city 
werd 


“Tidy, seated stone and feet 
tng very sed, nutced that the 
are were filled with good -natered 


and the Gying, unfamiliar lend 
scape might heave made the « 
ved-letter day tm her career 1 
ber errand had been « happier 
one, and ber beart had felt less 


| hurried on, and the strangers jostled her rudely 


The | a sense of isolation had frequently come to ber, end impeded her way when she timidly pushed 


through the great station 


| But at last she stood beside Kert's bed ins 


The German woman saw Lottie coming under iow of this new experrence, all trowbled thoughts | long, window-dotted room. Then the universe 


She began to 
peak immediately without slighting her task 

“Do you want ydur sprigged mustin ‘dune ap 
for the Miles’s party, or shall you wear your 
checked wool?” she asked | 

Lottie seemed to be im doubt, for she stood 
silent beside the stooping figure, with her hands 
bebwwd ber. 

“Pirst, guess what I've got’ she said 


paled to nothing 

Her innocent pride and unconcealed fattenngs 
of excitement gave amusement to Jack and the 
cirts. She maght have beard them laughing at 
her many tunes had her mind heen less preocen 


pred 

Thev were fond of her in & youthful, thought 
less fashion. None of them ever meant to be 
erkmd tu “Tildy, they were simply accustomed 


} seemed honnded by the wails that closed about 
the siender lad = She forgot everything else «hile 
she bang over him and beld bis hand in « tender 
clasp 

| He spoke but a few words to her, for his days 
were ebbing past 

At the close of a week. his short sojourn in the 
foreygn land bad nearly ended, and ove evening 
stil! bolding bis sister's hand and smiling in 


“Tildy finished her task and stood erect once te her, a: one becomes accustomed to a long-ased ber face, be started on another journey. This 
more. She had « strong, fine Ger wan face, piece of furniture the worth of which bas not | time, ‘Tildy's brother found bis war to o bapyier 
sed ruffed prnature, aed ber mouth was wreathed | browned by much contact with sun and wind, | been prized. hore 


but the soft unts of youth hed long smce lef 4, 

“I don't know,” she anewered, smiling 
vours or Amanda's?” 

“Neither,” returved the girl 
Now guess what it «6. 

“it'th a letter’ screamed Amanda 

Tildy's eyes opened wider with @ slow aston 
ishmment 
of her fatherland 

“Why, there bn't any one to—write'” she! 


“Thek'" insted Lotte. “Some relative, | but requested that ‘Titdy come to her Brother os 
« 


om —" | 
A ewdden light broke over "Tildy's face. dump- | 


line it aod meking ber silmost pretty for a) Lottie found ber « few moments later, sitting on impressive. 


manent 

1 have got one relative,” she ventured, softty. | 
“He's & voung Drother. But be's in Germany, 
and | never saw bim. He doesn't write w me." 


"Tide occupied a peculier position in the 


\ecause Dobbin was old end a htde lame in one | and her brown hair, like her gown, was a trifle Wilton home She was net exactly s servant, | heipless, roused 
faded 


and certainly not a member of the family, When 
short year, t bad heen ber presence, like « stanch 
waters « 

Another letter came to "Tildy in « few days; 
at this ome was addressed by another band, and 


intendent of a great hospital at New York. Kari 
Schneider, “Tildy’s brother, bed arrived in 


. 
| Severe! days passed before ‘Tiidy, stunned and 
herself to think of the famtar 
routine of duty 


“Is it the children were robbed of both parents in one | summon thoughts, 


| note to Lottie, in which sbe spoke of returning to 


“Its yours. sail, that had borne them through the treubled | the Wiltons, snd touched upon her boss in a quiet, 


wnobtrusive way. 
Tt was labored epistle which cost poor ‘Tildy 
‘ weed effort, and was writes with a lead-genci 


They were as blue as the cornfiowers not a German one. It was written be the soper- But Lotue forgot to make even 8 smiling criticism: 


upon it, and the bumble sheet of paper seemed 
to her to hold some clement that made it moer 


Awerica very if). The note gave no particulars, | cloquent 


quickly as possible. 
She read the letter in the linen closet, where 


the floor with ber face buried in her hands. The 
wight of ber fortorn, motionless figure was e shock 
to We airt 
looked putifully strange 


“Tildy"s face, when she raised it. 
The Wiltons had seen 


All the family gathered im the sitting-room tu 
| hear this letter read. The elder sister delivered 
| ft with a gravity that made “Tildy's words doubly 
A startied tho stared at ber as she 
rose after it was Snished. 

: tell vow,” she-gaid with @ sob, ‘it's « shame 
~* a” 


Jack aod the little girls sank hack tm their seats. 
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Throat and Lungs. 

Under the above head come such 
dangerous forms of illness as Bronchitis 
and Consumption. Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat and Weak Lungs are milder 
forms of the ailments of Throat and 


Lungs, but they come in the same 
category. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
possesses soothing and curative proper- 
ties not found in any other remedy for 
Throat and Lung complaints. It strength- 
ens the system, supplies new lung tissue, 
soothes the throat, relieves infiamma- 
tion and effects most remarkable cures. 
It has stood the test of twenty years 
and is more popular than ever, because 
it cures. 














ad 


Remember that Scott's Emulsion contains no 
harmful drugs. It is not a secret compound. It 
is sweet to the taste, easy on the most delicate 
stomach, and much more effective than plain Oil. 
The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion bears our trade- 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. Refuse substitutes! 














ee Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. FREE. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 
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The New English Perfume. x 


Crab A\pple Blossoms 
Menier In 1, ec a 8 = ay 


is universally 
acknowledged 


to be of the purest quality, andcon- 
tains the highest health properties. 


This is shown by the popularity of the 
SANTE (Health) Vanilla Quality “ Yellow 
Wrapper,” the annual consumption of this 
brand alone of 


Chocolat - Menier 


having reached the enormous amount of 
Twenty-eight Million Pounds. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If he hasn’t it on ‘sale, | REGISTERED | 
CHOCOLAT | 22 ¥ "axe str sa 
MENIER ican Branch, No. 86 West THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Annual Sates €xcero | Broadway, N. 7 New Bond St., London. 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. |_maners” of - The - Crown - Lavender - Salts. 





ID. 


WORLD. 


THE - 





OVER - 


Al 5, ° 


FOR - 


The Delicious New Perfume, 


Crab “jppls 


BLOSSOMS) 


Annual Sales over 500,000 Bottles. 
XTRA-CONCENTRATE 


ASKED - 


E 








| 
| 











THIS IS SOMETHING THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS. 


SHIM ANS COMMON-SENSE SELF BINDER. 


It preserves your papers, magazines, or loose sheets from being lost, torn, or soiled. Each 
number can be bound as received. Over 200 public libraries have adopted this binder. A 
single sheet can be bound as well as a number, making them suitable for all kinds of law 
papers or commercial blanks. Each binder will hold six numbers of the regular monthlies, 
and fifty-two numbers of the weeklies. 

SPECIAL PRICES (including delivery charges in the U.S.). Terms: Cash with Order. 
EACH 
Size for Lippincott’s, Atlantic Monthly, Christian Herald 
3abyhood, Forum, etc Dy. es SINGIN 0 akon c0y ones crbaiene es 
Century, Scribner’s, Harper’s Monthly, Druggist Circular 

Chautauquan, Godey’s, Outing, Over- Sunday School Times, Christian Union, 

land Monthly, Peterson’s, etc 6 Golden Days, Independent, Scientific 
St. Nicholas. 5 American 
Harper’s Young People, Demorest’s Harper’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s, Har- 

Monthly °9 per’s Bazar, Youths’ Companion, Once 
No. 129, 12x 9, Life, London Punch, a Week, Ladies’ Home Journal 

Fliegende Blaetter, and for many sizes Special prices to libraries for large quantities 

of law papers and business forms..... .75 or extra bindings. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’ S SONS Established 1837. '4 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 


Mention Harper’ s. 





“« The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery isa guarantee of excellence.’ 


What’s in a Name ?P_m 


A great deal. For instance, if you see WuHiITING’s name on a box 
of stationery, you at once rest assured that the box contains the 
paper which the best society has decreed must be used in polite 
correspondence, and which is made by the Wuitinc Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., and New York. For over a. quarter of a 
century this Company has been making papers which have met 
the most exacting requirements of the best society everywhere. 
All stationers have them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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‘Ai om. Vantine & Co. 


e Largest Importers: Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 
< 
OM 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


TN ear 





“Polidsay Suggestions” 
India Solid Silverware 


Made at Madras, Delhi, and Cutch expressly for us. Or 
namented by hand in characteristic designs, wrought in 
bas-relief and repousse. Comprising: 


TEA SETS FINGER BOWLS VASES 
SALTS CARD AND GOBLETS 
TEA KETTLES SERVING TRAYS CARD CASES 


Also, complete line of Chinese Solid Silverware, madc 
at Hong Kong, in varied and unique designs. 


Oriental Lamps 


Representing the finest and most complete line ever pro- 
duced. Beautiful designs just received in 


Taizan Banquet Lamps. | Blue and White Porcelain 
Pear shape bottle vase,| Library, Banquet, and 


with fount to match. New-| Floor Lamps.  Ihrado 
est mountings. | decoration. Bronze and 


| wrought-iron mountings, 


Also, magnificent assortment of Lamps in Tokanabi, 
Kishiu, Japanese Bronze, Persian Brass in Library, 
Princess, and Banquet sizes. 


Silk Lamp Shades 


In a large variety. Special line made for holiday trade, 
with lace trimmings and embroidered Chiffon flounces, on 
exquisitely tinted grounds, at 7.00, 9.00, 11.00, 13.50 each, 
and upward. 


The Vantine Scarf: For Ladies’ wear. Made of finest silk, 45 inches square, weighing 
$4 ounce. Colors of: rainbow, white, rose pink, light blue, cardinal, heliotrope, cream, 
maize, Nile green, orange, salmon, turquoise. Price, postpaid, $1.75 each. 


Send for general catalogue. Mail orders filled promptly. 
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HENRY IRVING. 


I can certainly add my testimony to the virtues of 
‘““VIN MARIANI,’”’ which I have found excellent, and am 
well convinced of its quality. 


HENRY IRVING. 
For Body and Brain 


Since Thirty years all Eminent Physicians Recommend 


Most popularly used Over 7,000 writ- 
Tonic-Stimulant in ten indorsements 
Hospitals, Public and from Prominent Physi- 
Religious Institutions cians in Europe and 
everywhere America 


Positively the Every Test, 
most Agreeable, Effective and | ! Nourishes Strictly on its Own Merits, 


Lasting |. Fortifies | Proves 


Renovator of the Vital Fevess | ; i 
'Refreshes | 


Ask fo Vin Morten! at Druggists and Pancy Grocers 
: To avoid Disappointment accept no Substitutions. 


Special Offer. herein rang Fat apo ama y3 ‘Celebrities pone 


Paris: 4! Bontevars Haussmann Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York 
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y TORTURING 

i ( 

% 

" DISFIGURING 

% 

+9 

" SKIN DISEASES 

4 

"4 

Yj Instantly Relieved 

4 

yj And Speedily Cured by ‘ 

" | 

‘4 } 

4 

‘4 4 

9 To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every y 

+ . : . ° ° z 

H/ eruption, impurity, and disease, no agency in the & 

44 world of medicine can for a moment be compared ( 

to the CuticurRA REMEDIES, the greatest of skin f 

Y cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies. They ) 

Hf, afford immediate relief in most torturing and dis- / 

4 figuring of itching and burning eczemas,and other §¢ 

Wy itching, scaly, and crusted skin and scalp diseases. y 

Y They speedily cure humors of the blood and skin, H 

Hf whether simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or ulcerative. 

"4 They prevent inflammation and clogging of the @ 

yy —s pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, baby blem- Y 

" / 

Mm _ishes, and falling hair. Ina word they cleanse the & 

4 blood and skin of every humor, purify and beautify 4 

yy the skin and hair, and constitute the most effective 

Y treatment of modern times. Y 

¢ 

4 Peas 2 2 See 44 
Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, 50c. ; SOAP, 25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1. 44 

yf POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Props., Boston. 

” (3 ALL AnouT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP, AND HAtrR, 64 pagés, post-free. yy 

+ #9 

*% *¢ 
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“Economy is Wealth” 


Insurance at \ usual rates, 


Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance when the same amount 
of Insurance can be had in one of ‘the strongest Life 


Insurance Companies of the World 
~ 
for 850?! 


Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association 


E. B. HARPER, President. 

RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 
MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT ‘ , ‘ ‘4 83,000 
Total Assets, over ‘ : . $65,138,000.00 
Interest | ily ds. ° $130,000.00 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds e . : $750,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, SEPT. 13, 1894 q ° $3,725,509.00 
Death Claims paid, over ; . . $19,728,655.00 
New Business in 1893 exceeded. . $64,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds . $270,000,000.00 


Agents can find lucrative positions in every City, County, and State, with 
this Association. Positions always open to competent men. 





Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the 
Home Office, or by any of the A ssociation’s General A gents, 


Home Office: Broadway, Cor. Duane Street, New York. 


WHAT IS IT— 
Life Expectancy the Low-Rate, 


Absolute-Security Plan 


is something which interests every one. 
If you wish to know what the statistics 
show the expectation of life to be at | 
your own age, write to the 


Bay State 
Beneficiary Association 


, OF WESTFIELD, MASS. 





$50,000,000 of Insurance in force. AID ASSOCIATION? 


17 000 Poli H Id For protection, exactly what its name implies. 
’ olicy Holders. 66 99 
$250,000 Reserve. What It Is, 


Z A little pamphlet, meant for thinkers 
$3,300,000 paid in losses. and for the canilibat os Sembeanlcel, 

| Tells About It. 
The Bay State issues the most ap- | It contains interesting information 


which may be used to your advantage 


proved forms of policies in amounts from | nom Snnmrane-t¥tes. 
, . Send for It. 
$200 to $10,000. 


JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, 
a Home Insurance Building, Chicago, II. 
F. E. LITCHFIELD, Secretary, D. F. Avery, President C. A. Capwell, Secretary 
R. W. PARKS, President. 


Please mention HARPER'S MAGAZINE when writing 
no 
9 De 
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STERLING-SILVER NOVELTIES 


For Christmas Gifts 
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Embroidery Scissors, 
finest steel, No. 520, 
2.00. Larger size, No 
521, $2.25. Cuticle Scis- 
sors, No. 524, $2.25 






Wax, for thread, N 
97,50Cts. An exact 
imitation of a black 

Hair Pin, No, 368, $1.75. berry. 





UR stock of Small 
Silver is unusually 
complete. Every article 
is artistic in design, well 
made, of Sterling Silver 
only, and sold at the low- 
est possible price. Every 
piece has the STERLING 
stamp. These illustra- 
tions are actual size. 


Hat Pin, No. 172, 45 cts. 
6 inches long 


00. 


MATL orders are our 

‘ special feature. Any ar- 

Sheath for Embroidery Scis- ticle sent, on receipt of 

sors, open-work design, ¢ 
No 700, 60 cts. 


; with gold bowl, $1 


price, prepaid, and with 
safe delivery insured. 
Send for one or more ar- 
ticles. Money refunded 
if they fail to please. 


DANIEL LOW, 


Silversmith, 
Maker of the “ Witch Spoons.” 


Coffee Spoon, 75 cts 


Collar Brooch, No. 676, 75 cts. 
The latest novelty, to be worn 





First Church Building. 





Watteau Pattern, No. 124, $1.50 




























. . 
3 : mail; SALEM - = MASS, 
wn high Pil eT I stablished 1868. Pungent, cut glas 
44 ugh collars. dn * F Be, Oo, Bs 
. Send for Catalegue G. Over sterling-silver to 
e 700 Illustrations No. go1, $1 
-£ . P| 2 » $1.3 
2 Emery Tomato, No. 416, 90 With Reduced Prices. Larger size, N 
Bo cts. Wax, same style, No 905, $2.00. 
me 417,90 cts. Strawberries, 7 
.s Shells, Acorns, Wal- 
a5 nuts, and other designs 
a= in Emeries and Waxes 
= 
= 


- 
3 tine 


Berry Fork, 






a es 
- wa 


igen OF 


“ uses, No. 910, plain top, $2.25. With chased to; 
Nail File (open), No. 530, 75 ets. Glove Buttoner, same style, No. 531, 75 cts No. 911, $2.50 
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Cut-Glass Box with sterling-silver top, for toilet 


fi an Gi di 
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Novelties in Silver and Gold for Holiday Gifts, 


Send for our New Catalogue, rooo illustrations of the latest produc- 
tions in Gold and Silver Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, etc. 

To insure delivery of articles illustrated, send 10c. with order to cover registry. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Established 1844. 


OF 


Combination Solid Silver Penknife and Page Cutter, $1.50. 


Sterling Silver Buckle and Slide, any color silk belt, $2.00; 14 K gold, $35.00. 
Black or navy blue are the best colors. 


Ink Erasei, 


¢ 
7 
we 
E 
Ss 
a 
2 
5: 
7 
= 
S 
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New and Stylish Brooch, 14 K gold, 
mounted with pearls, $6.00. 


Sterling Silver 
Combination Key 
Ring, Cigar 
Cutter, and Key 
Chain. 
Thoroughly 
practical; every 
gentleman will 
appreciate it. 


Solid Silver Nail File, $1.50; 


Belt Pin, beautifully chased, 75¢.; gold, $5.00. 


Key Ring and 

Cigar Cutter, 
$2.00; with 
Key Chain, 


$5.00. 


Cut Glass Vinaigrette, 


solid silver top, $1.00. 14 K Gold Brooch, 14 K Gold Brooch, 


$3.50; Silver, $1.25. variegated gold, $3.00. 


“Cleopatra” Penholder Rest — Solid Silver, very heavy — a useful and unconventional 
gift for lady or gentleman, $2. 50. 








Eee 
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Holiday Gifts 


Or anniversary remembrances of any description are 
EASY to select from our offerings of SILVER WARE, 
CUT GLASS, and DECORATED ART WARE. 

Your dealer has or can procure these productions, and 
will do so if you insist. 


For Gentlemen 


Appropriate presents are sought with varying success, 
as every lady knows by experience, but our Illustrated 
List of 25 Suggestions will assist you. By mentioning 
this MAGAZINE the List will be mailed you FREE—it 
tells “‘What to Buy and of Whom to Buy It.” 








PAIRPOINT MFG. CO., “niss*ts” 


46 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 220 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. Temple Building, MONTREAL, CAN. 
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_ HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW | “THE BENEDICT” 


9 (PATENT) 
TANDARD HERM £ R Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button mad 
Acted 5 Om = Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies aroun 





across the button-hole, no wear or tear. Strong 
durable, and can be adjusted with perfect eas« 
In gold, silver, and rolled gold. Can be put 
any sleeve button. 

BENEDICT BROS., JEWELERS, 
Broadway and C “ortlandt St., N.Y. 
Manufactured for the trade by 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 

23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


—HERE IT I8.— 














We will refund any purchaser his 
money if after a fair trial he is not 
convinced that 


The “ Practical ” 


Trousers Hanger and Press is 
just as represented. It will keep 
» trousers 
“Smooth as if Ironed.” 


Price 75 cents. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price in postal note, stamps, 


/ 
iin fy, wi 








or otherwise. Descriptive 
Price $1.50 circular free. ° 
WITH SIX OR NINE INCH DIALS. PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 


ry 427 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., “ ; 

3 WONDERFUL!! Any one can draw all I 

PEABODY ; MASS. A NEW ART = , Portraits , Sketi hes from Nature, et 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 418. semen an Tetum haw 

BOSTON OFFICE: 178 Devonshire St., Room 422. wanted €1 EUGI m. “PEARL, Artist, 23 UNION So., 
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SPAULDING & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Gold and Silver Smiths 


CHICAGO. 


After Years of Wear 


Silver shows its true worth. It all looks bright and handsome 
when new. 

Genuine Sterling Silverware retains its beauty from genera- 
tion to generation. Ours is genuine. 


Our department of correct Stationery is complete. The 
newest styles for Weddings. 


“Suggestion Book”—for those who cannot visit us 
— mailed free. 


36 Ave. de l’Opera Cor. State & Jackson Sts 
CHICAGO. 


14 kt. Gold Link Sleeve Buttons with chased 
edge, in plam Roman or burnished finish, for 
$4.00 per pair. 

Sterling silver Link Sleeve Buttons, similar 
design, $1.25. 


& 
~ 
s 
a 


\ go 4 SO 





The top is of sterling silver. with 


Hair-pin. 


amber celluloid teeth. 54 inches long 


14 kt. Gold Coil Pin. Plain or Roman finish, 
with rich chasing. Price, $5.00. 4 don’t need 5 ont have to have 
the things of life 


or vases, half 
ighte iere’s ‘something to make the eye 
Pp appetite—an Almond Set — waiter, bowl, 
cups—the bowl and cups gilt lined — bur- 
nished silver with rococo border—cacbh take a 
cup, and fill from eimends from the bowl. 
14 kt. Gold chased knot Scarf Pin, with diamond centre, 


Price. $5.00, os ial Made »y Ege. Hall, Miller & Co., Union Sq., 
vies, G5.00. Avery special valus. ‘ew w York, yand Wallingford, Conn. 








All goods warranted to be as represented. Send for finely illustrated Q 


catalogue of several hundred attractive iat of our stock, such as Sil- CHOICE. 2 SELECTIONS BOOKLET gs 
ver Novelties, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Prices from 50 cents to $10.00. | FREE FOR A POSTAL. 


All of the above articles will be sent by insured mail on receipt of price. , 
A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. Established 1822 
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LL have the Double Center 
Draught and Easy Light- 
ing Device. Unequaled for their 
Perfect Light, Beauty of Designs, Hand- 
some Finishes, Superior Construction 
and Durability. 
Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Our line of Gas and Electric Fixtures 
and Art Metal Goods is complete in 


every particular. 
N 






Our Little Book, giving you 
more information, sent Free, 


> Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co 
2 New York. Boston. 
Chicago. 


Factories: MeripEn, Cony, 


2 Si HNePs ait. 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


A constantly increasing variety 


of cut glass for the table, 


and all ornamental 


purposes, 


No piece genuine without 


our trade mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons. 


New York. 


BROWNIE 
FIGURES 


With Flexible limbs in Bright 
Colors. Mailed to any 
part of the U.S. 
Sets of Six, $3.00 


Cut Glass 

Bric-a-Brac 

China Knick - Knacks 
Lamps 

Table China 


For Holiday Presents. 





Be 





-PITKIN & BROOKS 


State and Washington Sts. 


CHICAGO 
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. 795 AANUFACTURED B = . ED 
VLeSTRAUS & SONS RECEIVED *SUGH MIGH 


RECOGNITION 
7 Se EV OF ee WITHOUT THE MBOUE TRADE HARK: PORSALE BY [EADING DEALERS: 











EULALIE FRUIT BOWL. 


AS rE 00 [) i | This Wick ie aS qf 








; (CELERY DISH 
Only $5 each. 
So say competitors—’Tain’t | |], rR WE NES 
— = RES knee : 
so—the only glass as good | el 
; 7 ae Ps Richly and deeply cut, beautifull 
as Libbey S 1s Libbey S. polished. Three Ohrysanthemums in 
bottom. A Bargain. Order by Mail. 
All about cut glass — 1 SV Pe ee ee 174-page Catalogue ? 
in a book—free for the 2 2 my 
asking. 


a) . — ee , = ' 
Libbe y Glass * eS To edo, hio . ' NAS) FEROCTEVRO LES VERGE J 


Beautiful Shades 
§ Of Light 


0 an about 50 shapes and 200 styles of ex- 
quisite silk lamp shades free for a stamp 
—A book of superb engravings. 

Boston Art Lamp SHADE Co., 1 West Street, near 
Washington Street, Boston. 








Your name, please? 
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TABLE, “JOILeT x @RNAMENTAL 


to the touch of 





er D 3 
vet Gaune. It never wears 
IN RED, 
1S ON EVERY. BOX. 


NONE OTHER 
iS GENUINE. 





{TB AS AILS 
oe | 





00 for this mantel and fittings, Oak or Birch, 7 feet 
$36. high, 5 feet wide, bevelled French-plate mirror, 
=== 18x40 in. Workmanship and finish first-class. Best 
quality Tile, Facing and Border of Hearth, embossed, Brass plated 
frame, Club-House Basket, Ash Screen with Pan, Fire-brick and 
Clay. Complete outfit on board cars Cincinnati for $36.00. 
Other styles at higher and lower prices. 150 designs. Books 
of photos sent for ten cents to pay postage. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., 


Manufacturers and Sellers of , 
Wood Mantels, Tile, Grates, etc cincinnati, Ohio. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Established 1836. 


Restful 
Reading. 


Holds books in just right place and 
angle, sitting or lying down. Diction- 
ary handy; can look up words with- 
out putting down your book or get 

ting up. Racks for other books; place 
for lamp; one style, with chess-board. 
Delightful companion for the home or 
office. Thousands sold in this coun- 
try and Europe. A Grand Holiday 
Present. Catalogue free. Holders 
for Century and other Dictionaries. 


HOLLOWAY READING STAND, CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 












rt 
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restoring their beauty and brilliancy as when new. 
It's unlike others. 


Trial quantity can be had for the asking, or box, post-paid, 
15 cents in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELE CTRO SILICON CO., Propr’ S, 72 Joun STREET, NEW YorK Cir\ 
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GOLD OR SILVER, in every form and finish, respond quick; 


con ~ 


Lt never scratc)is 


sit 

















Long Winter Evenings 


—family and friends ’round the hearth, 
| A handsome and highly polished 


Wood Mantel 


adds much to the cheer and beauty of the roon 

We are manufacturers — sell direct to you at 
maker's prices—a great economy opportunity fo 
you. Send for our catalogue. 


INNES & CO., = Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Tuckered Out?’’ 


then take a rest on one of 
these luxurious couches. Hard- 
wood .frames beautifully up- 
holstered with standard grade 
Plush, Corduroy, Mohair Damask, or Tapestry. 
Size: 29 in. wide, 6 ft. 10 in. long, 8-in. fringe 
all around. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


heres es FURNITURE CO. = Peoria, Ill. 





Jucker ADJUSTABLE covet} 





OMBINATION TABLES, WITH CHAIRS, that 
form part of table. Catalogue. G. Hunzincer & Son, N. 


THE IDEAL SPRING BED is the best that can be mani 
factured. Foster Bros. Mrc. Co.,1 Clay St., Utica, N.Y 
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Silver Plate 


Of the Highest Grade 


The question ‘‘ Will it wear?” 
need never be asked if your goods 
Romanesque 


Coffee 
Spoon 


as this guarantees the quality. 


These goods have stood the test for 


nearly half a century and are in the stock of all first-class dealers. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


New York; Chicago; San Francisco; Hamilton, Ont.; London, England. 
Iustrations of latest designs and valuable information will be mailed you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


WREATHS 


are in great favor as scarf and brooch pins. Our as- 
sortment is one of the most extensive in the United 
States, and the prices are uniformly low. 


Wreath Scarf Pins. 


Sterling Silver, soc. 
Etruscan Gold, $1.00 
with Pearl, $2.00. 
* Diamond,§$2.75. 
Green Gold, with 4 Pearls, $2.00. 
4 Rose Diamonds, 
$5.5: 
4 full cut 
$10.00 


AND UPWARDS 


Wreath Brooches. 


Sterling Silver, $1.00. Ww reath of Daisies, $5 
Etruscan Gold. * Forget-me-nots, 
** Small size, $2.35. $4.50. 
* Larger “‘ $3.00 ** Green or Variegated 
* with Diamond, Gold, with 5 full 
$6.75. Pearls, $5.00. 
I'wo Wreaths entwined with 5 Diamonds, $12.50. 
with full cut Diamond, $7.75. of pearls as illustrated, 
$9.00. 
Wreath, as illustrated, with 6 full Pearls and 5 Diamonds, $18 00 
AND UPWARDS, 


Sent at our expense and risk to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of price. 


Theodore A. Kohn & Son 
JEWELERS 
56 W. 23d St., New York. 


Send for our illustrated sheet of Children’s Jewelry, oes. 
the latest patterns of dress buttons, pins, rings, etc., etc. 
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WESSAGUSSET DUSTER 


—« See the 


POINT? 


Cannot 
SCRATCH, 


Gets in all the Corners, 


‘Collects (doesn't scatter) The Dust. 


Especially adapted for dusting Polished 
Hardwood Floors and Stairs, Wood Mantels, 
Mouldings, and Carved and Polished Wood 
Work. Made of the best Sheep Skin (soft 
and fine), and is easily cleaned. 

| Does Work that a Cloth or Feather Duster 
Cannot Do. 

Sent to any address (charges paid) on re- 
ceipt of regular price, 75 Cents, Agents 
wanted, 


WEYMOUTH MITTEN COMPANY, 


Softh Weymouth, Mass, 
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THE AZOLIAN 


| HE genius of the great artists cannot be conceived from descrip. 

tions of their performances; to appreciate Patti, Paderewski, or an) 

of the great artists, you must hear them. 7 

i You may know, however, without hearing them, that Patti and 

Paderewski are great artists, from the evidence of competent critics wh 
have heard them. 

You may know, also, that the ASOLIAN is an instrument of artisti 





i merit and wonderful possibilities from the evidence of eminent musicians 

‘ such as the following, from Alberto Jonas, the famous Spanish pianist 
“ More convineing far than any words of praise I can bestow is 

the eloguent voice of the instrument itself. One has but to hear 

4 the Eolian play a symphony of Beethoven to become an enthusi- 

I astic admirer of its admirable qualities.” 

uf But to understand the A®olian fully and appreciate the high char. 

, acter and wide range of its productions you must hear it. 

| While it is approved and commended by the greatest musicians, yet it 

i is so simple in operation that any person can play it after a week’s practice. 

Mi. At any of the following addresses the ASOLIAN may be seen and 

i; heard at any time. 

H We publish a book describing the instrument which we would send 


you did we know your address. 


3 THE AZOLIAN CO. 


18 West 23d Street, = = = = = New York. 


Boston, Mass.: Mason & Hamlin Piano & Organ Co., 146 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PaA.: C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut Street. 
CuIcAGo, ILL.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue & Adams Street. 
SAN FRANcIscO, CAL.: Kohler & Chase, 26 O'Farrell Street. 
BALTIMORE, Mp.: Sanders & Stayman, 13 N. Charles Street. 
is WASHINGTON, D.C.: Sanders & Stayman, 934 F Street, N. W. 
PITTSBURGH, PA,: The Henricks Music Co., 1o1 Fifth Avenue. 
Derroir Micu.: F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, O.: D. H. Baldwin & Co., 158 W. Fourth Street. 
CLEVELAND, O.: The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 29 The Arcade. 
Troy, N.Y.: Cluett & Sons, 263 River Street. 
ALBANY, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 49 State Street. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.: F. Knoll, 45 Niagara Street. 
ToLepo, O.: The Whitney & Currier Co., 219 Summit Street. 
BURLINGTON, IA.: Lange & Minton, 320 N. Third Street. 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.: J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Co., 921 Main Street. 
GALVESTON, TEX.: Thos. Goggan & Bro. 
New ORLEANS, La.: The L. Grunewald Co., 127 Canal Street. 
MONTREAL, CAN.: L. E. N. Pratte, 1676 Notre Dame Street. 
Toronto, CAN.: Nordheimer, 15 King Street, East. 
LonpDoN : George Whight & Co., General Agents. 
MELBOURNE: Jabea Carnegie & Sons, General Agents. 
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34,000 SOLD. 


HIGHEST AWARD COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Unsurpassed in Tone, Touch, Scale, 
Action, Design, Material and 
Construction. 


CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION FREE. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BY THE SEA Protected 
. by Beau- 
tiful Islands. Game, Oysters, 


and Fish in abundance. Lem- 

ons, Oranges, Pineapples, and all Sub-tropical Fruits and 

Flowers are grown to perfection. Climate delightful, Sum- 

mer and Winter. Land fertile, high and dry. A _ nook in 

comparatively unknown that offers 

F LO Hi DA to settlers and to Winter visitors 

advantages not found elsewhere. Seekers after health, pleasure, 
or profit should read our Booklet, sent free. 


THE LEMON BAY LAND CO., 1401 Old Colony Bdg., CHICAGO. 


a THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO. 


RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfumed Raths, Sure 
cure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc, 
Prevents contracting disease. In- 
sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 

d f scriptive circular. MAYOR, LANE 
= & CO, 128 White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances, 








Elegant Upholstered and Polished Wood Seat 
PIANO STOOLS, 
Chairs, and Benches. 

Prices from @4 up, Practical Music Cabinets, Piano 
Covers, Polish, and Dusters. Gem Folding Tea Tables. 
—Catalogues 
NEPPERT BROS., M°f°rs, 
12 East 15th Street, near Tiffany's, New York. 


MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 
with Metal Fingerboard. 
Powerful Tone. 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- 
proval. Send stamps for catalogue. 


THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Cotumeus, O. 


LYRACELO.—An £olian Harp that fits any window. Four 
Strings and tuning parts complete. By mail for $1.00. 
ACME TOY CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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All new and desirable improvements 
always are to be found in 


The latest feature is an attach- 
ment by means of which a mandolin 
sound or effect is produced. It is 
called the 


Plectra = phone. 


The many piano performers who 
are naturally fond of music of the 
mandolin, but who may be unable 
to perform upon this instrument, will 
find in the Plectra-phone not only 
a satisfactory substitute for the 
mandolin, but one which is far greater 
in resources and with which it is 
easily possible to produce harmonies 
and other effects totally out of reach 
of the instrument above named. So 
striking is the effect produced by 
the sudden transition from the beau- 
tiful PIANO tone to the entrancing 
and characteristic ensemble of an 
entire mandolin orchestra, that one 
hearing without seeing the instru- 
ment would never associate this char- 
acter of tone with that of a piano— 
so great is the contrast, so correct 
the imitation, so completely is the 
piano tone transformed. 


The John Church Company, 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. 

We are prepared to exchange an Everett Piano con- 
taining the Plectra-phone on pianos of other makes. 
The Plectra-phone can be added to any Upright Ever- 
ett Piano. 
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For All Lovers of Good Music: 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX 


THE FIRST AND ONLY MUSIC BOX MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Plays an unlimited number of Tunes ona Steel Comb and Surpasses the finest Swiss Music Box made. 





BRILLIANT AND RICH IN TONE. 
AND SUITABLE FOR THE PARLOR, DINING ROOM, 
OR TO DANCE BY. 


Runs 15 minutes with one winding 





ALL THE LATEST MUSIC 


both Operatic and Popular Airs can be had for this box 
at the price you would pay fora piece of sheet music. 


LIBERTY BELL MARCH 

and selections from the New Comic Opera, PRINCESS 
BONNIE, just issued. New Music issued every wee k 

Ihe tune sheets are indestructible, being made of metal 
and the mechanism of these boxes is so strong and heavy 
that it cannot get out of order. 

The cases are ornamental and handsomely poli shed 

The low prices at which these boxes are sold place 


them within reach of all, and the long winter evenings 


can now be passed entertaining your guests with de 
lightful music. 


PRICES RANGE FROM $i2 TO $i00. 


If your music dealer cannot supply you, write for hand- 


somely illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA aT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most complete, 
durable, and perfect boxes made, produce the most ex- 
quisite music and will play any number of tunes. 

We have in stock 21 different styles, from $70.00 up. 
These instruments are all guaranteed. Also,a 
Complete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, 
from 40 cts. to $1500.00, and a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue 
with list of tunes. 


ACOT & SON, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 
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The Won derful Weber To Tone 
Is Found “ONLY in the 







\P | AN OS. £ f vii 


WW > ight 
THE WEBER PIANOS Ze 


are constructed from the musician’s standpoint, as well as that of the mechanic; hence these 
instruments are distinguished from all others by that pure and sympathetic uality of tone 
that contains the greatest musical possibilities; that consummation of mechanical excellence 
that admits of 
THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS, 

while insuring Ge Fn of the instrument; and that uniform superiority that enhances 
the pleasure of both performer and listener. Constructed from the very best materials, and 
employing only the most skillful workmanship, these instruments combine the highest 
achievements in the art of Piano making, and are 


Comprehensively THE BEST now Manufactured. 
WAREROOMS: FIFTH AVENUE AND SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


Inspiring Church Music 











Depends upon the quality and tone of 
the instrument as well as the abilitv 
of the organist and choir. Our 


Church Organs 


combine beauty and excellence with 
reasonable economy. For further in- 
formation, address 

FARRAND & VOTEY, 


Builders of High Grade Organs for Church and Homes. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ALL KINDS OF STRING INSTRUMENTS 
PARTS THEREOF 
Fine Strings. Highest Class Repairing. 








ERSON PIANS 
2¢60.000 SOLD 








43 YEARS Prices. 
BEFORE THE ee 
PUBLIC. aS BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Every Instru- - 39 East roth Street, 
ment Fully Write for Catalogues. __NEW YORK YORK. 


te Music Boxes 


‘SOLD ON 
Catalogues Free 
Play rooo tunes. Changeable disks 


MERIT. 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firtu Ave., New York, 
{16 BO oT OM. * 
aie WABASHTA TE: 2 CHICAG Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated 
catalogue Z. 


PATENTS FRANKLIN H. ROUGH, Washington, Sander Musical Instrument Co., 
a Write for Inventor's Guide, | 


212 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SWEET TONED: 
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The Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper 


for men, women, and 
children,means a degree 
of foot comfort you have 


fate thie. Wecten thes. never known. Shoes, 


y/ With sole of felt or leather, too, for out-door wear. 
4, If your dealer hasn’t them and you want 
them quickly, order of us by mail, More comfort. 














SS A Felt 
| Yer Story 
= in this little 
’ } booklet for 

everyone 














LS who wishes 

eS toknowour A Felt 

~ argument Want. 

y ¥ for felt as Voie tuak TI S3 
=f foot-wear. has so lon ; 
> g Es 

A 4 i 

¥ ae for been abused ay 

Pe i Oe in leather that gz 


it scarely dares FS) 


ask for relief. AY: 
Do give atten- 


tion to the felt a 
shoe doctrine for 
your foot’s sake. 


5 { 

A Felt Fact. (« iS 

Felt is a ventilator for the 
feet and the foot needs 
this more than anything else. 


Dantel Green & Co., This trade-mark 
on all our goods 
None genuine 
Union Square, New York. without it. 


44 East 14th Street, 00 
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Do Your Collars 
Crack ? 


It will cost you just a penny to learn 
how to stop the destruction. 


Hezeere Shirts for Clergymen 
_AMemazredé Shirts for Military Men 
Shirts for Southern Men 


Aezzaceé Sints for Western Men 
_Honsiceé, Suitts tor New England Men 
_Henared, Sins for Big, Fat Men 
_Hexcarcé Shirts for Little, Thin Men 
AMenarek Shirts tor All Men 


And the fit, finish, 
fabric, and fashion 
of each garment 











Write for our 


SOUVENIR OF FASHIONS 
It gives the remedy in few words 
Copies Free by Mail. 

All goods guaran 


teed. 


CLUETT, COON 





























GUARANTEED. & C0., 
Write for our Your 

SOUVENIR OUTFITTER Halevs, 
of Fash- “ty sy TROY, 
jons. N. 


(Free.) 


Zanello ‘Link - 


are the new eS the 


% Gace i? BRAND. 


You saw them in London. 
Write for our Catalogue with Fall Supplement. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers, Troy, N.Y. ¥ 


ik How to Get 
eu have to (an 
try to get | 


: e . For 

cold with | thevake 

of making 

, you acquain- 

Jaros = ted with the 

Harris Garter for 
men, and other of 

the famous 


Trade Mark. 

we will send you a book on 
the subject for roc., and a 
Handsome Silk Watch Fob witha 
guaranteed Gold “Plated buckle. 
These goods are attracting wide at- 
tention, and every comfort-loving 

man should know about them. 

WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., 

(M. O. Dept.) WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 





Underwear 
on you 


Sold everywhere — made _ by 
Jaros HyGrenic UNDERWEAR 
Co., 831 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL STYLES. 





Progress. 


Each year is marked 


Ret tie y CEXIBONE » Zz 


by the advent of some 


new 


style, fit and manufac- 
ture. This year’s 
Patent entirely oblit- 


Fe SOLES TN 3 
Mov Ling 


erates all objections. 0 S iT I 


Health, 


Bopy- = SHAPED 


Grace, CORSET. 
ME rt 


Beauty. 


Every garment 
marked with our name 
—look for it and take 


no other. 


Send two-cent stamp for 


St vavt D vain UNBREAKABLE 


Illustrated Cutalogue and BONE. %, 


samples of material. 


The HOLMES CO. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 49 TEMPLE PLACE. 
_ PaereEs, 109 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Corticelli Filo Silk. 


This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautiful dyes. Being loosely twisted, the 
best way to buy it is on spools which keep the silk clean 
and prevent shop wear and fraying. In this way you save 
time and money by avoiding waste and inconvenience, at 
the same time improving your workmanship. Corticelli 
Filo Silk is put up on spools or in skeins as buyers prefer. 
Awarded the Gold Medal and Special Diploma of Honor at 


= the California International Exposition, 1894. 


«Florence Home Needlework”’ for 18094 is now ready. 
Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new designs ;. Knitting, 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers. Send 6 cents, 


mentioning year, and we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK iso * 2 FLORENCE, MASS. 





LOUNGING OR BLANKET WRAP 


For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 
For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 
$2.75 to $38, 


with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway-Car or Steamer 
Travelling they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 


NOYES BROS., 426 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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NN UVUUUNTEULORUAUE UAL 
Patent 
Silk 
Thread 
Holders 


= 
BLE TO ) USERS 0 
" SILKS 


Le 


Art Needle 
Workers 
everywhere 
are interested 
in our 

new 


= 






ALU. 
FILO & FLOSS S 








“ Every lady who has tried this holder says 
she shall always buy her silk in this form.” 


This Holder protects the Silk from becoming 
soiled or tangled until the last thread is used. 
You can now obtain of enterprising store- 
keepers the following Wash Silks, each skein 
in the new Patent oe: 
* ASIATIC FiLo SILK FLoss,” 
* ASIATIC FILo,” 
7 ROMAN FLoss, 
* ASIATIC Boston ART SILK,” 
* ASIATIC TWISTED EMBROIDERY.’ 
‘ ASIATIC ROPE SILK, 
= ——_ Lace SILK,” 
‘ MEDLEZVAL EMBROIDERY, ve 
* ASIATIC OUTLINE EMBROIDERY ” and 
“ ASIATIC COUCHING SILK.’ 
One .sample skein only, any color, sent to any one in- 
closing three 2c. stamps to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
OFFICES : 


625 Broadway, New Tox 621 Market St., Philadelphia. 
120 Kingston St., Bosto: 5 Hanover St., Baltimore. 
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Equal in Quality to the Highest Grade 
of 25-cent Soaps. 





Ten Cents a Cake. 
What Ladies Say Who Have Used It: 

‘*] have used your Complexion Soap. with 
the Rubber Complexion Brush, and find my 
Complexion much improved. I shall rec- 
ommend them both.” 

‘ After a trial of your Complexion Soap | 
am happy to say that it is the best soap for 
cleansing the skin I have ever used.” 

Bailey’s Complexion Brush, 50c. 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap, (by mail) 2c. 


| For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed on 


receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free of every- 
thing in Rubber Goods. 


FOUAUAAQNNELUUUUUOUUOOANANALULUULENOEETHVIAMANANNNTTe: | C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 





A NOVELTY IN 


Bath Robes! 


The famous Star & Crescent Bath Robesare now 
made in all the 


LEADING COLLEGE STRIPES 

Made under our ‘‘Fast Pile Pat- 
Price, in fine cotton terry, $7.00; in fine 
Delivered free. 
unsatisfactory. If not found at yourdealers’,send § 
to us mentioning college and enclosing price. 


STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quality superb. 
ent.’’ 
wool terry, $10. 


ARNICA | 
Tooth Soap 


Insures beautiful pearly teeth, an 
aromatic breath and healthy mouth 
and gums. Absolutely no injury to 
enamel. No soapy taste. Most con- 
venient and perfect dentifrice. At 
a ores ists or by mail, 25 cents. 

fuse all substitutes. Send 25 cents 
= sample box. 


f C. H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO. 


POPULAR OUTFIT 


Brass and White Bedstead, Spring, Hair Mattress, 
and Geese-Feather Bolster, 6.5 ft. x 3 ft., $22.00. 
PUTNAM & SPOONER, 
344 Boylston Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


RITE THE BAUMGRAS DECORATING CO., 
Syracuse, New York, if you intend to decorate. 
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BUTTERMILK. .". 


If you have 
ever used 


BUTTERMILK. | 








BUTTERMILK. 
"WIWaALIna 


TU Foil Soap 


You know what a pure Se is, 
and what it means to be clean, 
sweet and happy. 

Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap Co., Chicago. 


BUTTERMILK. .". 





“WUANYUAaLINa 


At all dealers, 
or by mail 12c 


BUTTERMILK. 





BUTTERMILK. 
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LOWELL 





For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The word 

* LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back 
of Lowell, Wil- 
ton, and Body 
Brussels at every 
repeat of the pat- 
tern. LOOK 
CAREFULLY 
tothetrade-marks, 
and be sure you 
get the genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


pieces, ri 
name of the 
LOWELL 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which 
the United States 
Court decided to 
be a valid trade- 
mark. The stick 
is in two solid 

with the 


COMPANY 
stamped within. 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably fall width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 
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{Ss THE LAS 
Bis see kkina. 


HO! CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CAL! 


45550 FINECALFB KANGAROO 


$5.50 Aye 3SOLES. 
$22° $2.W 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
~W-L°DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


You can save money by wearing the 
Ww. il. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 


the middleman's profits. 


Our shoes equal custom 


work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere atlower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take nosub- 
stitute, If your dealer P cannot supply you, we can, 







University Shoe. 


Trade Mark. 
$ TAN COLORED, 
e@_ Durable, Waterproof. 
Heavy and of neat appear- 
ance. For all out-door wear, 
Send for circular. 
JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fur Garments. 


We call especial 


attention to 


garments for cold weather. 
Cloaks, Capes, and Wraps in Seal- 
| skin, Sable, Persian Lamb, Mink, Elec- 


new 
in finish. 
A large 


make this an advantageous se: 


Seal, and Astrachan, in 
shapes, and practically 


our 


entirely 
perfect 


assortment also of all grades 
and kinds of Fur Trimmings. 
The reduced prices now prevailing 


the purchase of all kinds of Furs. 


son for 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Iilith St., 
New York. 
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HIS SHIRTS 


are an item of he importance 
joUs gentleman. 
Not alone because they are es- 


to a really fasti 


sential: to his good appearance, 


but because he wants them right 


for the sake of having them right. 


KEEP’S 
SHIRTS 


will suit him. 
whatever standard you will 


less—nothing more—just the best 
Made to order, laundered, 6 for $10. 
Made to order, unlaundered, 6 for $9. 


book tells all about them and how to order them. 
Keep Mfg. Co., 809-811 B’way, N.Y. 








SEW LES 


| 


postage paid. 


Bags, 2-qt. size, $1.00 each ; 
pair; 2-qt. Fountain Syringe, $1.00 each. 
MRS. A. 


ture. By 
sample 
Send $1, 


fume. 


or White. 
Mends Silks, Woollens, Dresses, ete. 
Ladies’ Long Rubber Gloves, $1.2 


ace Powder, 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Agents wanted. 


GAIL, Box 114 W., 












ifamMic 


sore eves 









ted with 


use 






Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


Measure tnem by 
looks, 
fit, wear, finish—they are the best 
in the world. Just that—nothing 


z°? Per. 









EXSY OVXODSOO SONS 


Linden Bloom Souvenir Booklet 
**How to Choose 
and use Perfumes,”’ 


Interests and instructs in Toilet Cul- 
mail 4 cents, including free 


$1.50 or $2 for a? e pont glass 
bottie of ** EASTERN 
Single ounce 50 bn _ mail 
or of Druggists. 

FOOTE. & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson,Mich. 


The invisible mending tissue Brown, Black 
Sheet 9 x 36 inch, soc. package, 
Hot-Water 


Brooklyn, N. \ 
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; Ad A, iy. ( 
Ali} 
| POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 
{p> It is stylish and comfortable, a rare combination. 
«{{p> It embodies the true hygienic eo of support from the shoulders. 
The bones can be removed without ripping the garment. 
aif It fits as if made to order. 
It will wear longer than any other waist (or corset) made. 
«ill» It is recommended by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
Its best recommendation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 
“(lh The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. 
For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $3.00; Drab, $2.50; Black, $3.co; Ventilated, $2.50; Silk Pon- 
lp ee, $4.00. Misses, White, $1.75. Children, White, 60 cts. Infants, White, 75 cts. Note. —The 
dies’ $1.75 is not boned. Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free. Address, 
. GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Cloaks and Suits to Order w 


Ifyou intend buying Cloaks, Tailor-made Suits,Capes, and Furs to the 
best possible advantage, you will do well by sending for our new Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which we will send together with a large and 
choice assortment of rough and smooth cloths of the latest shades, also a 
fine assortment of Furs and Plushes to select from, a 48-inch tape, and 
a very simple method of taking measure, on receipt of 4 cents postage. 

Being large manufacturers, you will, by dealing with us,save the profits 
of the retailer, amounting to from 30 to 40 per cent. We cut and make 
every garment to order, thereby insuring a perfect- -fitting and elegantly 
finished wrap, giving the wearer a refined and stylish appearance. We 
sell cloakings and suitings by the yard. Ali express charges paid by us, 
When you write us, please mention HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Satisfaction and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


LIBERTY CLOAK CO. 636 and 637 Broadway, New York 























CHRISTY CARVERS— 
CHRISTY HAM OR MEAT KNIFE 


Now is the season when Carving Knives are most in demand. Have you ever tried a Christy Carver? The wonderful curved 
edge makes it the easiest knife with which to carve Meat, Game, Fowl, etc., etc. Does its work like a razor. The Ham Knife ha 
saw teeth on top for cutting bones. Both have the remarkable cutting edge of our famous Bread Knife. If your dealer does not 
keep them, sample will be sent on receipt of price—75 cents each—of either Ham Knife or Carver. 

Christy Knives are sold everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations. Address all orders to 


THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box H, Fremont, Ohio. 


LAE IE I ST LL a SSS RASA ony a ae 
IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, THE BEST!—TRIAL PROVES IT. 
Maximum of Simplicity Maximum of Durability 








Maximum of oo Maximum Number Good Points 
Maximum Manifolder Maximum Ease of Manipulation 
Maximum Value MINIMUM COST 





k for SPECIAL INDUCEMENT to November readers of Harfer’s. ‘‘A’’ Catalogue /ree. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. 9 "rete-™™ pant ach Stitt. u.s.a! 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York City, publish the works of the greatets 
W authorities on Whist, viz :—C. D. P. Hamitton, ano R, F. Foster. 


Hamilton’s Modern Scientific Whist Foster’s Duplicate hance The only Com- 











600 pages, 5000 illustrations, 1 vol., $2.00 plete Text-Book, 1 “4 os SD 
Foster’s Whist Manual. ae Revised Edi- Foster’s ouh-ouviis whist Cards. A 
tion, with American Leads, I vol., . . . $1.25 marvellous invention, per pack, . 75 


e id f the by th blishe: 
CB The chore sea yiiigns ons fies ok ap ‘cation. hers BRENTANO’S, 34 Union Square, New York city 
J U Y PI NG ~ They hop, skip, jump, “slide, turn n | FOOT, sole LATH ES 
somersaults almost incessantly from : 
A N Ss + on. to May. Wonderful product | ‘ . For Electrical and Ex. 
B E a Foreign Tree. Greatest curi- 


> perimenta! Work. 
osity to draw crowds ahve shown, on streets, in shop sh ope Gunepithn & Toot 
, ers. For Genera 
windows, etc Just imported. Everybody wants one. 
Full history of Tree and sample Jumping Bean to Machine Shop Work. 
Agents or Streetmen 25 Cemts, postpaid. 3, 6oc.; 6, $1; 













High grade tools; 









12, $1.50; 100, $10. Rush order and be first. Sell quanti- | The best foot power mthes made, and qual 
ity x id red, one Sen 
others. Quick sales. Try roo. Big Money. ogue and pri 
AGENTS HERALD, No. 762 J.B.,Phila.,Pa.| WF. & JOEY sien 5 00., 595 ai st, ROCKFORD, ILLS, 


BICYCLES $ $15 
wi ~ 


BATH | ROLLING 
| CABINET. | CHAIR. 


Affording «| A Priceless 


| 
| 
| 
ties to your merchants for window attractions and then sell 
| 
| 





166 Main St. Cincinnati,O. 


00 YOU WANT A BARGAIN?——DO YOU WISH TO SELL? ' 


_ [UINSTALANTERNS WANTED Erni 


a HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila, Pa. 





at home, able to walk, 
Descriptive owtane 
of both mailed fr. 


NEW EAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ct. 
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A Brand 
of the 
Famous 


VS, H&M.” 


( Trade Mark.) 


Look carefully for the trade 
“=. th. &@ re 


don’t be deceived when told 


mark, and 





that some other is “just as 
good.” 


Ask Ask your dressmaker 


A ‘nantciae 


needs as a set- 


Table ting for china 


and crystal to display them 
to the best advantage a 
handsome 


Table 
Cloth 


Among the mew and exclusive designs in 
Table Linens brought out by us for the pres- 
ent Fall season are 

‘« SWEET PEA” 

«PANSY ”’ 


Dinner 


ristered Syatenard, 


“LILAC” 
‘«*CLEMATIS” 


The prices for these are the same as for 
ordinary patterns in the same fine qualities. 
[f you are interested in handsome Table 
Linen, write us for sketches of designs with 
price-list. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
THE LINEN STORE. Established 1855. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
73 





Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up 
Tailor-made Suits from $10 up 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, and Capes 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect 
fit. Weare Ludies" Tailors, Furriers, and Cloak- make rs, and 
can save you from $5 to ¢20 on every order. We pay the 
express charges. 

Our Winter catalogue illustrates every new style in Ladies’ 
Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, and Tailor- 
made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it to you, together 
with a 48-inch tape measure, new measurement diagram 
(which insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAM- 
PLES of the cloths, plushes, and fur; from which we make 
our garments, on receipt of four cents postage. Our samples 
include a full line of cloths for Tailor-made Suits, Jackets, 
and Cloaks; also an assortment of plushes and fashionable 
furs. You may select any style and we will make it espe- 
cially to order for you from any of our materials. We also 
sell cloth, plush, and fur by the yard. Kindly mention Har- 
per’s Magazine when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 


A. JAECKEL, 


MANUFACTURER 


Fine Furs 


Seal and Persian 


Coats, Jackets, Capes, etc. 
GENTLEMEN'S FUR-LINED COATS, 
SLEIGH ROBES, CAPS,AND GLOVES. 

19th Street, bet. Broadway & Sth Ave., New York 


posite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


SEND FoR *. ASHION PLATE. 
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I Comes Every Week. Finely Illustrated. Only $1.75 a Year. 





A Complete Family Paper. 


A FULL PROSPECTUS, announcing Authors and designating Articles engaged for the 
Volume for 1895,— the sixty-ninth year of THE COMBANION’S publication,— will be sent 


sign aoa 


free on application. 


World=Renowned Authors. 





i Saeee 
‘ottiins 


Ay How to Tell a Story, By Mark Twain. 
My The Bold ’Prentice, By Rudyard Kipling. 
PS A Paper of Reminiscences, By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
h A School Revisited, By J. M. Barrie. 
0 An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, By William Dean Howells. 
wit 
i 


Contributors for 1895. 


+E Among those who will contribute to the next Volume are: 
iN TWO DAUGHTERS OF The Princess Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein. 
‘ QUEEN VICTORIA. The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
‘a Charles Dickens, Lady Jeune, Camille Flammarion, 
4 d. T. Trowbridge, W. Clark Russell, Dr. William A. Hammond, 
iu Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Cyrus Edson, C. A. Stephens, 
fi Frank R. Stockton, Archibald Forbes, Mary Catherine Lee. 
The Volume for 1895 will contain Fascinating Serial Stories; more than One 
Hundred Short Stories; Household Articles; Weekly Editorials, Popular Science Articles, 
Glimpses of Remote Corners of the Earth, Anecdotes of Famous People, Weekly Health 


Articles and a Page devoted to the Children of the Family each week. 


i q New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will 
: R receive The Companion Free to January 1, 1895, O 8 5 


and for a full year from that date. This special 


: offer includes THs THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DOUBLE NUMBERS. 
a ° 

a: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
4 ; Send Check or Post.Ofice Order at our Risk. 
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: ONE LAYER 





of 


Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 


yl , ne to all who R 
a contemplate Build. a a 
; ing or Renovating | 2 pat. 1892 
‘Hotels, Office Bulld- |) i is better than 
» ings or Residences |; 2 SIX LAYERS 
that they intend to [ 
& devote part of their (3 B 
)*) extensive works to} 




















te) of common rosin-sized paper for lining the walls 
of houses to keep the heat in and the cold out 
| (or to keep the heat out in hot weather). 


° P . P | Send for Sample and Circular. 
Designs, Specifications and full particu- # 
lars will be sent on application. Address ;5| SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
Works at Wilmington, Del. 3 | 73A Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Sreeeevesessse-we toc! © | ioe at mad Central Points 


“Our Italy” 


REACHED VIA 


UNION 


ed CALIFORNIA 





axe ior 
3 SING . 








YOU CAN GO TO 


67! HOURS 


From Council Bluffs and Omaha, and enjoy the 


“WINTER OF OUR CONTENT” 


Send for “Sights and ‘Scenes in —_ 


E. DICKINSON, E. a LOMAX, 


General Manager. Gen. Pass. and "Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Dexter Brothers’ 


VA" English Shingle Stains 


Are Used on More Prominent Houses and Buildins 
PTieie pend Ces in the United States than Any Other. 


CABOT, EVERETT & MEAD, architec, — The most prominent architects specify them, a 
Mouse of Prof. Alexander Graham Bell. at Cape Breton they are used from Massachusetts to California a 


from Canada to Louisiana. We will gladly send samples to any one contemplating building. Our st 
not only beautify the shingles in color, but preserve them as nothing else will. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE FOLLOWING FIRMS ACT AS OUR AGENTS: 
H. M. HOOKER Co., Chicago, Il. PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N. Y. W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
SMITH & YOUNG » San Fraaciaco »C f. THs L. - J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. BAKE & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash 


NEW HOUSE ? 
SEE Books 6, 
Houses and Cott ag Yi 
200 designs, each k 
averaging so. Book ¢ 
der $1,500 cost; 7 
$2,900 ; 8, under $3, 
under $1,200,and 12 
$250 to $1,60x Plans \ 
descriptions, and estim 
given. Give cost and 
scription of design 
ed, and you will re 
sample design by e1 
ing 2c. stamp. One | 
pe any two, $1.5 
four, $2.00; 30 choi 
signs Booklet, 25 cents 
D. S. HOPKINS, Ar 
Central Monroe St 
Grand Rapids, M 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 4 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| ged S$ VENEERS and Carvings for Walls, Ceilings, and Ca 
No Race Problem, becalise no Negroes. ; * Start Right, inet Work. Send soc. in Stamps for Circular and Samp 


No Temperance Question—no Liquor. § Keep Right.” VS, Sener: eae De | 


500 Northern people ; Church, School, P. O., Stores, etc. ; 80 homes be ag oe Or. THOMPSON’ S FYE Ti) 


















ra 

















A MODEL COMMUNITY in Southern 
FLOR ! DA amidst 25 clear lakes; high, rolling 
pine lands, free from malaria, swamps, 


and freezing. 


AS 



















and families located the past year; 600 acres planted in PINE- 
APPLES, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, etc. 1000 tracts already 
sold; many resold at 100 to 400 per cent. advance. $2 and upwards 








per month accepted. © heap Hotel Beged, cheep lumber, cheap se THE MONITOR ’? WOOD FURNACE is the most powe: 
transportation. Full information in our Flerida Homeseeker ful heater sold. WOOD & BISHOP CO., Bangor, M: 
monthly, 50 cents a year. Sample Free. The Florida Devel- - 
opment Co., Avon Park, Fia., or 99 Franklin St., N.Y. ANE’S SLIDING DOOR HANGERS in 
4 great variety. LANE BROTHERS, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y } 





AKING Fe BEA AU TIFUI L HOME is not merely a question o f display ond lavish expenditure. A tasteful result at limited cost can be pr 
\ duced by skill, study, and careful thought. No better aids to the solution of the vexed que stions about house planning can be found the an th 
+ books. They give perspectives, floor plans, and descriptions, and are fuller and m oo plete than any others. 
Celental Houses, with many new perspectives for ’94, in the beautiful Colonial style, $22 2,000. Price by mail, $2 
Artistic Qne-Story Houses, containing attractive and pic turesque houses for seashore, fi wrest, oF mountain, ange of cost, $300 to $3 900, 


Low-Cost Barns and Stables, $350 and upwards, 
Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, 62 NEW STREET, NEW- YORK. 


DO YOU USE WATER? 


If you have to pump it, why not feel that 
you are sure of a supply? The only ab- 
solutely safe machine that may be de- 
pended upon at all times is a Rider or 
Ericsson Hot-Air Engine. A record of 
twenty years as an endorsement. If in- 
terested send for new catalogue “ H.” 


RIDER ENGINE CO. 


86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 37 Dey Street, New York. 
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The Beauty of a Shingled House 


is perfected by staining or spoiled 
by painting, as the case may be. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


are soft and transparent; they color 
but not cover the wood, and bring out 
the grain lines of each shingle. Creo- 
sote prevents rotting of the wood. 








Color Studies and Small Shingles Stained with 24 colors sent on receipt of postage, 6 cents. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
eA AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 
ye ey oO ; ~ae 


“Over the Bar.” 


Now that the return to confidence has 
made it possible for even ‘‘ deep draught” 
enterprise to pass easily out to the open 
sea, is it not of prime:importance in these 
days of keen competition that you pro- 
vide every requisite to make record time 
or better? Newspaper and magazine 
advertising is a sort of “navigation” 
whose problems must be worked out by so 
practical experience. We have 29 years 
, of such experience to place at your dis- 
posal, and our thoroughly organized 
equipment enables us to render our clients § 
double service; the positive, profit-win- 
ning advantage of well-chosen mediums, 
good position, and well-worded, attrac- 
tive advertisements; beside the economical 
consideration of careful, systematic checkin 
which insures *‘ full measure ” for every dollar of 
outlay. A small appropriation receives at our tea 
hands equally conscientious attention with the largest. Some of the 
most gratifying results in our experience have grown from small begin- — 


Z nings. Will not you write to us? It will cost you nothing. fon oan om on thisY 
, 265 Washington St. ture? We will be pleased J 
ZDodd’s Advertising Agency.2% Washington st, Boston: an, ciel roa 
COLE, MdddadddiddddiiuiussiiiLddiddidsis WLILULLILLLLLLUUU A 

)¢ 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0°0-0'0°0 | PA R QUI ET FLOORS 
ee el RS: Hest Wage eevee ra 
re) Work, E = ete. Largest manufacturer in the world. 
5 Send for my New Catalogue, fully illus- 6 7° Yj; BOPGH TON. 12 ON S TERWILTIOG, 
8 tratedwith Artistic Patterns for Halls, Din- ° Sy ave Hotel, NY. and 338 Pulton, eee, wa 


ee OUGHTON & LINVILLE, 201 Tremont St., Bosto 
re) ing-rooms, Parlors, or Chambers. re) We recbived a Fie ‘Awards at the Gol. Exp for best best goods fade, 


O From Wax Polish and Weighted Brushes. 8 = ae HARDWOOD FI FLOORS 
1°) 

6 5 C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. § om ACL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
8. -O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-6 | POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 
PAR VET FLOORS WE. G. Bath & co. RIT OR CATALOGUE, 

t Street, 
WOOD CARPET New York. 


_WooD- MOSAIC CO. 
Original — Best Work. Moderate Prices. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Loaded 
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and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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ye If the mantel and its sur- 
= PA roundings are cold, stiff and 








— out of harmony, the fire on 





the hearth will not be so 


. 
[he 


ph? 7 
a} 
ale 


it were otherwise. Permit us to suggest, 


——~ genuinely cheerful as though 


from years of experience, that which 


| will be thoroughly appropriate or, if your 
| architect has drawn the plans we can, at 


any rate, build the mantel. Write us if you con- 


template building. 


The Bradley & Curner Co., Lid, 
Cor. Hudson & Spring Sis., N. Y. 


PARQUET FLOORS 3.) ||: 


(Thick or Thin) Ma || / 
OF FINEST QUARTER-CUT WHITE OAK WITH pe SY 











FOREIGN HARDWOODS IN 


PLAINS ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS <a 


To cover old floors or new. 
We lay them or you can. 
BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE. 


The INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., 


os 


Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. Se 





% 4. Sy* 
Ye SF FS Sf 
FT LS SF SF FX & 
gy ¢ FF SF FS x 


With Tiles, Grates, Andirons, etc., to match. 
If you are building write us for designs and prices. 
If you contemplate building write us for POINTERS. 


THE WISCONSIN FIRE PLACE CO., 


H 421 Broadway, - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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For the Storage 


\ Ladies Gowns 
- Unfolded, 


S Feunge. When 
Covered with a 
Bagdad Rug makes 
a perfect TURKISH COUCH. 





<= 
TOP AWN att 18 38 ANE GON BELL 
Tr 
i 
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Wi ’ | 
Mf HY HR Wit! tH) | 
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Size, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 inches, supplied with best steel springs 
ind upholstered with hair or cotton to suit purchaser. For sale 









































verywhere Ask your dealer for it. If he don’t keep it, send 
the manefacturer and he will ship it on receipt of price. 
’rice - list and descriptive catalogue mailed on receipt of 


two-cent stamp. 
FRANK A. HALL, 
Manufacturer and Importer of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 


221 Canal St., New York City. 


8 An Honest ‘s 








COUCCOONS OOOO 12) 
First Invented, 


: <= 
First in Merit, es) 


$ 
=> First in the Homes es 
>) of our Countrymen, 


=======>======>===22225=== @) 


=<, 
© Tale | © 
$—* speeds best being plainly told. There is a 
~% no necessity for us to say more than that & 
\ )) the shade roller that runs the smoothest, @) 
€) lasts the longest and is the easiest to put ) 
@Q up, is the ‘‘ Hartshorn.” But there are 
@ imitations ; be sure you get the genuine— @) 

A 


@ THE HARTSHORN~ =s- @ 
@ SHADE | 
) ROLLER. 





yy 
A 


A 


i 





13} 
Ce 


—v 
“y, 
i 
Ay 


The genuine 
@ of imitations bear autograph 
Py 4 auTocRapn y MAR of Stewart Harts- 
@ cise horn on label. 
(2) 


SOS! SwRICICORIC 
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Ay, 
1 
> 


@ 
——“ 


QSole! 


An 








THE DUPLEX ORIENTAL WARDROBE COUGH 





Opens from either side as shown in cut. Will wear twice as long | 
as a wardrobe couch built in any other way 

A Luxurious, Useful, and Practical Couch. 

426 ua At Sia ae 


UM ig Pi PA tania 
LUE 





f/ 


- mT dad 
iil } 


|| ii i 

oe fee tern 
Turkish, Spanish, and Oriental Couches, Cosy Corners, Window 
Seats, and Shoe Boxes built to fit any space. Estimates sub- 
mitted on application. 

J. HEALY & CO., 156 W. 23d St., New York, 
Importers of Fine Brass and Iron Beds, also Manufacturers of 
and Dealers in High-Grade Bedding. 
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Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harper's Magazine. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, Cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
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VISIBLE ; WRITING 

























The best Typewriter is that one which ene & 
ables the operator to produce the most work 
of the finest quality, with the least effort, in 
ma the shortest time. The Franklin Institute 

awarded us the ‘' John Scott medal for the 
most deserving”’ because 


- - THE - - 


1894 Bar-Lock 
does this 


Full details of its automatic movements 
mailed free. 


The Columbia Typewritor Mfg. Co. 


116th St., Fifth and Lenox Aves., New York. 


Ty pewriter 
Will outwear any 
other Typewriter 
made, two years to 
one. 

GET THE BEST. 


THE American Weriting Macuine Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Catalogue and ‘‘Caligraph Bulletin” wili © 
be sent on request. 


_ THE No.4 YOST 
New llodel for 1894 
Old principles improved and _ perfected. 


Rapid, 
Durable, .. : 
Economical, 











No Ribbon. 
Permanent and perfect alignment. 
Send for Catalogue 
Yost Writing [Machine Company 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
_ 400 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


Improvement the 


4, ne ace” When ° you Buy a Typewriter 


ask Who and What 
Who speak well of it and what they say. 
Uncle Sam 
and the 


Associated Press say that 


The Smith Premier 


is good enough for them. 
You will say so after you have tried all other machines. Branch Offices in all leading cities. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
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The 





Remington Typewriter 


A development—not an experiment. 


MANY DESIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS 


| SUCCESSFULLY INCORPORATED INTO THIS NEW SIODEL. 


NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 


Adjustment of Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of 
Cylinder. the machine. 

Greatly improved, Lighter and Quicker working parts, re- 
ducing wear and increasing Speed of the machine. 

Lighter, Stronger, and of greater capacity, greatly promoting 
Ease of Operation, as well as improving quality of work. 
Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion 
Ribbon Movement. 5 hitherto used, and insures a greater economy in the use of 

ribbons, as well as greater convenience to the operator. 





Spacing Mechanism. 


Carriage. 


Uniform and Easy beyond anything yet attained in any | 
Touch. machine. eds 
Paper Feed. Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their 
advantages. 
-Holders PRagiit > ; ; ae a 
peste a “ Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, facilitating work 
Paper Guides with narrow paper or on envelopes. 


And many other useful and convenient devices. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL DESCRIPTION SENT ON APPLICATION. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 a: New York 























ire 





$12345070904 
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_ 


The DENSMORE pm 
‘The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 


a 
“See he 


Lightest Touch which Means Least Fatigue. 


With Fewer Parts than Others, Attains: More Ends, 
The Material and Workmanship Insure Durability. 
Adopted by the United States War Department. 


Free: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimonials from 
leading concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 












Penknife Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MEG. CO., Fremont, O., Box I. 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITER 


: IGRAPHS for 820.00 
an 4 895.00 REMINGTONS tor 
$35.00 and up. : 

rs in ion. 
A. W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, Ohio- 


C HORTHAN AND BOOKKEEPING 
by mail. Situations secured 
pupils. Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
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* BANK ACCOUNT 


by using the old reliable Automatic Bank Punch. Its 
adoption by the Treasury and other Government Depart- 
ments, as well as Bankers and Financial Experts generally 
is the best evidence of superiority. 
entirely out (not perforated) is the only safe protection. 

Machines may be ordered subject to examination and 
returned if not satisfactory. 


Cutting the figures 


Send for circulars. 





THE AUTOMATIC BANK PUNCH CO., 


83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ENERGETIC CANVASSERS WANTED. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


BRIGHT IDEAS =) 
ntarey INSPIRATIONS . 


ee oe , 


Flow from the m when a 
COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 
is used. Why? Because the 
DIP FUNNEL 
can be 4 so as to 
properly ink the pen, t! 
avoiding distracting watc! 
fulness in dipping the pen in 
theink. The 
Imagination Works Freely, 
untrammeled by such acc 
dents as inky fingers or blots 
on documents. Our circular 
(free) shows many other ad 
vantages, Price $1.00 each, 
upward. All stationers or 


Munson 
Typewriters 


5 are the only machines using all 
Highest Medal Awarded THE MUN- steel typewheels and are there 
S¢ “ % — RI TER noe s, World's fore the most durable. Are 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. the highest grade standard 
Have interchangeable typewheels and key tops, 











| 


* & 






machines. 


| so that the sarhe machine can be used to write different languages 


The Munson Typewriter No.1 has been thoroughly tested 
by years of use in all parts of the world. From its non-liability 


| to get out of order it is specially the machine for the home. It 


appeals equally to the child, the student, the professor, the stenog- 


| rapher, the business man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Eighth St., Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


addressing THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
162 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Permit 

Me! This is Higgins’ 
Taurine 
Mucilage! 


An adhesive you don’t have to wait for. Sticks 
at once, dries quickly, and Ao/ds. Is non-cor- 
rosive, non-sedimentary, perfectly clean and 
clear, and don’t strike through. Your DEALER 
WILL suPPLY you or we will, Chas, Mf, 
Higgins & Co., Mfrs., 168-172 





PENCIL SHARPENER, 


Sharpens both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 
Mention Harfer’s. 
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H1IGHW CLASS 


a): WRITING 
=. PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 
The M. & H. writing papers are ee alled for purity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 


BY DE 
Samples free. W. H. HASBROU RRLP & © QMLY SY CEALER 546. & 538 Pearl Street, N. Y. City. 





Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention HARPER’s MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. af a BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


Have you seen the New Hammond? 
It possesses all old and many new advantages. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 East 62d St., New York. 











The Globe Filing System *CHEQUESe 
is the most perfect of THE CHEQUE BANK of LONDON, 
: issued for over ® years, give TRAV- 
over devised for the ELLERS the advantage of thelr OW N 
Systematic Filing of Papers. | £1 upward, that are cashe “EVERY. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue-free. BOvEiS. - ope” af eats, and by 

| a 
THE GLOBE Cco., } RAILROAD COS, Time and money 

saved. Send for 


Circular. 
- 42 Beaver St., N. Y. Cincinnati. | FRE DERICK w. PERR 
| Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New y york 





We have machines of every make. | a — . : 

Guaranteed in orfect orderor | D0 YOUR OW Saves money M: ikes money 
money refunde Sent any- cy) printing for others I'ype 
where =— privilege of ex- | sétting easy, printed rules 

amination. Stamp for pF amare presses, 
TYPEWRITERS $5. PRESS for’ type, cards, etc., to factory 


W GOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. cards, my as KELSEY & CO.. 

Write to us before buying. . a smal] paper $40, > Meriden, Connecticut. 
Send for illustrated catalogue sree i 
of new and old machines. 


NATIONAL TY TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, **cAtgncor™” com L_PEWRITER . : 
« where for examination, Exchanging a Specialty, Monthly pay- 


Operates every method of maki ments, YPE condition, F 
(Tz: or illust me for letter- — TYPEWRITER 298 BROADWAY, 





rinting. Metts -tone and Photo-Zine BARGAIN CHANGE, New York. 


hing, Metal and Map 
Engraving and nd Rhectetgetan. Prices 


Se! Saeeene with er 20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
acilities and capacity unexce!l 
— estimates and samples, T H is ci Uy NM A N i A | R, 
} EN 
oa es pry = pA “AGO. Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and ~~ Reme dy. 
, By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 
| bye Pep Child’s Seat. ‘The only safe device for carrying A. H. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa 
children on bicycles. The Rich & Sager Co., Rochester, N.Y. “ Every one should read this little book.””— Atheneum 
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Turn it 
Upside Down 


It won't hurt it. 

There are no dregs or sedi- 
ment at the bottom. 
Drinkers of Evans’ India Pale 
Ale know that and do 
not hesitate to drain 

the bottle. 

A sensitive stomach that is 
nauseated with cloudy 
ale appreciates Evans’ 
India Pale Ale — No 
Sediment. 


When two years old it is properly bottled by 
experts and will keep in any climate. 


There is no other Ale « just 
as good as Evans’.”’ 


Order through your dealer. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1786, 


Brewery and Bottling Works, 
Hudson, N. Y. 











What is 


(asioria 


Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescrip- 
tion for Infants and Children. It contains 
neither Opium, Morphine, nor other Narcotic 
substance. It is a harmless substitute for 
Paregoric, Drops, Soothing Syrups, and Cas 
tor Oil. Itis Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty 
years’ use by Millions of Mothers. Castoria is 
the Children’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children. 





hes Do not be imposed upon, but insist upon havi: 


a? and see that the 
fac-simile signature of 7 
is on the wrapper. We JA, , 
he LS ¥, GUehi: 


shall protect ourselves 
and the public at all hazards. 


Tue Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York. 








‘VINODE SALWD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


Composed of the purest ‘‘ Lagrima” Wine of Spain « : 
infusion of the most healthful and beneficial barks and 


herbs known. 


Lagrima” Wine of Spain and an 


Aids digestion, restores wasted tissue, in- 


duces sleep, gives tone and health to the entire system. 
La grippe and Malaria are conquered by it. 


Imported by ROCHE & CO., 503 5th Ave., New York. 


Chicago: 


A. W. COBB & CO., Agents, 41 River St. 


Boston: MAYNARD & CHILD, Agents, 102 State St. 


For Sale by all principal Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


Alma Sanitarium oe? 


THE LEADING 


‘Alm 

EST axp 
‘ ESTORATION 
es 


A strictly Scientific 
Medical and 

Surgical Home. 

it’s not a Hospital. 

Write for Special In- 


formation and Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 


ESORT World. 


A rational hygenic institution. Gyen all the 
year. Personal instruction. Temperate cli- 
mate. Rare bromide mineral water. Modern 
buildings and furnishings. Recognized by 
leading medical men. 
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ALMA SANITARIUM COMPANY, ALMA, MICHIGAN, 


Send for descriptive pamphiet. 
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NLY the highest grade steel 
forgings, made from scien- 
tifically analyzed material of 
uniform quality, and submitted 
to the severest testing strain after manufac- 
ture, are ever used in 
OO OOOO0OOO9OOOOOOF 66600600008 


3 Cofumbia Biepeles 
30000000000 0oooooooeeeoeooes 


Every means that human skill and fore- 
sight can provide have been employed to 
make our wheels free from flaws and weak- 


ness of every nature, and we fully guarantee | 


them to be perfectly constructed in every 
particular. 
Catalogue free at our agencies, or we mail it POPE MFG. CO., 


to any address for two 2-cent stamps. Boston, New York, 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain Co] 
leather, biadder of 
best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball, complete 
with Brass Inflator and ** Official 
Guide,” containing latest rules 
and chapter for beginners,mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is $5.00. Special prices to clubs 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli- 
cation, 
“Official Foot Ball Guide,” with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10c 
Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games. 
Tricks mad thowends of interesting novelties, mailed 
free to any address, 


PECK & SNYDER, 


P. O. Box 2751. New York City. 





Cut- 








Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. 672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 


Witten 2S. 


folding and addressing circulars and | 


Chicago, Hartford, | 


“SHADELAND, 


LIVE-STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


New importations constantly ar- 
riving; unequalled collections; 
superior quality; choicest breed- 
ing; opportunity of comparing 
different breeds. 


BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


French Coachers, Standard-Bred Trotters, 
Cleveland Bays, Carriage Horses, 
Hackneys, Saddle Horses, 
Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 
ercherons, Iceland Ponies, 
French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires, Holstein-Friesian 
Belgian Draughts, Cattle, 
Suffolks, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Our customers have the advantage of OUT Many years’ 
experience in breeding and importing; superior qual- 
ity; large variety and immense collections; 
opportunity of comparing different breeds; and low 
prices, because of our unequalled facilities, exe 
tent of business, low rates of transportation. 

No other Establishment in the World offers such 

Advantages to the Purchaser. 


Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. Correspondence 
solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 


« A WATERLOO SURREY SLEIGH 
A 
| 


Quality the Best. 
| 
\ 





PRICE, CONSIDERING QUALITY, THE LOWEST. 


ttt 
Ai rs 


a) 











NY 


| Especially designed for Private or High-grade Livery Use. Only one 
| of many late styles in one, two, and three -seated sleighs built and war- 
ranted by us. Write for catalogue mentioning advertisement. 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Limited, Waterloo, N.¥., U.S.A. 
The strongest; the 
25 Ibs lightest. The scorch- 
ers’ delight; the la- 
dies’ favorite. Rigid, handsome, 
fully warranted. Catalogue free. 
.. Warwick Cycle Mig.Co, 
~ Springfield, Mass. 
: Look up this Light Carriage. 
The Essex Your To knows it, and we 
2 will send engravings. 
Trap. $.R. Bailey & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 





| 


. 7 sas | s Bie. Watches, Gans, Buggies, 
corresponding for me at their homes. Permanent positions. Serine lechioes Orgeas’ Planes, Seen, Neots 
For particulars, send self-addressed stamped envelope to | rice Seales of all Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 


Author of “‘ Hounds and Hares.” J.W. Keller, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Bo-Peep _ Night-Hawk 


Folding Camera, 4x5 


$15 


Fitted with our new patented 


Folding Camera 


Fitted with our new 15 
The Smallest Practical Camera. anastigmat lens 


Special attention is directed to our New Portrait, Rapid, Wide-Angle Symmetrical, and New Patented Anastigmat Lenses. 
All our lenses are now manufactured under the personal supervision of Dr. Schroeder, who for many years was superintend 
of the works of Messrs. Ross & Son, London, and now has charge of this department of our business. 


CATALOGUE OF OUR GOODS ON REQUEST. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, New Jersey. 


(Formerly Bank and Greenwich Sts., New York.) 


The Kombi Camera 
$3.50 


i Js a combined Camera and Graphescope, 












Makes a picture this size; square, round, or fancy 
shape 

Takes 25 pictures in on : bo g, yp “ye ot or time 
exposure, The size f the Camera nk > 
Weight, 4 oz Carry in your pocke "AML ine sai, ten 
bronze finish. Ne t a toy, but a practical camera 

Any boy or girl can use it. Every instru 
ment guaranteed. Indestructible 


tJ Kombi, complete, $3.50. strip of film 


(2 


coe of deve ante roll I n Cost for 
printing rc onan fie eGh-wletins. 





ifs nol for sale by your dealer, the Kombi 


will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ALFRED c. Cc. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








CAMERA, LENS, TRIPOD, HOLDER 


A Complete Photographic Equipment 


For 5x8 2 Accept no 
Pictures B. Substitute 


For Fifteen Dollars 


INSTANTANEOUS SHUTTER, CARRYING CASE 
Send for Catalogue. Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, monthly, $2.00 per year. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


BULLS-| IBCOLTACOAN 


Easy to say, easy to re- 
member and easy to address a 
MAGIC LA AND NTERNS 


postal to “ Bulls-Eye Camera, Boston” and get a 
OIL, LIME AND ELECTRIC sort. 








copy of “Stray Bits at the World’s Fair” with 
twelve half-tone illustrations, and then easy to see 
why the Bulls-Eye is the 
BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL CAMERA 
regardless of price and why you should have one. 
Prices $8.00 to $15.00. 16 BEEKMAN STREET, 
BOSTON CAMERA M’F'G. CO., NEW YORK. 
380 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Card Parties rite c. 
t S Euchre, Etc. 

In preparing for a card party, it is often difficult to obtain Playing 
Cards of equal quality, but different in design and rich coloring, for 
each table. The ‘‘Congress Playing Card Sets,’’ made this 
season, embrace elegant ‘‘Congress,’’ ‘‘Lenox’’ and ‘‘El Dorado”’ 
patterns, gold backs and gold edges, in greatest variety, making an 
assortment large enough for any lady giving a series of parties to 
select different patterns for each table and for each entertainment. 





If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘Congress Sets,’’ and will not get 
them, we will send you prepaid one or more sets (of six packs each) 
on receipt of $3.00 per set. 


Duplicate Whist 


‘‘National’’ Method. Copyrighted 1892. Patent applied for. 


With Whist Playing Cards, Index Cards, Score Cards, Rubber Bands 
and illustrated Book of Rules, all ready for play, for $4.00. All 
explained in two lines: 

Red sides of Index Cards govern original play. 

Yellow sides of Index Cards govern duplicate play. 
Costs less with Playing Cards than other methods without cards. 
For sale by dealers, or one sample 2d-pack set will be sent. express- 
age paid, on receipt of $4.00. Write for illustrated Book of Rules. 


The United States Printing Company, 


- . a PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORIES: 
“Card Games,’’ authorized and illustrated, will be Russell & Morgan Factories Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


sent to any address for ten cents in stamps. National Factory. 








Duplicate 
Whist 


THE TOKALON METHOD Kalamazoo Method Received Highest Award 


at the World's Fair. 


'= = The Kalamazoo Method - m 


is the best for 


Families as well as Clubs 


was exclusively used in the American 


CHEAPEST, MOST COMPACT, Whist League Tournaments at New York, 
DURABLE, AND COMPLETE _ | 1802,Chicago, 1893, and Philadelphia, 1894. 


| 
Once a devotee of Whist tries the Kala- 
| 





Whist players will find this to be the | mazoo Method, the old game has no fur- 
only apparatus with which straight whist | ther charms. 
sigs be played. ee | Ask your dealer for the game or write us. 
Endorsed by experts here and in Europe. | ; 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
If the Tokalon Method cannot be procured | — whist and Duplicate Whist Rules 
elsewhere, write to | Gth Americas Whist Congress sent KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
| toany address on receipt of 2c.stamp 


CLARK & SOWDON | die. 


Dear Sirs:— * * * * * [ have tried several methods of 
Publishers Duplicate Whist, but find The “ Kalamazoo” much the best. 
Yours very truly, FISHER AMES, 


342 West 14th Street, New York City JosToN, Mass, 
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FOR FLORIDA 








Is the only perfect pleasure boat built. With one, your season in Florida is an assured 
success. Can manage it yourself. No engineer required. Clean, simple, safe, speedy, and 
reliable. Nearly two thousand now in use. Send 10c. stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COPIPANY 
Morris Heights, New York City. 


Highest “It Siar of” 
— Award 


The Smith & Wesson Hammerless Safety 
“ WORLD'S | | Revolver cannot be fired unintentionally. 

: si : FAIR. Purposely directed pressure, simultaneous- 
i Ha ly exerted on stock and trigger, is necessary 
ay 'to discharge it. Accidents are impossible. 
S KA E han The only absolutely safe arm for pocket or 
| if | home protection. 

CATALOGUE FREE. Illustrated Catalog Free. 


| ASS. 20 Stockbridge t 
| BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINCFIELD, M ss Smith & Wesson, OP ea Serees 




































KODAKS 4x5 Plates, 50 cents Dozen. his Which shall it be? The easiest and 
5x8, Mc. PREMOS 5x7, 85 cts. Doz. } W t St way to learn to play correctly 


(American leads) is by means of the 


Send for Circulars, H AW K EY Es or Butler system of playing Whist wit! 


New York Agency, four extra cards in each pack. En- 


A dorsed by the highest Whist author 
Full A. cele. B bl = ities. Ask your dealer for them, 
Line Chas. Se. um e or send for sample pack, with full 
directions; postpaid, 50 cents. 





Photo 


sur 9 Soust IT. Mw York | nAG'| PUPPY ? THE AMERICAN WHIST PACK CO., 


445 Powers Block, t, Rochester, WN. .¥. 


OPTICIAN PuLie 3 
ess EXHIBITIONS 
EW YORK. 











Verdict of a Jury 


WE the jury, find after weighing carefully all the facts and circumstances, includ- 


ing the cost, that the following list of papers and periodicals stand to-day 
without an equal in America for advertising the products we are placing 
before the American public: 


The Epworth Herald, Chicago 


The phenomenal 7 paper of America, having distanced in circulation ever, Protestant denomina- 
tional weekly in the United States. 


Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati 


One of the oldest and most popular—circulation large, read by the rich and cultivated classes of Ouio, In- 
diana and Kentucky. Established :832. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago 
Bright, wide-awake, admired by well-to-do people of the Northwest, people who are steady and liberal 
purchasers. Without a rival in the West as an advertising medium. 


Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis 


Read by 25,000 families in the Central, Western and Southern states. ‘Vithout:. peer as an advertising 
medium when the price is considered. 


Christian Apologist, Cincinnati 


The only weekly religious publication for German Methodists. A mile-stone in the way of fortune. 


Sunday School Journal, New York and Cincinnati 
The most popular teachers’ help published. Every number in constant use by the best men and women for 
the entire month. 


Senior Lesson Quarterly, Cincinnati 
120,000 subscribers. Very little advertising space for sale. Space exceptionally valuable. Price per line 
way up in the clouds, but results absolutely certain. 


Haus und Herd (Home and Hearth), Cincinnati 


High-class German monthly. Reaches the wealthy and cultivated class of German Methodists 


Christian Advocate, Nashville 
General organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. One of the very best mediums in America for 
reaching the Southern trade. A class of trade that is now being eagerly sought by the best advertisers 
of America and a field that is giving most satisfactory returns. 
Consult your Advertising Agent or write for further particulars to A. E. Dunn, Advertising Manager 
57 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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McClure’s Magazine 

Price 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year. 
SOME FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1895 





CONAN DOYLE, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, RUDYARD KIPLING, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, OCTAVE THANET, PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, 
M. DE BLOWITZ, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, ARCHIBALD FORBES, HAMLIN GARLAND, 

BRET HARTE, SIR ROBERT BALL, ROBERT BARR, 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT, ARCHDEACON FARRAR, CHARLES A. DANA, 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, MRS. SPOFFORD. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains the Beginning of a Great Series. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PORTRAITS OF NAPOLEON 


(From the collection of the Hon. GARDINER G. HUBBARD.) 


Presenting him at every important period of his career, from the age of 22 until his death, also his death 
mask and a reproduction of a contemporary print showing him as he appeared twenty years after his deat! 
For six months the face and form of Napoleon will march through the pages of McCCLURE’S MAGAZIN| 
showing him as Second Lieutenant, as general, as law-giver, as Emperor, and as he appeared in exile. Nearly 
every year of his life will be illustrated by several portraits, made by great painters, and the marvello 
changes in his appearance will almost tell the story of his life. These portraits will be supplemented by 
nearly 100 other pictures of Josephine, Marie-Louise, his son, his generals, and marshals and great contem- 
poraries ; also reproductions of prints of his great battlefields and other scenes connected with his caree: 
This great collection of pictures will be supplemented by a short life of Napoleon. Two papers of great 
dramatic and pathetic interest, fully illustrated, will complete the series in eight months. 

THE EIGHT NAPOLEON NU/IBERS (beginning with November) sent to any address for ONE DOLLAR. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


2. How Allan Pinkerton discovered and 
thwarted the first plot to assassinate Lincoln. 
Illustrated. (The first of the stories from the archives 
of the Pinkerton Detective Agency.) 

3- An unpublished and early portrait of 
Lincoln. 

4. My First Book, by Rupyarp Krptinc. 

5. De Profundis. A story by Conan Dovyit 
Illustrated. 

6. The Doom of London. A story by Roser! 
Barr. Illustrated. 

7. [ly Friend Will. <A story by C. F. Lummis. 
Illustrated. 

8. Conan Doyle, by Rozperr Barr. A _ Real 
Conversation, dealing with Conan Doyle's career and 
opinions. 

9. Scientific Experiments by Professor Dewar 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND ALLAN PINKERTON. at several hundred degrees below zero, and 
other articles, stories, and poems. 


Nore.—Fifty portraits of famous authors, for the most part contributors to MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 
and a complete prospectus will be sent to any address for a two-cent stamp. 


Ss. S. McCLURE, Limited 





15 cents a copy. 


$1.50 a year. 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
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CHICAGO, St. Lours, 





























Cleans houses better, costs less, goes further than any other washing powder. 
Try it once and you will use no other. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK Oran 
Boston 


New YORK, 

















Sold everywhere. Made only by 








PHILADEL PHIA. 
















































































Sufferers 


Dread the Cool Fall 
2 we ee 


After reading the following letter 
they should send at once for our book 
with 1800 other references and full 
particulars. 


Poynetre, Wis., Jan. 4, 1894. 
Dear Doctor Havyss: 

Here it is lacking twenty-six days of being eight years since 
1 took my first dose of your medicines, and nearly seven years 
since I took my last. Eight years have passed over my head 
and every night has given me a good sleep in bed—something 
unknown for twenty-three years before. 


Truly yours, W. H. Wuitcoms 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





F — wo in Trees, pe Roses, Ornamentals, write for Orehard 
save you money, and it. tome 

STARK Bikos 9 NU RSER RIES & & ORCHARD: 
2, Leulsiana, Me., or Kockpert, In. 








ALASKA STOVE LIFTER 


Hesbunse, ° and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 
_TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
INcUBATOR ~=QN TRIAL. 


— TRY IT BEFORE YOU BUY IT. 

Highest Award World's Fair, 

N. Y. State Fair, 1894, 
Canadian Exhibition, 1894. 
Judge of Incubaters at World's Fair 
— -£ If I were going to buy for my- 
a self I would give the Von Cunin the 
| preference. 

BOOK, INCUBATION, 5 CTS. 

VON CULIN INCURATOR CO., Bex K, Delaware City, Del. 


Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywher 
‘Dreer's 


known as the best. Send six cents postage 
for our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. Cata- 
logue of Bulbs ready Sept. rst, free. 
Henry A. Drege, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
yor SEEDS, BULBS, FLOWERS, PLANTS, Ete. Write 
for Catalogue. J. L CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


THE SMITH GRANITE CO. | 


MAUSOLEUMS AND MONUMENTS 
WESTERLY, R. I. 











Every class 


TREES 
TREES "=z: 








America. New 
160 page Gatalorue Pree. 


hardy in a northern climate. 
catalogues telling all about them. The most accurate, elab- 
——_* conven. _ com _—r published. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTA 
ELLWANGER & BA pee artes 


= PLANTS 


250 — 
Little Silver, N. 








Gheche, Ress ter 


Y, Rechester, N. Y 
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THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 
The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. A New and Original Serial Story, continued, 


‘*The Gray Wolf’s Daughter,’’ 


NOW READY FOR NOVEMBER. 


by GertrupE WARDEN ; 


Besides numerous complete stories, 
THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 
Price, 30 Cents a copy ; $4.00 year, including the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





5 NEW NOVELS 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 
Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





rOR 


15 Cents. 





83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





PARQUET FLOORS 


Wood Mosaic, 
Wood Carpets, 
Rug Borders. 





|< Send Stamp for Book 
f of Designs. 





E. B. MOORE & CO., 


48 and 50 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANDREWS 


FOLDING BEDS 


SAFETY ano COMFORT 
New Style with Revolving Mirror 


A. H. Anorews & Co. 


} 215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 


Ss H oO RT iH A N Celebrated PERNIN 


method. Awarded 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 
write H. M. ae Sather, Detroit, Mich. 


who use our new w method of 
BUSINESS MEN keeping accounts save from 

one to two hours daily. They 
are never caught by customers without a bill ready for them. 


Write Tur Simpce Acc’t Five Co., 2 W hittlesey St., Fremont, O. 


100 all dif. Honauras, Costa Rica, ete., only 15¢.; 
STAMPs 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c. Agents 
wanted at 50 per cent.com. List FREE! C. A, 


Stegmann, 2706 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 























Absolutely secure Life Insurance at 60% of usual rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Street, Boston, M ass. 
~ for Circular. 


DENVER MORTGAGES, * city = ty rich tributary ter. | 
ritory yet to develop. Great gold- mining expansion. Safely made, far 


Western loans are, after “ts the best investment. Low valuations tule 
now, Abundant reference Free circulars, 


JOUN ELL EET, 1515 Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 





ABRAHAMSON’S 


‘BOOKKEEPING CHART 


| Or a Complete Course of Instructions in the Art of 


Double-Entry Bookkeeping. Price 50 cents, 
Fully illustrating the Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book, Con 
mission Sales Book or Consignment Book, Day Book, Journa 
and Ledger. Showing forth how and when to enter transactions 
into these books. How to Journalize; how to post into t! 
Ledger; how to open, keep, and close any set of books kept by 


| double entry, with outlines and explanations, showing how to go 


about the work step by step, and finally how to make out a bal 

ance sheet, giving in detail the condition of the business on the 
day of closing the books. It is a complete manual of Double 
Entry Bookkeeping, which can be mastered in a few hours 
without the aid of a teacher. Circulars free. 


CHAS.M.ABRAHAMSON, Principal and Founder. 


ABRAHAMSON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
sectensantnan 1880. 608 Broadway, CAMDEN, N. J. 


—BY MAIL— 
We give a systematic 

course which prepares for 

practice, and also give a 


course on 


BUSINESS LAW. 
AT Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome 


catalogue, with testi- 


monials, sent free. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
@ No.4! Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 
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Weare publishers’ agents for sub- 

NEWSPAPERS scriptions, per mail, for leading peri- 
odicals, all languages; principal 

libraries, etc.,in U.8.supplied by our 

AND agents, Lowest net prices;exclusive 
territory to energetic party in each. 

town, stablished 1 Cate alogue 

PERIODICALS. « free. Mention this paper. Moork’s 
SUBSCRIPTION A@’cy, Brockport, N. Y. 


‘well: done, with ened materials 
BO K- NDING for 60c. Scribner's, Harper's 
and Century. 
CHAS. MAC rr gl lu & CO., Periodical Agency, 
5 Washington St., Chicago, Til 


, NOVELS, HAND-BOOKS, MUSIC, 
BOOKS: LAYS. CATALOGUE FREE: 
POPULAR BOOK CO., CHICAGO 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
y Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. s. DENISON, Pub.Chicego,IIL 








Mrs. J. M. B, writes: ‘“‘I thank God for Tokology; by 
following it I cured myself of local troubles of the worst kind, 
and Dyspepsia of seven years’ standing.”’ 


An agent writes: “ I never thought I would like to be a book 
agent until I read ‘Tokology, and then felt as if it would be 
real missionary work.’ 





TOKOLOGY 


a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Atice B. SrockHam, M.D., in practice over twenty-five years. Prepaid $2.75 


Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 283 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Complexion 


TOILET SOAP 


Combines the healthful cleansing of pure, sweet soap, with 


the grateful emollient qualities of CUCUMBER JUICE. 


For sale by dealers everywhere at 10 cents, while it Is 
equal te the highest-grade soaps. If your dealer hasn't it, 
send 12 cents for full-size sample cake by mail. 

ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

Manufacturer of High-Grade Toilet Soaps and Florentine Perfume 

Mention Harfer’s 


Magazine in your letter when you write. 


4 93 





E.W.HOY.T & CO. 
L¢ WELL MASS 


BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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Ask Your Wife About It 


Tell her our Por 











celain-lined Bath is 
like a china dish in 





side, and as easily 
kept clean; that it 
costs but little mor 
than the old style, 
which must be 
scoured. 

Don't tell her our tub is ornamental, durable, and delight- 
ful to bathe in; that might bias her judgment. 

When she decides, we will send you a catalogue. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Box 1454B, = = = = = Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON. WORKS, 


311 and 313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 84 to 90 BEEKMAN ST., Wainwright Building, St. Louis. 
332 and 334 Boviston St., Boston. NEW YORK. Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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| Copyright, 1893, by THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, in their publications.—Plate 1087 G. (Reduced cut.) 
i IMPERIAL PORCELAIN ROLL-RIM BATHS. 
i Fine appearance, durability, and perfection from a sanitary standpoint are all combined in these baths. They entail n 
.H abor, scouring, or bu rnishing, requiring merely to be wiped out with a sponge to be thoroughly cleaned. 
t Interested parties are invited to visit our showrooms and examine these and other sanitary appliances. 


| ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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‘The Best of 
Everything”’ 


is the material used in 


the preparation of 


Franco=American 
Soups. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin,Chicke 1, Consom- 

mé, Purée of Game, Mulligatvwny, Mock 
Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gum- 
bo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 
Pearl Tapioca, Clam Broth. 


Sample can of soup sent 
(postage prepaid) on receipt of 
14 cents. Don’t forget our Plum 
Pudding, sample can 14 cents. 


— eee 


Franco-American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


ur Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


Took PREMIUM 
Medal & Diploma 

suGAR'M| at W orld’s Fair 

BAKING POWDERChicago, 1893. 


Exact Formula on Every Package. 
Only Powder completely soluable in Boiling 
Water. Send for Pamphlet “How to Test Bak- 
ing Powder.” Thatcher & Co , Potsdam, N. Y. 








IDURKEE’S 





- 
Your Boiled Eggs 
are sure to be good, boiled just right, free from shells and 


served warm, by using 


PREMIER EGG CUPS. 


China—screw covers.—Sold by crockery dealers, The egg is 
broken, boiled and served in the same cup. 2-egg size, by 
mail, 25 cents apiece, ‘‘Egg’’ booklet free, 

PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Box A,Syracuse, N. Y. 


| SPICES _ 
|SAUCES | 
IEXTRACTS 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
‘NOILISOdX] NVIGWNI09 





: THE STANDARD 
| “Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No wires to clog spout. 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
EXCELSIOR AND IMPERIAL SEC. CHAMPAGNE. 


Write to GERMANIA Wine CeLtar, Hammondsport, N. Y. 


TH E M ETTAWA S = on. TAL 7° oy a 


A, C. COLEMAN, Everett House, Union Square, N.Y. 


Agents 
Wanted. 





| ' FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEND FOR CATALOGUE “ B 
| BATHING pic iyiecriemeo Ta Ontario St, CHICAGO 


Water Heating Co., 

























The Sweetest Thing on Karth. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S 
*-America Photographed, ”’ in 20 parts ; 

each part contains 16 beautiful pictures 11x! 

inches. Any single partsent forone wrappc! 
of either California Fruit or Primiler's 

n Gum,.and six cents. Write for lis! 

of 1700 fine books. 

J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 











AN OCEAN DELICACY WITH A SEA-BREEZE FRESHNESS. 


McMenamin & Co's DEVILED CRABS 


Served at least once a week (in their natural shells), they make a 
grateful change in the family diet. 


A DELICIOUS ENTREE. A ROYAL SUPPER DISH. 
Can be served hot or cold. Ask your Grocer all about them. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 
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s The finest Cocoa Beans are of a ae 


brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 


“SPECIAL $1.00 — 
Acker’s Candies 


PUREST IN THE WORLD! 


Made from only the purest and finest ingredients. Pure Fruit 
Flavoring used exclusively. Strictest attention to. every detail 
Because of their uniform quality and purity they quickly became 
the leading candies of Philadelphia. But they are also the fin- 
est inthe World. 

A special box containing one and one-half pounds of Acker’s 
Choicest Chocolates and Bon-Bons, and carefully packed in = 
outside wooden box, expressed free to any address in the U. 
upon receipt of $1.00. " Safe delivery guaranteed. One trial ha 
will make you a frequent patron. Address, mentioning Har- 

Poor Pido, won't you take some of Mamma’'s Figaro licorice, it cured her cold, PER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Toget Pure Spanish Licorice, Sticks and Pel- 121, 128 _N. Sth St., 
lets, ask for = insist upon geiting the’ FINLEY ACKER & CO., PHILADELPHIA.” 
FIGARO LICORICE, perenne 
made in Zaragozs. Spain. Noforeign or gritty adulter- 
onpens in the ricaro. Try thislicorice, you will use ne - 
two cence TATION OFF for large a Union tk tothe 


* FIGARO” IMPORTATIO »SUnionsg, NY. = | 2 The Earth’s 





sidhs aabpeitiont Greatest Advertising Medium 


ietane yenensiom ,« “taba 6 in. . of floor room ; new, 

scientific, durable, « — Indorsed by 100,e00 physi - 

cians, lawyers, clergymen, editors, and others now —I1sS— 
using it. Iw enema circular, 40 engravings free. 

Address D,. L. DOWD, Scientific, Physical, and Vocal 


Culture, 9 East 14th Street, Ne w York. — opines |THE BOSTON HERALD. 
Fort 
A WOMAN’S SUCCESS 3% : 
Dy og OE Le 2s _ 
t Home. Instructions ady readers. Sendstamp. OLUMBIA CATSUP AND SOUPS. 
(Nohumbug.) MRS. 4. 4, MANMING, Box 99, ANNA, OHIO- OTA GAToUn Aim 00ers oes “% 
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The Opening Move. 


Wherever the game of Chess is known, its great demand for study and fore 
sight is recognized. All that can be said of it in this respect can be said of 
Newspaper Advertising, and more also, as the issue in the latter is so vastly more 
important. 

In chess the player who moves at random is regarded as no player at all. In 
Newspaper Advertising he who does likewise soon fails, becomes discouraged, and 
often discourages others who do not understand that his failure was inevitable. 

In chess the opening moves are considered very important, and he who would 
win must plan to do so from the start. In business a man will often give the fact 
that he is just beginning Newspaper Advertising as a reason why the matter is 
unimportant, or why indiscriminate action has been allowed. 

As the nature and requirements of Newspaper Advertising become better 
understood, an increasing number of business men will recognize that the opening 
moves are the most important, and will bring to their execution the wisest plan- 
ning, the widest experience and the greatest skill they can command. 

All that twenty-five years’ constant study and practice of Newspaper Adver- 
tising have brought us, is at the disposal of intending newspaper advertisers, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cookies— 


The cookie jar 
stood on the shelf, 
And Johnnie thought 
To help himself, 
Himself, 
Because the cookies 
Toothsome looked, 
For Johnnie’s mother, 
When she cooked, 
She cooked— 
ue With 
—— 


= 


/ S A great many mothers have found that food cooked with Cotto- 
lene is far more wholesome for the children than that prepared 
with lard, that often disagrees with the strongest stomach. Cot- 
tolene is a vegetable product, free from grease, odor, and all 
other disagreeable features of lard. Try it. Sold everywhere 

in 3 and 5 pound pails. Beware of imitations. Genuine 
= has trade mark—steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath— 
= _onevery pail. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, San Francisco. 


here is only QO 
sini, Riedie Codie 


BEARDSLEY’S 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons originated the idea and process of *‘ picking up’’ Codfish by 
machinery, thereby producing a silk-like fibre from the finest selected Codfish. This they 
named Shredded Codjish. At once it was recognized as a good thing, immensely superior 
to anything hitherto produced. Then imitator after imitator sprang up. Some making 
so bold as to call their miserable imitation Shredded, the registered trade-mark of Messrs. 
Beardsley’s Sons; but the law soon stopped that. 

Now,under various names and by offering the grocers fabulous profits, these imitators are 
trying to mislead the public into buying their cheap product in place of Shredded, the only 
genuine. Don’t be deceived—ask for Shredded and see that you get Shredded. 

Beardsley's Shredded Codfish. Remember that which is imitated must be best. Why 


not have the best when it costs no more? Tell your grocer you want Beardsley's 
Shredded Codfish; if he sends you something else, be honest — don’t take it. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 and 180 West St., New York 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Yrup OF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
- Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
. millions, and met with the approval 
‘of the medical profession, because it 











: : acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
uf without weakening them, and it j is itech free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
4 of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 


sf factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, only, whose name is printed on 
rey every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
ty accept any substitute if offered. epetem, Cat. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., fuss &,° 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 








ad THE GaowtE FOREY ER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN 
aa te en 


Diseovered by Accident.—I» Comrounpriye, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on - 
back of the hand, Sed on washing afterward it was ’ daseaverel that the hair was completely removed. 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious cubstnnces, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighied with 
theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hai: disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever 
to any other pre: aration ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
derful results. ire ANNOT FA If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; 
the heavy growth aa as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without the oy ury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.——MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE, oF REFINEMENT. 2 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon lodene which does 

away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, pom pollen its future 

growth an utter i y. and is to be as harmless as water tothe skin, Young persons 

who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent v4 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.0 

_ Yes bottle. Send money by letter, with Lag — address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. 

‘ostage stamps received the same as c (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 














- 
“= 














ut ; LOCAL AND MODENE MFG CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A, ( CUT THIS OUT 

4 . GENERAL AGENTS + Manufacturers ofhigh grade halr preparations. < 4S IT MAY NOT 
7 WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
a We offer 61,000 for failure or the slightest injury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


§ aA SURE CURE FOR ATARI 





and head noises weneved by . a 
Wilson’sCommon 


AT 1 CATARRH 


SNUEI drum in the world. 











7 ~ — —— 

iia 25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. ear. Write for 

4 un tro hi tl So 
a 4 ief for 





a and instruction for Six sane. 
lestown, Mass. _ LYNTON, 19 Park Place, N 


4 Pri “AS thm: r PROPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
i KIDDER’S PASTILLES. ice 35 ets. by mail, WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
a SS ee 
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DEAFNESS 


Entirely new, scientific eae vaitter. 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and —— _ 


‘undreds 
benefitted where medical skill is faited 
No string ot o. wire oneeeres to irritate 
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CURES DISEASE. 
WITHOUT 


MEDICINE. wees. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 


| It has 
Cured eS 
Chronic 
=~ Cases 


—— PRONOUNCED —— 


“INCURABLE” 


Not a Battery or Belt. 


NO SHOCK. 


ER OFESSOR TOTTEN, of 
YALE COuL EGE, says, on page 
228, v olume 7, of work, “Our 





ce” 

“But, thanks be to God, there is a 
remedy for such as be sick—one sin- 
gle simple remedy—an instrument 

allied the Electropoise. We do not 

person. aly know the rties who 
control this eg but we do 
know its value. e are neither 
agents nor in any way financially in- 
terested in the matter.” 
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HOW THEY GOT 


= THIN 


William H, Manning, ex-First Assistant United States Treasury, writes ; 
“ The Secretary first called my attention to your valuable a@besity pills ; both 
of us have reduced our weights over 20 pounds with three bottles of the pills. 
This is the fifth order sent you from the Treasurer's office 





Mr. Frank Osborne, Secretary of an English Syndicate Company, says: 
‘Chicago, May 12, 1894.— Messrs. Loring & Co., Ill.: Gentlemen—I take 
ca asure in stating that on January 21, 1834, 1 purchased one of your Obesity 
Bands and weighed 266 pounds. My abdominal measurement was 54 inches. 
To-day I measure 4x imches and weigh 233 pounds, and shall continue 

wearing the Band. Yours truly, “RANK OSBORNE, 
Room 11, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago.” 


Mrs. Howe, the leading writer on ladies’ topics for the New York maga- 

zines, in one of her articles on health, says that Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills 
reduced her weight 43 pounds in fifty days; that she did not need any other 
remedy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. A safe remedy for ladies. 





The Obesity Fruit Salt is used in connection with the Pills or Bands, or 
both. One teaspoonful in a tumbler of water makes a delicious Soda. 

Tue Price ts ONE DOLLAR Per Bort te. 

Measurement for Band is the largest part of the abdomen; measure snug 

at figures 1, 2, 3. The Bands cost $2.50 each, for any length up - 36 inches, 
but for one larger than 36 inches add roc. for each additional inch. 

Pills $1.50 a Bottle, or three Bottles for $4.00, ¢ nough for one treatment. 
Send all mail, express, or C. O. D. orders to us, ‘and we will forward goods 
promptly to any locality in this country. 

pee for C. O, D. goods must be accompanied by $1.00 deposit to guar- 
antee express charges S. 


Dr. Edison’s Electric Belts and Rings for Rheu- 
matism, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, etc., are 
SOLD ONLY at our stores. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL ELECTRIC BELT CIRCULAR. 


LORING & CO., 


113 State Street, Dept. No. 74, CHICAGO. 
40 W. 22d Street, Dept. No. 11, NEW YORK. 
Cur Tuis Ovr anp Keer rt, anp Ssnp For Our New 
Fuu.-Pace (8-Column) ARTICLE on OBEsITY. 
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1217 Filbert St., - ° 


PILLOW-INHALER 
7 It applies curative air directly to the 
" affected parts of the nose, throat, and 
lungs ALL_ NIGHT, whilst sleeping as 
, usual: for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 1617 Chestnut St., 
Philada., authoress of * “Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cook Book, ” says: ‘I have used the 
= Pr_tow-INHAL Er, and I recommend 


it to those w ‘ho wish to get rid of catarrh.’ 


Mr. B. F. Culp, Cashier, Bank Raymond, Raymond, Ill., says: 
* Prttow-INHALER entirely cured me of asthma.’ 
Mr. Ellis Clizbe, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, says: “ The 


P1..Low-INHALER cured me of catarrhal deafness.’ 


Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or call and see it. 
ee LER Co, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 





BEEMAN’S PEPSINGUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


,. INDIGESTION 


Jh CAUTION—See that the name 
cae Beeman is on each wrapper. 


Each tablet contains one - pure pepsin, sufficient to 
digest 1,000 grains of feod. If it cannot ue obtained — 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


§ Yours For Car. 
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9) FURNACES 
and RANGES. 
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\WZold fi 
: g Yrade } HOT-WATER HEATERS: 
Menerally LIP SY rrLuSTRATEDC CATALOGUE aa 


The Thatcher Furnace CoM Me rs. genre 240 water St, Net 
A Beautiful Puritan 


but beauty is not the best 
thing about our elegant 


nickel-trimmed 
PURITAN No. 64, uns 
OIL HEATER. 
ome Its best points are that it 
costs but a trifle to run it. Your 
|| Heat 
| 


It emits no odor, and is so 
convenient you can carry 
it anywhere—to your bed- 
room, bath-room, spare- 
room, or servant's room. 

Just hot enough—just cold 
enough—just coal enough 
just right. Drop us a 
postal for free information. 
WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y. 


ELEOTRIO HEAT REGULATOR 00, 
26th St.and K Ave., 8., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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IT’S READY 
FOR BUSINESS 


in less than a minute. 
No Smell, No Ashes. 
NOTHING BUT HEAT. 








Write for our PURITAN 
Catalogue. It tells the 
whole story, 











PRICE $10.00, FREIGHT PAID. 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 
65 Platt Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Radiator Valves 


If you want a valve that will always work,one 
that will not stick or bind, or leak through the 
Satins Box, insist on having JENKINS 
BROS They are absolutely tight under 
any and all circumstances. Cost no more than 
Lj any of the imitations 


JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. | 


— SPECIFICATIONS | 





























METAL POLISH 










enat FB RINS~ Biases | 
CALL FOR peas 
THE IEE & GOOD The above is afac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
WORK HELMET brand POLISHING PAST E. Refuseas worth- 
less imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our 
They are the best, cost very little more, and always give satisfaction name. Forsale everywhere, or send three 2cent stamps 
We keep them in order for 3 years. pr lance sample box, by mail, to to the sole agents for~ 
E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., - = Brightwood, Mass. hited States, Canada and Mex: 
THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK 1S ON AL} rakes GOODS Adolf Gohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N. Ye 
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HARPER'S 


By JULIAN 


On Canada’s Frontier 


Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure ; 

and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 

traders, and Newer Settlers 

Canada. Illustrated. pp. x., 325. 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

It is a group of brilliant sketches of travel, of ob- 
servation, and adventure which have been gathered 
into the volume. — Springfield Republican, 

Mr. Julian Ralph is a model traveller. He keeps 
both eyes open, and sees the interesting, indeed the 
most interesting, things which the average travelier 
misses. The volume is a notable addition to recent 
books of travel.—Boston Traveller. 


Our Great West 


Illustrated. pp. xii., 475. 

namental, $2 50. 

It is the work of one who is provided with a peren- 
nial freshness of spirit, and with the faculty of seizing 
inevitably upon the interesting thing ; and as well the 
work of a man of large and varied experience and 
blessed with a very charming literary gift. —WV.Y. Sun. 


8vo, Cloth, Or- 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
(ae The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 

be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


7 FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
Offers at par and accrued wy _ = et he id 
Fav Trustee of the Morteuge, THE FARMER , 
. Trustee of the Mo: 

T CO., New York, who will de F FARMERS et 
on TRUST. ot application and Ragen | gh rata, 
near as may be. full particulars, MPROVEM sand forme 
of application can be of YUMA iM VEMENT P.. 

United Bank Building, 2 Wall Street, New Y 
C.L, Van Dz Warss, Secretary. 





QEND 2c. for catalogue illustrating 18 styles Folding Bath 
Tubs. MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
FE, 161 So. C anal St., Chicago. 


We do not ines anywhere a col- 
lection of Songs and Hymus that 


at all rivals this tn merit. 
Keokuk Gate City, Iowa. 


A good Collection of Songs—one that 
will afford entertainment and exert a re- 
fining influence in a growing family—is 
priceless in its value to the home. 


is found just such a Collection. Everything 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


RALPH |The Best Home Game 


of Western ' 





Adapted for either Children or Adults. 


PARCH 
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The Royal Game of India 


No household complete, 
No home happy without it. 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en- 
joyed it that now it is always called for when the 
question arises, ‘‘ What shall we play ?” 

The best game ever published. Sold by 
leading Book, Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores 
in the United States, or mailed, postpaid, by 


| SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 a ert N.Y. 


Here | 


is arranged in four parts, so that it can be | 


sung or played with any variety of voices | 


or instruments desired. When parents gen- 
erally recognize the value of good Music 
in its influence upon their boys and girls 
the demand for books like these will be im- 
mensely increased. 


Address Harper & Brothers, New York, for full con- 
tents of the different Numbers of the Franklin Square 


Song Collection, and specimen Pages containing favorite 
i 


Songs. Pamphiet sent free. 
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ELy’s CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 





RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


AVOID exec. 





an is 








Cataracts ean be Absorbed. No waiting to be blind. Pronounced incur- 
able diseases of the eye and lids cured witheut risk at our offices and by 
mail. ndreds convinced, Pamphict and advice free. Why not 


investigate ? 
EYE & EAR, 35 W. 45th St., New York. 


DEAFNESS, 4.HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


Warranted to more oe .— sf similar mat devices 
combined. Help ears as Pract. 4 4 eyes. id by Hiscox 
only, 8568 Broadway, New York. Send or call 4 2A of proofs FREE 


D SLOAN’S LINIMENT. All Dealers have it. 25 
r. Cures Rheumatism, Aches, and Pains. 6. 














Exquisite in Toilet and Bath. 
VIRGIN Guarantees Beautiful.Complexion. 
OLIVE Dealers, 10c, Postpaid, lc. 


SOAP, J.C. BUTLER CO.,, 231 Pearl, N.Y. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONES 
Sold outright that will talk 1000 miles; price 
15.00 each, net. 
| Newotny Electric Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WEAR the SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDERS and be com- 
fortable. No strain anywhere. soc. to $2.00 postpaid. 
SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Buffalo, N.Y 


SE EDS vr ents. TREES. 8. Catalogue free. 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, 0. 


WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE. 

Under the direction of expert instructors. Easily learned and a rapid 

road to the highest wages. Circulars and full information free to any 

aoe COLUM BUS WATCH REPAIRERS’ SCHOOL, 
LUMBU S, onto 





























i 
Health is more desirable than wealth—Both are gained and |¥ 


retained by eating Quaker Oats. Pure and sweet. \ 
} 

A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST. A PLEASANT ECONOMY. i 

Ny 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 






OF AMERICA 


| The Only Line whose Trains are 
Everywhere Protected by 


J BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
Solid Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 


The Only Line Offering Choice of Routes via 


NIAGARA FALLS OR CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


D. l. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVEFPTISER. 


DREPUREPURE PORE PURE PUR PMS? fi His REPOREPUREP URE PUR Pont 
Si Mi RESURCSURESURE SCRG eveland So EO es Se SUR SURES ORT 
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\ tie Everything used in making Cleveland’s Baking os 
, a Powder is named on the label, information not given be 1 
( | Ps by makers of other baking powders. Rue 
i Cleveland’s is a pure cream of tartar powder, is on 7h 
y ‘ Si in the first class and first in its class. ta 
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iE 
1S The leading teachers of cookery and writers on ta 
domestic science, as Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Rorer; Mrs. ee 
\D, Lincoln, Mrs. Dearborn and Marion Harland, use A 


and recommend Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


BS ISIS 


Our cook book contains four hundred receipts,covering the whole sub- 





ject from soup to dessert. Mailed free on receipt of stamp and address. 


¥ 
We Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York, wie 
DUR il 
SURE ee Seo ete baking Powder a 
, f ie ww" Ger 
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UR _ business is typified in this sketch. While 
QO there is a hungry world to feed and a productive 
earth to supply it, we shall endeavor to bring the two 
together in the most acceptable manner. Especially 


acceptable is 


Extract of BEEF. 


One pound represents, for Soup-making purposes, 45 lbs. 
of prime lean Beef. 

It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 

It is a concentrated Soup “Stock,” pure, palatable and 
economical. A two ounce jar sells for forty cents and contains 
enough Extract to make 40 plates of Soup. 

Send for our little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,’—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


NOT ALWAYS. 





“Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly, 

A flower that dries when first it ‘gins to bud, 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently.” 


| —SHAKESPEARE. 


Cheap varnish is exactly that kind of 


eee ee 


beauty — brittle glass that soon cracks 
and shining gloss that quickly fades: 


— ree aan CT AT ATE a eT 


eet 





* = but Murphy’s hadn’t begun the busi- 
ness in Shakespeare’s time —their var- 
nishes are as tough as annealed glass, 
with a shining gloss that wears like the | 
Christian virtues. i 

: MurpuHy VARNISH Co. | 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 


Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 








Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Pears’ Soap is a pure soap, without excess 
of alkali or excess of fat. It is cheap, too, 
for being a perfect soap it lasts longer than 
an adulterated article. It has 


TWENTY HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS, 


and the largest sale of any Toilet Soap in 
the world. 

The public are not permitted by some 
shopkeepers to have Prars’ Soap, because 
they make much more profit out of inferior 
articles. 

If you get Prars’ Soap when you ask 
for it you are dealing with a sensible man. 
If you don’t, it is because the dealer makes 
more profit out of you by selling you some- 
thing else, forgetful that next time you will 
deal where you ave supplied with what you 
ask for. | 













































Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


Hace glands 
ph ict % Limoges * 20 


On V White Chi China, On Decorated China. 


















Mellin'sFood 
Children 


everywhere are the best advertisement of Mellin’s 
Food: with their sound bodies, straight limbs, 
bright eyes, plump cheeks and fresh, radiant faces, 
they are the highest types of happy, healthy child- 
hood, and the best evidence that Mellin’s Food 
fulfills every requisite of a food for infants. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers sent free on application. 





DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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I see you use Ivory Soap in the laundry. Is it not expensive? 

No, not for a pure good soap. In many steam laundries, where 
the object is only to clean clothes without regard to their wear, the 
soap used contains a large proportion of a cheap adulterant which 
is very injurious. Here where we do our own laundering, we find 
Ivory Soap the best and most economical. 

Since we have been using it, our linen room records show that 


our purchases of sheeting and table linen are one third less. 


Ivory Soap has been adopted in hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions, where careful experiment has proved it to be the best. 
CopyriGut 1892, by Tue Procter & Gamare Co, 


G, 214. 























KNASE 


“THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD OF MODERN 


Piano Manufacture 


— IN —- 


MUSICAL AND MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ARTISTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction 


I declare them to be the best instruments of America. 


DR. HANS VON BULOW:: I declare them | ff 


the absolutely best in America, 


ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them ¢he | BARD 


| best instruments of our times, 


P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great 
Volume of Tone a rare sympathetic and noble 
Tone Color and perfect action. 








WAREROOMS: 
Baltimore: New York: 

22 & 24 K. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Washington: 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Chicago: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, State 
and Monroe Sts. 





Unit the Dutch Process. 
oe No Alkalies 


PSS Other Chemicals 


= are used in the 
preparation of 


“hag W Baker & Co. 5 | 
'\ Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


which is absolutely 
pure and 
soluble. 







It has more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Economy requires that in 
every receipt calling for baking 
powder the Royal shall be used. 
It will go further and make the 
food 


lighter, sweeter, of finer 


flavor, more digestible and whole- 
Accept no substitute. 


some. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
































